itor  & 


MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS 
PREFER  THE  TRIBUNE! 


Chicago  Tribune  Paper  B  Paper  C  Paper  D 

504,911  lines  160,382  lines  25,958  lines  19,551  lines 


To  REACH  key  marketing  executives  in  Chicago,  most  magazines  tell 
their  media  story  in  the  Tribune.  Many  use  the  Tribune  exclusively. 

In  the  first  11  months  of  1959,  the  Tribune  carried  more  than  twice 
as  much  linage  in  this  classification  as  did  all  three  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined. 

This  distinct  preference  for  the  Tribune  is  added  evidence  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  among  advertising  decision  makers  in  Chicago.  Does  your  story 
need  telling  to  this  important  audience?  Whether  it  is  a  continuing  cam¬ 
paign  or  a  special  announcement,  you  can  tell  it  best  by  advertising  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

More  readers ,,,  more  advert! sing,,. more  results 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS  ’EM  IN  CHICAGO! 


. . .  WITH 
EASY-TO-ATTAGH 
COLOR  CYLINDERS 
COLOR  COUPLES 
AND  COLOR  UNITS 


SCOTT  has  helped  many  newspaper  plants  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  color  by  attaching  Color  Cylinders,  Color 
Couples  or  adding  Color  Units  to  existing  SCOTT  Black 
&  White  Units. 

We  illustrate  a  typical  example  .  .  .  Color  Cylinders  at¬ 
tached  to  modern,  streamlined  SCOTT  Black  &  White  Units 
.  .  .  geared  to  provide  flexibility  of  color  plus  the  high¬ 
speed  production  demanded  by  today’s  continued  circula¬ 
tion  growths. 

If  you  have  problems  involving  the  use  of  ROP  or  Spot 
Color,  a  SCOTT  engineer  can  show  you  how  your  present 
equipment  can  be  converted  or  suggest  the  most  economical 
way  to  add  new  Color  Equipment. 


WJilTCD  Cr/ITT  A  &  SALES  OFFICE: 

wwMLI  Ln  OuUm  i  Of  vir*  soi  fifth  ave.,  new  yorki 7 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant;  Plainfield,  n.  j. 
BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1875 


A 


with  buying  power... 

THE  INDiANAPOLIS  AREA 


•  There's  dramatic  sales  potential  in  this  compact  45-county  market!  More  than 
2  million  people— with  almost  4  billion  annual  spendable  income— make  retail 
sales  15.9%*  higher  than  the  national  average. 

For  massive  advertising  penetration  at  economical  cost,  your  best  buy  in  this 
prosperous  market  is  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  the  News. 

76.7%  coverage  of  the  Indianapolis  metropolitan  area,  and  54.9%  coverage  of 
all  households  in  the  entire  trading  area,  give  you  more  for  your  advertising  dollar 
than  any  other  available  media. 

Use  this  business  getting  combination  for  maximum  sales  impact  and  buying 
response. 

‘Sales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1959 


GET  THE  FACTS  I  Write  for  your 
free  copy  of  "FACTS,"  a  condensed 
report  of  the  booming  economic 
picture  of  Metropolitan  Indianapolis. 


STAR  — 
NEWS 


Sunda^p 


Evening 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Family  Dinini  Habits  Say  Soft  Drinks  Are 
Food  Items  ...and  so  do  Food  Officials 

Families  have  known  this  for  a  long  time.  Bottled  carbonated  bever¬ 
ages  are  found  increasingly  on  the  dining  table.  Their  sparkle  helps 
perception  of  flavor.  Carbonation  increases  the  flow  of  gastric  juices 
in  the  stomach  for  better  digestion.  The  average  100  calories  per  8 
ounces  are  healthful  nourishment  .  .  .  and  the  liquid  intake  helps 
maintain  the  body’s  fluid  balance. 

Recognition  of  soft  drinks  as  food  items  and  serving  them  with  meals 
have  been  natural  developments.  The  first  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  1906  and  the  still  current,  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938  both  classified  soft  drinks  along  with  other  items  as  food.  So 
do  all  state  food  laws.  Bottled  carbonated  beverages  are: 

•  bottled  by  modern  food  manufacturing  methods,  under  rigidly 
controlled  hygienic  conditions 

•  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  food  items 

•  sold  in  volume  by  food  stores 

They  go  home  with  the  housewife  from  her  food  shopping  trips. 
They’re  enjoyed  by  all  members  of  the  family  at  home,  at  work,  at 
school  or  eating  out.  Look  around  you  and  see. 


American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community  .  .  . 
promotes  progress  for  your  community  bottler.  What¬ 
ever  aflects  community  progress  adversely  .  .  .  aflects 
the  bottler  in  your  community. 


JANUARY 

17-19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Milwaukee,  Wli 

17— 20— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Btia 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

18 —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  Conrad  Hilton  Hoii 
Chicago. 

19 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza.  Bosto*. 

19-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Kenmore  Borigi. 

21 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

21- 23 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapd  Hill. 

22- 23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

23 -  Northern  California  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Asscciatii^ 
DeAnza  Hotel,  San  Jose. 

23- 25— Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Captge 
Hotel,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

24- 27 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  White  Plaza  Hate, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

27 —  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Advertising  Research  Wor  kshcft 
Hotel  Sheraton  East,  New  York. 

28 —  Connecticut  UPl  Newspapers  Association,  Now  Britain. 

29— 30 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Executive  Conference,  Nothorland  Hiltox 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

29- 30 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mid 

30 -  Hudson  County  (N.J.)  Press  Club  Awards  Night,  Union  Club,  Hobolw 

31- Feb.  2 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracaii 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31-Feb.  2 — ^Toxas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Angelino  Hotel,  Lufkin. 
FEBRUARY 

4— California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  Statler  Hilton,  Los  Angeles. 

4-6 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus.  Okb 

4- 7— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Statler,  Los  Angtbi 

5—  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 

S— Newspaper  Comics  Council.  Park  Lane,  New  York. 

8-19— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (newspaptn 
under  75,000). 

11- 13 — Maryland  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Association  of  lb 
Associated  Press,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

12—  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Statler,  Hartford,  Conn. 

15-17 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Buffalo. 

18— South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Association,  Columbia  Hotel,  ColumU 

18- 20— PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hobi 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia. 

19-20— Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene. 

19-21 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace.  Denver. 

19-21— Collie  Editors'  Conference,  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York  Cib 

19-21— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assoclatiot 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  III. 

21-23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assodatlon,  Diamond  Jubilee  meeting.  Drab 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

27-29 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minn. 

27-29— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ulfc 
Rock.  Ark. 


MARCH 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Marioa 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  new 

editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10-12— Southwestern  Journalism  Congress,  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel,  Batoi 
Rouge,  La. 

14-15— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Pari* 
House,  Boston. 

17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Stratfob 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

21-26— Short  course,  crime  reporting.  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  II 
21-April  I— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors,  Columbb 
University,  New  York. 

24-26— International  Press  Institute  assembly,  Tokyo. 

24-26— Kansas  Press  Association.  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

28-30 — Science  Writers  Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  HI, 
31-April  2 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Nittani 
Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 
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S;irt!S^c»-^w]jo««sHC»v  MXES  wm  ra^ 
Wtmjj^jrs  HE  HWT  CUT  TOUK  SHOKT; 

us  bsebok  to  eud /mum' 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


momS’JCHSVSHCHEV  FLARES  UP 

[i)inni|  wHEy  ael-cio  leaders 

liSSESl  PRESS  HIM  FOR  ANSWERS 

^  mumE 


Recenily,  Practical  English,  a  national 
magazine  for  high  school  students,  published 
a  special  16-page  section  on  the  subject  of 
newspapers  and  newspaper  reading. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  in  judging 
newspapers,  the  magazine  named  the  10 
newspapers  which  213  newspaper  publishers 
some  time  ago,  in  a  survey  conducted  by 
Edward  L  Bernays,  well-known  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  had  selected  as  the  best  dailies 
in  the  country.  The  newspapers  were  listed 
in  the  order  of  the  publishers'  preferences. 

This  is  the  list: 


PHRis'nAN  SaENCE  Monitor 

*  r^^^^^^Sk^^CsparWlthKhnuhcbev 


Top  Red  Asks 
Friendship 
With  AU  U.S. 


KANSAS  CITY^JA^^ 


New  York  Times 

Sf.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Christian  Science  Monitor 


W|j.sus« 


new-^york 


UtaQly 

cauM 


Louisville  Courier-Joumol 
The  Kansas  City  Star 


IlKhrushchev  Is  Welcomed 
^  By  a  Friendly  San  Francisco; 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Chicago  Doily  News 
Washington  Post 
Baltimore  Sun 
Milwaukee  Joumol 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


(P)e  toa9l|in9t(m  post 


The  earning  of  a  place  on  any  "best 
list"  is  not  a  main  objective  of  The  Star. 
Its  single  purpose  is,  and  must  be,  to  edit 
and  publish  a  newspaper  that  meets  the 
particular  needs  and  interests  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  community — the  people  who  reside 
in  Kansas  City  and  its  contiguous  terri¬ 
tory.  How  they  rate  The  Star  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  as  readers  and  subscribers 
they  have  accorded  The  Star  the  largest 
per  capita  circulation  coverage  of  all 
American  newsoaoers. 


Cheers  for  Khrushchev  Ease  Tension 
After  His  Stormy  Visit  in  T,ns  AngeW 


the  Ain^^UKEE  J0UJ^AL_— 

E^li  hateltoshchev  Swaps  Blaste 
With  American  Labor  Leaders 
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Sm  FmWI 

GLOBAL  REPORT 

SPACE  AGE  REPORT 

LATIN-AMERICAN  PACKAGE 

WEEKEND  PACKAGE 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 

OFFBEAT  DIARY 

FINANCIAL  COVERAGE 

HOLLYWOOD  NEWS 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

WESTERN  FEATURES 

WOMEN'S  FEATURES 

WORLD’S  WEEK 

KEEPING  POSTED 

RECORD  ROUNDUP 

CAMERA  NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

BY  JOHN  ABNEY 

ASSIGNMENT  WEST  COAST 


THE 


THE 


NEWS  SERVICE  short,  sharp  and  sure-fire:  feature  coverage  of  the  world  at  large! 


GLOBAL  REPORT  Crisp,  realistic  and  impartial  interpretation  of  world  pressures  and  trends  that  explode  into  headlii 
by  Russell  Brines,  veteran  correspondent  in  peace  and  war.  Based  upon  constant  travel,  special  information 
years'  experience.  Three  times  weekly,  averaging  400  words.  SPACE  AGE  REPORT  Readable,  non  technical  survty.d 
the  bewildering  world  of  space-missiles-defense,  by  Rembert  James,  one  of  the  nation's  top  military  writers.  Devoti 
full  time  to  this  field,  James  draws  upon  unparalleled  contacts,  regular  travel  and  keen  perception.  Three  times  wed 
averaging  450  words.  LATIN-AMERICAN  PACKAGE  The  only  service  that  offers  continuous  coverage  of  the  day-to 
events  and  happenings  of  the  Latin-American  Continent.  Prepared  by  our  own  correspondents.  Includes  (5  times  wed 
Pan-American  Report  and  (once  weekly)  Know  Your  Hemisphere  . . .  Hemisphere  Report . . .  Through  Lightest  Mexico.., 
Mexican  News  Roundup ...  and  Spanish  Language  Report.  WEEKEND  PACKAGE  Three  tightly  written  weekly  situation  i 
interpretive  stories  on  Space-Missiles ...  on  Latin  America ...  on  the  world  in  general,  wrapping  up  the  week’s  main  tre 
SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS  On-the-spot  interpretatives  on  major  world  stories,  clarifying  and  humanizing  the  headlines.  Sp 
emphasis  upon  sound,  important  explanation  of  important  developments  behind  the  political  and  diplomatic  year  in  1$ 
OFFBEAT  DIARY  (Once  weekly)  The  heartbeat  of  the  world,  described  through  the  experiences  abroad  of  CNS  corn 
pondents  —  sometimes  exciting,  sometimes  humorous,  always  absorbing.  FINANCIAL  COVERAGE  Weekly  business  i 
umn  written  by  Carl  Ritter,  experienced  editor-analyst.  A  penetrating  look  at  the  business  scene,  aiming  always  fori 
inside  story.  Also  a  once-weekly  roundup  of  financial  news  from  all  major  U.S.  financial  and  business  sources— plus  ( 
sional  special  features.  HOLLYWOOD  NEWS  (3  times  weekly)  From  the  entertainment  capital,  a  firsthand  report  oni 
that  is  new  and  exciting  in  the  world  of  make-believe.  POINT  OF  VIEW  (3  times  weekly)  A  sparkling — and  often  i 
troversial — radio-television  column  by  Donald  Freeman,  one  of  the  top  young  talents  in  the  field.  WESTERN  FEAT 
The  significant  and  the  colorful  in  the  Western  United  States  ...  a  series  of  continuing  features,  mirroring  the 
from  its  ever-present  past  to  the  explosive  future.  Recreation,  travel,  industry,  politics  and  people  .  .  .  with  spe 
attention  to  the  Southwest  and  California.  WOMEN'S  FEATURES  Includes— a  weekly  question  and  answer  Fa^ 
column  by  Helen  Abel  . .  .  exclusive  interviews  with  prominent  women  .  .  .  cooking  and  household  features  and  na 
for  both  housewife  and  career  woman.  WORLD'S  WEEK  A  once  weekly  roundup  of  the  week's  news  throughout  I 
world.  (600  words)  KEEPING  POSTED  Veteran  philatelist,  Frank  Graham,  writes  a  once-weekly  column  for  all  sta 
collectors  ...  the  beginners  and  the  experts.  RECORD  ROUNDUP  A  weekly  review  by  Bob  Budler,  aimed  at  the  reo 
buyer  with  special  emphasis  on  hi-fi  and  coverage  of  all  new  albums,  singles,  and  books  produced  by  every  major  recn 
ing  company.  CAMERA  NEWS  AND  VIEWS  A  weekly  photography  column  written  by  Don  Weis  for  the  home  snapsi 
hobbyist.  BY  JOHN  ABNEY  A  twice-weekly  column  dealing  mostly  with  the  humorous  side  of  life.  A  sure  chuckle  I 
the  readers.  ASSIGNMENT  WEST  COAST  A  once-weekly  feature  by  Neil  Morgan,  columnist-author  who  roams  the  We 


Join  this  growing  list  of  subscribers  to  The  COPLEY  News  Service 


ALHAMBRA  POST-AOVOCATE  •  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  •  BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW  •  COLORADO  SPRINGS  FREE  PRESS  •  CULVER  I 
EVENING  STAR-NEWS  •  ELGIN  DAILY  COURIER-NEWS  •  GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS  •  HOLLYWOOD  CITIZEN-NEWS  •  JOLIET  HERALD-I 
EL  DIARIO  DE  NUEVA  YORK,  N.Y.  •  LAREDO  (TEXAS)  TIMES  •  LODI  (CALIFORNIA)  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MANILA  TIMES  •  MONROVIA  I 
NEWS-POST  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE  •  NEWPORT  HARBOR  NEWS  PRESS  •  ONTARIO  (CALIF.)  DAILY  REPORT  •  RICHM 
VIRGINIA  TIMES-DISPATCH  •  RIVERSIDE  ENTERPRISE  •  SAN  BERNARDINO  SUN  TELEGRAM  •  SAN  DIEGO  EVENING  TRIBUNE  •  THEi 
DIEGO  UNION  •  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS  •  SAN  PEDRO  NEWS-PILOT  •  ST.  PETERSBURG  (FLORIDA)  TIMES  •  SANTA  MONICA  OUTU 
SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE  •  SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN  REVIEW  •  SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  •  SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS  SI 
REGISTER  •  TUCSON  STAR  •  VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 


NEWS  SERVICE 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  ONE  OR  ALL  OF  THE  CNS  FEATURES 
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For  complete  information,  write  —  or  phone  or  wire  collect  —  The  Copley  News  Service,  Union-Tribune  Building,  940  Third  Ave 
San  Diego  12,  California 
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editorial 


Newspaper  Sales  Push 

i~VNLY  a  few  years  ago  the  constant  criticism  from  advertisers  and 
agencies  about  newspajier  selling  was  that  it  was  too  competitive 
newspaper-against-newspaper  and  not  enough  unified  selling  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  medium. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  the  former — there  will  always  be  as  long 
as  competitive  markets  remain — but  one  can  hardly  say  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  latter  now. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  two  new  sales  groups  have  been  formed  which 
promise  to  sell  newspaper  per  se,  as  well  as  individual  pa|>ers  and 
markets,  which  will  augment  the  individual  sales  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  their  joint  sales  efforts. 

Newspapier  Color  Advertising,  Inc.,  and  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers  both  owe  their  initial  obligation  to  the  newspapers  which  or¬ 
ganized  them  but  their  selling  activities  cannot  help  but  result  in 
promotion  of  the  newspap>er  medium  above  other  metlia. 

Newspap)ers  are  now  supporting  the  largest  sales  organizations  in 
their  history'.  It  is  going  to  cost  them  more  promotion  dollars  than 
they  have  ever  spent  before.  They  have  the  capability  of  doing  a  good 
sales  job,  taking  advantage  of  a  rising  economy  and  of  some  current 
question  marks  about  broadcast  media.  We  hope  all  the  newspapers 
involved  in  these  organizations  will  sustain  them  long  enough  to  give 
them  an  adequate  chance  to  be  effective  individually  and  collectively. 

William  E.  Matthews,  vicepresident  and  director  of  media  rela¬ 
tions  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and  the  new  president  of  the  New 
York  Media  Planners  Association,  said  (E&P,  Jan.  9,  page  26): 

“Energetic  sales  efforts  on  the  jjart  of  newspajiers  should  result 
in  the  expansion  of  national  advertising  in  this  medium  lieyond  the 
normal  growth  pattern  in  1960.”  He  noted  formation  of  the  new 
groups  mentioned  here  and  added:  “Individually,  they  frankly  do 
not  constitute  any  startling  innovation,  but  taken  all  together  they 
show  increased  activity  in  newspaper  salesmanship.  This  livelier  feel¬ 
ing  definitely  should  prove  helpful.” 

It  is  a  periotl  of  great  opportunity  for  newspapers.  They  appear 
to  be  geared  to  capitalize  on  it.  We  hope  they  have  the  follow-through 
to  do  it. 


Censorship  by  Taxation 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  prohibiting  as  deductible 
business  expenses  any  advertising  expenditures  for  the  promotion 
or  defeat  of  legislation  or  other  “propaganda”  purj>oses  is  clearly 
censorship  by  taxation. 

IRS  says  “sure,  you  can  spend  your  money  for  such  advertising  but 
you  can’t  deduct  it  as  a  business  expense  even  if  the  government  action 
or  the  legislation  discussed  in  the  advertising  threatens  to  put  you 
out  of  business.” 

We  would  like  to  propose  a  test  case.  Let’s  get  some  fearless  Con¬ 
gressman  to  introduce  a  constitutional  amendment  to  change  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Every  publication  in  the  country,  in  fact  all  media, 
would  hop  on  this  and  oppose  it  editorially  and  probably  in  display 
space.  This  op{X)sition  to  legislation  would  cost  money  for  pub¬ 
lishers  and  broadcasters.  It  is  the  same  as  if  an  advertiser  bought  time 
or  space  to  oppose  legislation  affecting  his  business.  Would  this  of)- 
p>osition  of  media  to  legislation  be  considered  “propaganda”  by  IRS? 
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cartoon  idea  of  the  week 


letters 


"FLIP  YOU  TO  SEE  WHO  GETS 
THROWN  OUT  FIRST" 
Sandeson,  Greensboro  Daily  News 


The  old  woman  who  had  answered  the 
doorbell  was  wearing  two  sweaters  and 
a  tom  skit.  — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer, 


At  one  point  he  impersonated  a  dweller 
on  the  noon  who  was  a  Russian  type.  — 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 


A  dead  mouse  which  bit  a  boy  should 
have  been  saved  for  tests,  the  city  health 
director  said.  —  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re- 
publican. 


The  authority,  upon  payment  of  a  $1 
feet,  will  permit  another  person  in  the 
family  to  use  the  plate  on  his  car  once 
during  the  year.  —  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 


She  made  an  unscheduled  and  sudden 
departure  from  the  saddle,  head  first, 
into  the  drink.  Her  mouth  stayed  behind. 
—  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 
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Where  in  the  world  is  she?  She’s  in  Sacony’s  classic  Ciella 
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‘By  3  P.M.  Monday,  Lord  &  Taylor 
had  a  complete  sell-out,”  says 
Herb  J.  Goldstein,  Sacony’s  advertising- 
promotion  director.  “Consumer 
mail  orders  began  to  pour  in  to  us 
directly,  with  money  enclosed  .  .  . 
no  indication  this  response  will  start 
falling  off.”  Here  is  another 
example  of  why  today,  as  always, 
it  pays  to  advertise 

IN  THE 
NEW  YORK 
TIMES 

First  in  advertising  in  the  world’s 
first  market 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Georgia  Court  Urges  Law 
To  Prevent  Trial  by  Press 


Judges  Overrule  Contempt  Fine 
For  Publishing  Criminal  Record 


Toledo  Newspaper  case  decision 
holding  a  newspaper  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  publication  about  a 
))endinf;  case,  the  Georgia  jurists 
found. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

While  clearing  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  of  a  contempt  fine, 
the  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals 
hi.st  week  “strenuously”  urged 
the  General  Assembly  to  enact 
laws  to  safeguard  the  public 
from  “trial  by  newspaper.” 

Under  a  legal  prec^ent  the 
court  overruled  Fulton  Superior 
Court  Judge  Durwood  Pye  who 
itiposed  a  fine  of  $20,000  on 
the  publishing  company  after 
fi’iling  it  in  contempt  of  court. 
The  Journal  and  the  Constitu¬ 
te, ti  had  published  stories  con- 
itrning  the  criminal  record  of 
Harold  James  Merriweather  who 
■■as  on  trial  for  robbery  and 
-  -me  of  the  jurors  had  admitted 
reading  the  stories  during  a  re- 
ii  <s.  Judge  Pye  declared  a  mis¬ 
trial  in  the  robbery  case  and 
pinalized  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

Follow  Supreme  Caturl  Rule 

Chief  Judge  Jule  Felton  con- 
urred  with  the  ruling  of  the 
two  other  members  of  the  court 

, 


that  Judge  Pye  had  erred  in  the 
contempt  citation  but  on  the 
ground  that  Georgia  statutes  do 
not  provide  for  punishment  of 
a  corporation  for  contempt. 

Judge  H.  E.  Nichols  wrote 
the  opinion  of  the  majority 
which  declared  the  court  was 
“constrained”  to  clear  the  news¬ 
papers  of  contempt  because  of 
the  19d0  decision  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  restricted  contempt 
by  a  geographical  phase,  “so 
near  thereto.” 

An  act  committed  away  from 
the  courthouse  could  not  be  held 
in  contempt  under  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  court  majority 
said,  “even  though  such  act  com¬ 
pletely  obstructs  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.” 

“Since  courts  must  follow  the 
law  and  not  make  the  law,” 
Judge  Nichols  wrote,  “the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  trial  court  must  be 
reversed.” 

The  Supreme  Court’s  opinion 
in  Nye  v.  the  U.  S.,  1940,  ex¬ 
pressly  overruled  the  earlier 


‘Clear  and  Prenenl  Danger’ 

In  later  cases.  Judge  Nichols 
recited,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
consistently  held  in  accordance 
with  the  Nye  ruling,  enlarging 
upon  it  to  require  “a  clear  and 
present  danger”  to  the  court  for 
citation  of  contempt. 

Judge  Nichols  added  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  bench 
decided  they  should  take  the 
opportunity  to  apprise  the  bar, 
the  General  Assembly  and  the 
public  generally  of  tbe  situa¬ 
tion  “which,  if  unchanged,  will 
eventually  result  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  precious  rights  won 
for  us  on  the  bloody  fields  of 
battle  by  our  forefathers  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.” 

Going  back  to  a  Supreme 
Court  case  (Craig  v.  Harney) 
in  which  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  had 
intervened.  Judge  Nichols  re¬ 
called  the  quotation  from  Jus¬ 
tice  Felix  Frankfurter  which 
obliquely  criticized  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  throwing  its  weight. 


In  that  case.  Justice  Frank¬ 
furter,  a  dissenter,  noted  that 
.■\NPA’s  brief  had  not  told  the 
court  a  single  new  fact  except 
the  information  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  represented  more  than 
700  publishers.  Justice  Frank¬ 
furter  concluded  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “This  might  l)e  a  good 
occasion  to  demonstrate  the 
fortitude  of  the  judiciary.” 

The  Georgia  judges  said:  “It 
cannot  be  urged  too  strenuously 
that  the  General  .Assembly 
should  take  the  needed  action 
to  insure  litigants  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution  of  Georgia  and 
of  the  United  States  rather  than 
require  them  to  stand  ‘trial  by 
newspaper’.” 

The  right  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  right  to  a  speedy  pub¬ 
lic  trial  by  an  impartial  jury, 
the  decision  stated,  can  be  com¬ 
patible  .so  long  as  neither  right 
is  claimed  to  be  above  the  other. 

“However,”  the  court  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  decisions  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  none  by  a  full 
bench,  have  the  effect  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
press  above  the  right  of  a  speedy 
public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury.” 

The  right  to  a  fair  trial  should 
never  have  been  abridged.  Judge 
Nichols  said,  and  should  be  re¬ 
stored  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  first  opportunity.  He 
suggested  that  a  statute  define 
nearness  in  the  sense  of  whether 
the  act  done  actually  caused  an 
interference  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice. 


Seek  Supreme  Court  View  on  PR  Practices 


PHILADja^PHIA 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
.’nited  States  will  be  asked  to 
ale  on  a  question  whether  the 
f’list  Amendment’s  protection  of 
he  right  of  petition  embraces 
ablic  relations  propaganda 
wtivities. 

Specifically  at  issue  in  the 
nfr-ciintestiKl  case  involving 
ailroads  and  truckers  is  the 
third  party”  technique  of 
haping  public  opinion  and  seek- 
legislative  action. 

Attorneys  for  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Presidents’  Conference 
md  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates, 
ts  PR  firm,  said  this  week  they 
jere  preparing  to  file  a  petition 
w  review  of  the  recent  2-1 
•wision  against  them  in  the 
S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

I9i  editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


The  decision  affirmed  a  July 
1958  verdict  of  18  cents  triple 
damages  and  about  $800,000  in 
costs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Motor 
Trucking  Association  and  Allied 
Public  Relations,  Inc.,  for  con¬ 
spiracy  in  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  The  costs  represented 
the  $217,358  paid  to  Allied  by 
PMTA,  plus  lawyers’  fees  and 
court  expenses. 

Chief  Judge  Biggs,  dissenting 
from  the  majority  ruling  of  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judges  McLaughlin  and 
Staley  asserted  that  “sources 
of  propaganda  were  concealed 
by  both  sides  by  use  of  the  so- 
called  ‘third-party  technique’  ” 
and  that  “no  offense  was  proved 
under  either  Sections  1  or  2  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.” 
He  maintained  that  if  the  lower 
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court  is  ruled  correct  the  “reach 
of  the  First  Amendment  guar¬ 
anteeing  freedom  of  petition  will 
be  unduly  limited  if  not  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.” 

Both  Used  Same  Methods 

“'There  was  no  difference  in 
substance  between  the  methods 
employed  by  Byoir  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  those  by  Allied  for 
the  truckers,  except  that  Byoir 
was  more  vigorous,  more  vocal, 
and  more  effective,”  Judge  Biggs 
declared.  “It  was  a  no-holds- 
barred  fight  by  both  sides.  The 
methods  employed  might  well 
cause  justifiable  fear  to  those 
concerned  with  the  viability  of 
our  representative  form  of 
government.” 

Judge  Biggs  maintained  there 


was  no  evidence  proving  that 
Byoir’s  efforts  were  liable  to 
bring  the  long-haul  trucking  in¬ 
dustry  to  an  end  or  that  the 
railroads  or  Byoir  expected  or 
even  hoped  to  destroy  interstate 
trucking. 

What  Byoir  did  was  to  form 
citizen  groups  to  petition  state 
legislatures  for  laws  to  “pre¬ 
serve  state  highways  and  raise 
state  revenues  through  taxing 
truckers.”  The  dissenting  Judge 
maintained  that  “liability  under 
the  Sherman  Act  cannot  be 
sustained  by  virtue  of  official 
acts  of  a  state  agency,  however 
inspired  by  the  acts  of  individ¬ 
uals.” 

He  argued  that  the  Sherman 
Act  cannot  be  interpreted  by 
(Continued  on  paf/e  12) 
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ONLY  IN  THE  EVENING 


Lynn  Joins  the  List 
Of  One-Paper  Cities 


Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item 
on  Jan.  8  purchased  certain  as¬ 
sets  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
Lynn  Telegram-News,  a  daily 
evening  and  Sunday  paper. 

The  Telegram-News  published 
its  final  editions  on  that  date. 
The  Sunday  paper  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  also,  according  to 
Ernest  W.  Lawson,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Item. 

The  Telegram-News  was 
established  47  years  ago  by 
Frederick  W.  Enwright,  who 
sold  his  interests  to  Dear  Pub¬ 
lications  and  Radio,  Inc.,  of  New 
Jersey  three  years  ago  but  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  role  of  publisher. 

The  Item  has  been  published 
continuously  since  Dec.  8,  1877, 
under  the  same  ownership,  the 
Hastings  &  Sons  Publishing 
Company. 

Allei\  Kander  of  New  York 
and  Washington  was  broker  for 
the  Item  in  the  transaction  while 
Vincent  J.  Manno  of  New  York 
served  as  consultant  to  the 
Estate  of  J.  Albert  Dear. 

Managing  Editor  Hired 

One  of  the  first  moves  of  Mr. 
Lawson  after  acquisition  of  the 
Telegram-News  was  to  engage 
Jacob  Finkle,  an  employe  of  the 
rival  paper  for  40  years,  for 
the  past  19  years  as  managing 
editor,  to  become  city  editor  of 
the  Item,  a  post  w’hich  had  been 
vacant.  He  will  work  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of 
Charles  E.  Gallagher,  managing 
editor,  and  Vincent  P.  O’Brien, 
news  editor.  Mr.  Finkle  will  also 
do  some  writing  for  the  sports 
pages,  including  a  column  which 
he  established  a  number  of  years 
ago. 

In  a  statement  on  the  pur¬ 
chase,  Mr.  Lawson  said  the  Item 
will  continue  to  cover  all  the 
news  of  the  Greater  Lynn  area 
completely  and  to  work  for 
worthwhile  civic  and  philan¬ 
thropic  causes. 

“In  short,”  the  statement  said, 
“the  Item  will  maintain  its  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  of  a  high-type 
family  newspaper,  presenting 
the  news  fairly  and  impartially, 
commenting  vigorously  in  its 
editorial  columns  on  issues  of 
timely  interest  and  making  the 
paper  a  welcome  visitor  each 
evening  in  North  Shore  homes.” 

Severance  pay  for  former  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Telegram-News 
was  assured  by  the  placing  of 


a  certified  check  in  escrow  in  a 
Boston  bank,  Mr.  Lawson  said. 
There  were  some  100  employes 
in  the  various  departments  of 
the  Telegram-News. 

The  Item  was  the  only  ABC 
paper  in  Lynn  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  24,000.  The 
Telegram-News  claimed  20,000 
daily  and  a  larger  distribution 
Sundays. 

Suspension  of  the  Telegram- 
News  means  that  Boston  is  the 
only  Massachusetts  city  where 
more  than  one  evening  paper  is 
now  published. 

Rumors  of  an  impending  sale 
or  merger  of  the  Telegram-News 
had  circulated  for  months,  but 
up  to  as  late  as  noon  on  Friday, 
January  9,  Guild  officials  were 
told  there  was  “nothing  to  it.” 
Local  radio  stations  began 
broadcasting  stories  that  the 
sale  had  taken  place  in  Boston, 
and  the  first  edition  of  the 
Boston  Globe  appeared  in  Lynn 
with  a  page  one  story  on  the 
sale  of  the  paper. 

Dies  Without  Obit 

The  Telegram-News  was 
“scooped”  on  the  story  of  its 
own  death.  The  final  edition 
went  to  press  without  a  story  on 
its  own  passing.  After  the  Item 
appeared  at  2:30  p.m.  with  a 
story  on  the  purchase,  employes 
in  the  T-N  editorial  department 
received  their  weekly  pay.  Still 
there  was  no  word  of  the  sale 
or  of  dismissal  of  employes. 

Finally,  at  3:10  p.m.,  Ray¬ 
mond  Young  of  the  Dear  firm 
posted  notices  on  the  bulletin 
boards  that  the  Telegram-News 
had  been  sold  and  would  cease 
publication  with  that  day’s  edi¬ 
tion. 

Union  officials  removed  the 
notices  and  kept  them  for  future 
reference.  An  hour  later  when 
Mr.  Young  called  and  asked  if 
the  imions  would  return  the 
posted  notices,  the  officials  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so. 

Editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes  were  due  two  weeks  pay 
for  every  year  of  service  with 
a  45-week  ceiling.  Some  printers 
were  with  the  paper  all  47  years 
of  its  existence  and  claimed  the 
entire  94  weeks. 

Both  the  typographical  union 
and  the  Guild  had  negotiated 
agreements  for  a  pay  raise  of 
$4  weekly,  retroactive  to  Oct.  1. 
The  typos  had  already  received 
the  $56.  However,  it  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  their  final  pay.  The 
Guild  members  were  scheduled 


to  receive  the  retroactive  pay 
on  the  day  the  paper  folded.  It 
was  figured  on  their  original  pay 
vouchers  but  scratched  off  and 
employes  received  a  reg^ular 
week’s  pay. 

Oldtimers  .Stunned 

When  they  finally  realized 
that  the  sale  had  taken  place. 
Guild  members  began  to  clean 
out  their  desks. 

Jake  Finkel,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  who  had  been  with  the 
paper  47  years,  sat  stunned  and 
unbelieving. 

Elmer  Widell,  city  editor  for 
nearly  20  years,  had  only  min¬ 
utes  before  finished  editing  copy 
for  the  Saturday  paper. 

There  sat  Eddie  Collins,  police 
reporter  for  a  quarter  century; 
Mary  Sarah  King,  social  editor 
for  even  a  longer  period;  Ike 


“One  Shot”  Harris,  ihoton 
pher  for  19  years;  Tom  jfc 
Govern,  whose  career  starts ^ 
a  high  school  reporter  28  yii>| 
earlier;  Tom  McManu.'^,  co®c; 
reporter  for  more  than  a  quaft. 
century;  and  Fred  Bowler, 
eral  assignment  reporter  fort*; 
decades. 

They,  together  with  the  nets 
.staffers,  now  realized  that  % 
old  Telly  was  dead.  Lsm  luj 
joined  the  ranks  of  one-wm 
paper  cities. 

The  building  quickly  '  mi^; 
As  the  lights  went  out  padlocg 
were  quickly  placed  on  the  docs 
by  the  new  owners. 

Ironically,  an  eight -toIijje 
head  ran  across  editions  * 
Boston  papers  on  the  newstaii 
outside  the  T-N  building: 

“IKE  SAYS  1960  TO  Bi 
GREAT  YEAR!” 


ANPA  Defines  Position 
Against  Postal  Snbsidy 


A  di.sclaimer  of  a  postal  .sub¬ 
sidy  for  daily  newspapers  is 
made  flatly  in  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Postal  Committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  statement,  by  Ralph 
Nicholson,  publisher  of  the 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  was  cir¬ 
culated  this  week  so  that  editors 
may  be  informed  as  to  the  think¬ 
ing  of  ANPA  officials  on  the 
smear  that  daily  newspapers  get 
a  subsidy  through  present  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  rates. 

ANPA  suggested  that  etlitors 
might  want  to  print  the  state¬ 
ment,  with  or  without  credit  to 
the  association.  Mr.  Nicholson 
wrote  as  follows: 

“The  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  want  no  subsidy 
from  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  believe  they  get  none.  Any 
statement  to  the  contrary  is 
without  substance. 

“While  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  renders  commercial  serv¬ 
ice  to  customers  such  as  news¬ 
papers  that  should  pay  the  full 
cost  of  what  they  receive,  it  also 
engages  in  many  activities  that 
cannot  and  are  not  supposed  to 
be  self-supporting.  Examples  of 
this  latter  category  are  the 
Rural  Free  Delivery,  many  small 
Post  Offices,  and  a  variety  of 
service  rendered  to  the  Federal 
agencies  and  private  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations. 

“What  the  Post  Office  needs  to 
do  is  to  determine  accurately 
the  cost  of  the  service  rendered 
each  class  of  commercial  users 
of  the  mail,  charge  them  the 
full  price  for  it,  and  then  get 
a  separate  appropriation  from 
the  Congress  to  pay  for  its  other 


activities.  The  Congress  pass- 
a  Postal  Policy  Act  in  1958  rt 
quiring  the  Post  Office  to  do  jaj 
that,  but  to  date  it  has  not  cos 
plied. 

“An  ANPA  survey  in 
showed  that  daily  newspape- 
sort  and  deliver  to  mail  pis: 
forms  at  their  own  cxpew 
84.2 '/o  of  all  copies  Rohi 
through  second  class  mail.  New 
papers  deliver  28.5%  of  i 
copies  going  through  .secor 
class  mail  to  outlying  post  o' 
flees  at  their  own  expense. 

“This  procedure  by  dai 
newspapers  eliminates  cose 
sorting  and  other  handling  i 
post  office  employees  but  new* 
papers  continue  to  pay  full  s« 
ond  class  postage  rates  althouj 
these  sendees  are  performed  fa 
many  other  mailers  by  the  pc; 
office.  ANPA  cites  these  as  pc 
tinent  facts  not  accounted 
in  arbitrary  allocations  of  ‘cost; 
which  result  in  the  charge  » 
‘subsidy.’ 

“Post  Office  Department  fij 
ures  and  ANPA  suneys  agw 
that  daily  newspaper  use  of  sc 
ond  class  mail  has  been  dt 
dining  steadily  for  seven 
years.  The  reason  is  appami 
Other  methods  of  transpoidatw 
are  cheaper  and  more  efficieti 
than  the  post  office  with  its  fc 
creasing  rates  and  deterioratiii 
service  as  more  trains  are  take 
off  mail  runs. 

“The  American  Newspape 
Publishers  Association  believe 
the  Postal  Policy  Act  of 
should  be  carried  out  as  intend* 
by  the  Congress  and  that  whe 
the  costs  of  all  classes  of  iW 
are  accurately  determined,  t 
mail  users  including  daily  ne« 
papers  should  pay  all  the  coat 
of  handling  their  mail.” 
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City  Managers  Make  Better 
News  Sources  Than  Mayors 

Managers’  Professional  Training 
Expounds  Importance  of  Press 


By  Kay  Ernin 

City  manajfers  are  prone  to  be 
better  news  sources  than  mayors, 
city  hall  reporters  find  in  many 
cases. 

Most  city  manajfers  have  re¬ 
ceived  professional  traininj?  for 
their  posts  and  their  education 
has  included  thoroujrh  schooling 
in  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  and  that  the  most  practical 
way  for  the  people  to  exercise 
that  important  right  is  through 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  city 
hall  reporter. 

Mayors  are  elected  and  there¬ 
fore  are  highly  responsive  to 
political  trends  and  to  maintain 
oflSce  often  try  to  hide  errors  or 
unpopular  plans  and  practices 
in  secret  records  and  meetings. 

City  manage i-s  are  more  likely 
to  see  the  significance  of  news 
and  to  volunteer  news  of  routine 
nature  than  mayors  or  other 
elected  officials,  some  city  hall 
reporters  find.  However,  when 
it  comes  to  news  involving  policy 
city  managers  usually  defer  to 
the  city  council  or  commission, 
their  employers. 

The  National  Municipal 
League  lists  1,583  cities  and  18 
counties  in  the  United  States 
which  have  the  council-manager 
foim  of  government.  The  trend 
is  growing.  Educational  train¬ 
ing  of  city  managers  in  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  is  increasing  and  im¬ 
proving.  Fortunately,  such 
training  includes  a  thorough 
study  of  the  role  of  the  press  in 
informing  the  public  about  the 
operations  of  local  government. 

City  hall  reportei-s  in  munici¬ 
palities  having  city  managers 
ranging  from  Alabama  to  Ore¬ 
gon  were  asked  two  questions: 

“1)  What  is  your  considered 
oj^ion  concerning  the  handling 
of  news  by  your  city  manager? 

“2)  Do  you  find  professionally 
trained  city  managers  better  or 
poorer  news  sources  than  elected 
tnayors  and  other  officials?” 

Here  are  their  answers: 

*  *  • 

Salem,  Ore. 

Stephen  A.  Stone,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal: 

“After  more  than  12  years 
<rf  experience  with  city  man¬ 
ners  I  have  no  complaint  about 
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their  handling  of  news,  either 
that  originating  with  them  or 
stories  requested  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  I  have  found  them  will¬ 
ing  to  dig  up  information  or 
refer  to  the  department  head 
who  has  it.  I  have  never  ob¬ 
served  any  intention  to  leave  the 
public  uninformed. 

“Salem  adopted  the  council- 
manager  form  of  government  in 
1947 — mayor,  eight  oouncilmen 
and  the  manager.  We  have  since 
had  two  managers,  the  first 
serving  nearly  10  years. 

“Offioially,  or  in  talking  to 
the  press,  manager  and  mayor 
adhere  strictly  to  the  principle 
that  the  council  is  the  policy¬ 
making  body  and  the  manager 
the  administrator.  The  result 
is  that  news  matter  is  more  de¬ 
finite,  with  less  chance  for  inac¬ 
curacy,  than  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  when  we  had  a  mayor,  14 
councilmen  and  numerous  com¬ 
mittees.  Occasionally  the  man¬ 
ager  tips  us  to  a  story  the 
mayor  might  have  and  vice 
versa.  Department  heads  are 
under  no  .severe  restrictions, 
though  sometimes  one  may  give 
us  information  for  a  story  and 
request  that  we  clear  it  with 
the  manager.” 

*  *  * 

Dothan,  .Via. 

Rill  Statham,  city  editor, 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle: 

“Dothan’s  city  manager,  Mr. 
R.  Powell  Black,  made  this 
statement  to  the  press  immedi¬ 
ately  after  assuming  his  duties 
here: 

“  ‘There  will  never  be  any 
secrets  in  this  office.  My  office 
door  will  always  be  open  to  the 
press  and  to  the  public.  My  files 
will  always  be  open  for  public 
information.’ 

“Mr.  Black  has  lived  up  to 
that  statement,  and  I,  person¬ 
ally,  have  found  the  city  man¬ 
ager’s  office  to  be  the  b^t  and 
most  accurate  news  source  in 
Dothan  city  government.  He 
steers  clear  of  political  situa¬ 
tions  and  statements  and  always 
produces  the  FACTS.  He  seems 
to  have  a  dediicated  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  the  ‘public’s 
right  to  know’  what  goes  on  in 
city  government  and  what  hap- 
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pens  to  the  taxpayer’s  money. 

“This  is  in  contrast  to  elected 
officials  who,  honest  though 
they  may  be,  will  often  attempt 
to  ‘cover  up’  or  withhold  cer¬ 
tain  information.  Some  of  these 
elected  officials  think  that  the 
‘public’s  right  to  know’  means 
what  they  (the  officials)  WANT 
the  public  to  know.  The  present 
mayor  of  this  city  just  recently 
nuule  the  statement:  ‘We’ll  have 
a  closed  meeting  anytime  I 
want  to  call  one.’  Told  that  this 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Code  which  declares  that 
there  will  be  no  closed  meetingps 
or  executive  sessions,  he  replied 
that  he’ll  ‘have  them  anyway.’ 

“When  I  want  the  facts  and 
not  a  run-around,  I  go  to  the 
city  manager. 

“There  is  a  stigma  about 
‘closed  meetings’  and  ‘executive 
sessions,’  and  the  public  has 
learned  to  look  upon  such  action 
with  disfavor  and  suspicion. 

“My  experience  has  been  that 
city  managers  recognize  the 
IJeople’s  right  to  know.” 

*  *  * 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Deutsch,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat-Chronicle: 

“F.  Dow  Hamblin,  our  former 
Public  Works  Commissioner,  is 
relatively  new  in  the  job  of  city 
manager,  having  succeeded 
Robert  P.  Aex  last  July  1.  Thus 
far,  our  relations  with  him  are 
excellent;  he  is  forthright  and 
doesn’t  seem  to  dodge  any 
queries.  He  asks  on  occasion 
that  a  story  not  be  attributed  to 
him. 

“Do  you  find  professionally 
trained  city  managers  better  or 
poorer  news  sources  than  elected 
mayors  officials?  Aex  was  a  pro- 
fe.s9ional  (he  was  in  Newburgh 
lief  ore  he  came  back  here)  and 
I’d  say  ‘poorer.’  But  if  Hamblin 
is  the  man  being  compared.  I’d 
.say  ‘better’  or  ‘as  good.’  I  would 
add  that  when  I  was  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  which  has  a  strong  mayor- 
council  system,  the  then-mayor, 
Donald  Mead,  was  a  good  news 
source.  When  Aex  was  manager 
here,  he  gave  out  news  gladly 
if  he  believed  it  placed  his  ad¬ 
ministration  in  a  good  light.  He 
was  clever  and  capable  of  avoid¬ 
ing  direct  answers  or  answers 
that  might  hurt  him.  On  the 
whole,  we  find  ^ected  officials 
better  sources. 

“Personally,  I’m  convinced 
any  city  naanagrer  ought  to  know 
that  everything  his  administra¬ 
tion  plans  or  does  or  does  not  is 


of  public  concern  and  the  public 
should  know  about  it  at  once. 
But  that’s  a  reporter’s  Valhalla, 
and  probably  as  unattainable 
for  the  average  man  on  the 
beat.” 

*  *  * 

Uulumbus  Gm. 

Ben  Walbum,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Enquirer : 

“Our  city  manager  could  be 
one  of  our  best  news  sources, 
but,  as  in  other  cities,  he  is  tied 
.somewhat  by  the  wishes  of  City 
Commission. 

“On  occasions  he  has  been 
very  cooperative,  giving  out  im¬ 
portant  news  prior  to  commis¬ 
sion  meetings.  However,  this 
generally  doesn’t  please  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  commissioners  and 
they  let  it  be  known  during  the 
meeting  that  follows  a  story 
that  is  news  to  them. 

“If  a  city  manager  is  given 
leeway  in  giving  out  news  to 
reporters  I  personally  feel  that 
this  would  be  better  than  trying 
to  deal  with  an  elected  mayor, 
who  generally  is  hard  to  locate 
in  a  hurry. 

“But,  being  an  employe  of  City 
CJommission,  a  city  manager 
possibly  has  ample  reason  for 
being  reluctant  to  talk  without 
instructions  from  his  bosses.” 

*  •  * 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Bob  Reisey,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune: 

“Oakland’s  city  manager 
prides  himself  on  maintaining 
an  ‘open’  office  as  far  as  the 
press  is  concerned.  I  must  agree 
this  policy  is  generally  success¬ 
ful. 

“I  am  welcome  to  sit  in  when 
he  opens  the  morning  mail  and 
frequently  do  so.  Not  all  of  it 
is  passed  across  the  desk.  But  a 
good  portion  is.  My  presence  at 
his  weekly  staff  conference  is 
also  welcomed. 

‘“rhe  city  manager  will  al¬ 
most  always  answer  a  direct 
question.  When  he  hesitates  his 
usual  excuse  is  that  the  subject 
involves  ‘policy’  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  council.  He  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  council  and  the 
mayor.  He  does  not  think  they 
should  ‘read  it  first  in  the 
paper.’  But  on  matters  not 
eminating  from  his  office  he  will 
usually  comment. 

“What  difficulties  I  have  with 
the  city  manager’s  office  are 
probably  due  to  the  manager’s 
reluctance  to  move  without  first 
checking  with  the  mayor  and 
council. 

“As  for  the  elected  mayor  and 
council  —  the  mayor  has  de¬ 
veloped  his  part-time  office  into 
a  full-time  job.  Just  about  every¬ 
one  planning  a  project  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Supreme  Court 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Congress  to  be  applied  to  govern¬ 
ment  restraint  by  way  of  legis¬ 
lation  whether  or  not  that  legis¬ 
lation  was  induced  by  private 
activity  and  that  private  actions 
such  as  those  conducted  by  the 
railroads  and  Byoir  cannot  be 
deemed  a  conspiracy  in  unrea¬ 
sonable  restraint.  One  railroad 
might  have  hired  Byoir;  he 
maintained. 

Individual's  Right 

“To  say  that  an  individual 
legislator  may  be  overpersuaded 
or  wrongly  convinced  as  to  how 
he  should  vote  is  to  state  a 
commonplace,”  Judge  Biggs 
wrote,  “but  to  deprive  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  right  to  petition 
under  the  guise  of  protecting 
private  companies  from  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  or  monopolistic 
practices  is  to  say  far  too  much 
and  to  say  it  badly. 

“To  who'm  may  a  person  go  to 
attempt  to  create  or  change  the 
laws  under  which  he  lives  if  not 
to  his  Senator  or  Representa¬ 
tive,  State  or  National? 

“True,  ills  may  inhere  in  this 
democratic  process.  The  legis¬ 
lator  may  be  propagandized  by 
material  from  tainted  sources, 
but  this  is  curable  as  Congress 
has  cured  it.  If  persons  are  to 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  pe¬ 
tition  because  that  right  has 
been  subjected  to  abuse,  liberty 
visibly  will  take  flight.” 

Judge  Biggs  concluded  that 
if  people  are  to  be  subjected  to 
prosecution  under  the  Sherman 
Act  or  civil  damage  suits  under 
the  Clayton  Act  their  funda¬ 
mental  Constitutional  rights  to 
petition  will  be  limited  or  de¬ 
stroyed. 

No  proof  of  damage  through 
any  loss  of  business  by  any  in¬ 
dividual  trucker  was  shown. 
Judge  Biggs  argued,  and  there 
was  “no  evidence  that  any  of 
the  truckers  individually  .suffer¬ 
ed  or  was  threatened  with  any 
injury  to  his  good  name  or  to 
his  business  reputation.” 

“There  can  be  no  good  will  in 
gross,”  he  w’rote,  maintaining 
the  truckers  should  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  the  six  cents  damages, 
“tripled  because  of  Byoir’s  bad 
conduct,”  or  costs  involved. 

The  original  complaint  in  the 
suit,  charging  illegal  conspiracy 
in  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws,  was  filed  April  30,  1953. 
Forty-one  long  distance  com¬ 
panies  and  their  trade  associa¬ 
tion  sued  24  major  eastern  rail¬ 
roads,  the  Eastern  Railroads 
Presidents  Conference  and  Carl 
Byoir  and  Associates.  Some  of 
the  railroads  filed  a  counter 
claim  in  October,  1956. 


After  almost  four  months  of 
trial  before  Federal  Judge  Clary 
starting  Oct.  1,  1956,  the  lower 
court  found  against  all  the  de¬ 
fendants. 

Campaign  uf  Vililicatiun 

The  majority  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  Dec.  10  de¬ 
scribed  as  “fanciful”  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  railroads’  ac¬ 
tion  spearheaded  by  Byoir  was 
“merely  a  legitimate  public  re¬ 
lations  campaign  for  legisla¬ 
tion,”  but  maintained  it  was 
“one  of  vilification  designed  to 
desti-oy  the  gootl  will  of  the 
long-haul  trucking  industry.” 
The  decision  upheld  Judge 
Clary’s  opinion  that  the  “rail¬ 
roads  were  not  acting  as  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  public  welfare.” 

• 

Dr.  Boyce  Is  Deatl ; 
Newsprint  Analyst 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Boyce  died 
Monday,  Jan.  11,  in  the  Doctors 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  after 
a  short  illness.  He  was  66  years 
old. 

Dr.  Boyce  was  in  charge  of 
economic  studies  of  pulp,  paper 
and  lumber  industries  for  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Seivice  from  1920 
to  1928.  He  became  secretary  of 
the  American  Paper  &  Pulp 
Association  in  1928  and  held 
that  position  until  1940  when  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Paper  Section,  Forest  Products 
Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  in  Washington.  In  1944 
he  became  consultant  for  various 
governmental  agencies,  trade 
associations  and  private  com¬ 
panies. 

He  was  newsprint  consultant 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  pre¬ 
pared  three  studies  for  the  as¬ 
sociation  on  newsprint  supply 
and  demand,  the  first  being  is¬ 
sued  in  1951  and  the  last  in 
1957.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  preparing  a  fourth  study 
projecting  the  newsprint  picture 
■  through  1970. 


Rabbits  Report 
Made  Available 

Toronto 

“A  Rabbi  Visits  Germany,” 
a  series  of  six  articles  by  Rabbi 
Abraham  L.  Feinberg  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  has  been  reproduced  in 
booklet  form  and  made  available 
to  the  public. 

The  articles  are  a  personal 
report  on  Germany  by  the  Rabbi 
of  Toronto’s  Holy  Blossom  Tem¬ 
ple  after  his  visit  last  summer. 
He  writes  regularly  for  the 
Globe  and  Mail  on  religious  top¬ 
ics.  Copies  of  the  booklet  are 
available  from  the  Globe  and 
Mail  (Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment). 


Strike  Fails 
To  Stop  Press 
In  Portland 


Portland,  Ore. 

With  the  “graduation”  from 
basic  training  of  another  class 
of  mechanical  department  em¬ 
ployees,  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal  continued 
publication  of  combined  editions 
in  the  10th  week  of  a  strike  be¬ 
gun  by  stereotypers. 

Paper  handlers’  and  press¬ 
men’s  unions  formally  called 
strikes,  their  contracts  having 
expired.  Members  had  already 
joined  the  picket  lines  set  up 
Nov.  10  by  the  stereotypers. 

Cununittee  Hearings 

As  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  re¬ 
jected  a  petition  from  organized 
labor  to  appoint  a  fact-finding 
board,  because  he  didn’t  want 
the  government  settling  strikes, 
a  legislative  committee  heard 
testimony  concerning  the  im¬ 
portation  of  workers  for  the 
struck  papers. 

After  five  hours  of  hearing 
labor  and  management  on  the 
subject,  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  indicated  there  was  little 
likelihood  of  passage  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  bill  to  bar  struck  firms 
from  obtaining  help  outside  the 
state. 

James  P.  Rogers,  Journal  at¬ 
torney,  said  “the  unions  want 
the  state  to  hold  the  arms  of 
the  employers  so  the  unions  can 
slug  them.” 

William  F.  Lubersky,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Oregonian,  defended 
the  right  of  a  newspaper  to  im- 
ix)rt  new  employees  in  the  face 
of  a  strike. 

S627  a  Vt'eek 

Gerald  R.  Gish  of  Cleveland, 
who  said  he  was  a  member  of 
the  typographical  union  after 
having  been  a  professional 
strikebreaker,  testified  he  earned 
UD  to  $627  a  week  on  a  job  in 
1955. 

The  papers’  new  staffs  have 
been  producing  daily  editions, 
including  one  of  68  pages  for 
Sunday.  The  Saturday  evening 
edition  and  Monday  morning 
edition  have  been  eliminated  and 
the  subscription  lowered  from 
$1.95  to  $1.75  a  month. 

Sparked  by  the  local  AFL- 
CIO  council,  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  were  drawn  up  for  the 
Portland  Daily  New's.  providing 
capitalization  of  $1,250,000  for 
a  planned  24-page  paper  of  100,- 
000  circulation.  It  was  planned 
to  offer  stock. 


FLYING  HIGH— Arthur  A.  Rili,i 
left,  aviation  editor  of  the  Bnti,  » 
(Mass.)  Globe,  accepts  tli.e' 
Strebi9-Dobben  Memorial  tro^  v 
from  Gordon  Gilmore,  Tni. 
World  Airlines'  PR  vicepreild?^' ;1 
at  Phoenix,  Arii. 

(A>ncealineiit  of  Job  | 

Dismissal  Pay  1 

Minnkapoij;  j 
An  employee  who  held  an  ou:  S 
side  job  that  was  regarded  tot 
be  in  conflict  with  his  newspaptrj 
duties  was  rightfully  discharKt-'| 
without  severance  pay,  an  arb  | 
trator  has  ruled  under  the  ror 
tract  between  the  Guild  and  thr 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Trihuri. 

The  arbitrator,  Allen  McCoil^ 
found  that  a  sports  page 
editor  had  taken  part-time  rr 
ployment  as  executive  .'.ta  l  etar 
of  the  Bowling  Proprietors’  A.- 
sociation,  without  permission  f 
the  publisher.  He  also  found  a: 
extended  pattern  of  concealnif': 
which  he  held  ionstitut> 
“proven  dishonesty”  justifyin: 
denial  of  dismissal  pay. 

Home  Fiimisliiii^ 
Writers  Win  Cups 

Chica- 

Dorothy  Dawe  Awards  pr^ 
sented  by  the  American  Fun- 
ture  for  coverage  of  home  fa: 
nishings  news  went  to  thr“ 
newspaper  .staffers  here  las 
week. 

Recipients  of  gold  cups  wen 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Tapley,  Houstt 
(Tex.)  Chronicle;  Clara  B 
ronymus,  N ashville  (Tenil 
Tennessean;  and  Mrs.  Ethel  € 
Romm,  Middletown  (N.  YJ 
Daily  Record. 

• 

Heads  Berlin  Corps 

BEIUi 

Associated  Press  Corresfioai 
ent  Carl  Hartman  w'as  clertl 
chairman  of  Berlin’s  Foreif 
Press  Association.  He  succed 
D.  M.  Winter  of  Stockholm  S 
pressen  who  was  named  vice 
president.  I 
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10  Years  of  Mill  Operation 
Celebrated  at  Coosa  River 


Publishers’  Venture  Has  Netted 
Newsprint  Supply  with  Profits 


By  Kddie  Badger 

Coosa  Pines,  Ala. 

More  than  300  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives,  hankers,  business  ai  d 
industrial  leaders  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  helped  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Company  celebrate 
its  10th  anniversary'  Jan.  12. 

A  special  train  took  the  visi¬ 
tors  on  the  40-mile  trip  from 
Birmingham  for  an  inspection 
tour,  after  which  they  returned 
to  Birmingham  for  a  reception 
and  dinner.  There  they  heard 
James  (1.  Stahlman,  publisher 
of  the  Sa'tliville  Banner  and  a 
Coosa  River  director,  trace  the 
strides  made  in  the  last  decade 
by  the  South’s  second  newsprint 
mill. 

.\t  the  outset,  the  plant  had 
a  rated  capacity  of  100,000  tons 
of  newsprint  a  year.  Today  it 
is  capable  of  producing  more 
than  300,000  tons, 

S6,500.(K>0  Payroll 

Coosa  River  employs  1,050 
persons  whose  payroll  checks 
total  more  than  $6,500,000  a 
year. 

On  an  average  day,  51  freight 
cars  of  raw  materials  are  re¬ 
ceived  here  and  27  freight  cars 
of  finished  products  are  dis¬ 
patched.  The  output  includes 
newsprint  going  to  124  pub¬ 
lishers  in  124  cities  and  towns 
in  18  states  over  the  nation, 
plus  bleached  sulphate  pulp 
shipped  to  mills  of  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.,  for  processing  into 
facial  and  toilet  tissue  and  other 
products.  Annual  cost  of  pulp- 
wood  at  the  plant  is  approxi¬ 


mately  $7  million  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  freight  bill  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $5  million.  The 
company  has  purchased  well 
over  1,100,000  tons  of  coal  since 
its  formation. 

.  Each  day  80  million  gallons  of 
water  are  pumped  from  the 
Coosa  River  to  operate  the  plant. 

The  plant’s  daily  capacity  is 
850  tons  of  newsprint,  110  tons 
of  bleached  sulphate  pulp,  640 
tons  of  groundwood  pulp  and  50 
tons  of  semi-chemical  pulp. 

Current  pulpwood  consump¬ 
tion  annually  is  360,000  cords 
of  Southern  pine  and  hard¬ 
woods,  nearly  90  percent  of 
which  is  bought  from  local  farm¬ 
ers  and  woodlot  owners. 

To  assure  a  permanent  sup¬ 
ply  of  wood,  the  company  owms 
or  controls  458,000  acres  of 
timberlands  in  Alabama.  It 
grows  in  its  nursery  16  million 
pine  seedlings  a  year,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  number 
of  trees  consumed  each  year. 
Managing  these  woodlands  are 
22  graduate  foresters. 

'I,argeol'  Machine 

Now  in  full  production  at 
Coosa  River  is  its  No.  3  paper 
machine,  claimed  to  be  the 
world’s  largest,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  400  tons  of 
newsprint  per  day.  The  machine 
went  into  production  in  May, 
1958,  culminating  a  two-year, 
$35  million  expansion  program. 

It  is  343  inches  wide,  with 
break-in  runs  reaching  speeds 
of  2500  feet  per  minute.  At 


such  speeds  the  machine  can 
turn  out  140,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  during  one  year. 

The  plant’s  two  other  ma¬ 
chines  are  226  inches  wide,  with 
a  total  daily  production  of  450 
tons. 

The  Coosa  River  plant,  first 
in  the  South  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  was  conceived  by 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  the  1930s 
to  obtain  additional  newsprint 
in  the  face  of  shortages. 

Establishment  of  the  South’s 
first  mill.  Southland  Paper  Mills 
of  Lufkin,  Tex.,  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  earlier,  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  by  the  SNPA’s  newsprint 
mills  committee. 

Carl  Short  of  SNPA  named 
Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Birminffham  News, 
as  chairman  of  that  committee. 
That  was  after  Mr.  Hanson  re¬ 
turned  from  Army  service  in 
December,  1945,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  mission  was  spelled  out 
as  construction  of  a  newsprint 
mill  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  in 
March,  1946,  with  Edward  L. 
Norton,  Birmingham  business 
man,  as  president.  Mr.  Hanson 
was  named  vicepresident  and 
secretary. 

At  the  outset,  SNPA  direc¬ 
tors  reckoned  it  would  take  $8- 
10  million  to  build  the  mill  here. 
They  wound  up  spending  $32 
million  with  two  paper-making 
machines.  The  addition  of  the 
1958  machine  and  other  expan¬ 
sion  brings  the  gross  investment 
in  the  plant  today  to  more  than 
$72  million. 

Fe<leral  Power  Plant 

Establishment  of  the  mill 
found  a  post-war  use  for  the 
huge  powder-making  facilities 
of  the  Alabama  Ordnance  Works 


here.  Coosa  River  Newsprint  ac¬ 
quired  under  40-year  lease  the 
$8  million  federal  power  plant 
and  also  leased  the  83-million 
gallon  water  filter  plant  used 
by  the  federal  government  while 
World  War  II  was  being  waged. 

The  SNPA  committee  singled 
out  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  of 
Neenah,  Wis.,  recogrniz^  as 
among  the  world’s  foremost  pa- 
permakers,  for  the  jobs  of  build¬ 
ing  and  managing  the  new  mill. 

Ground  for  the  new  plant  was 
broken  April  21,  1948.  The  mill 
started  making  wood  pulp  Dec. 
5,  1949,  and  a  month  later  the 
first  roll  of  newsprint  came  off 
the  machines. 

Officers  of  Coosa  River  today 
are:  Donald  Comer,  Birming¬ 
ham  industrialist,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Mr.  Norton,  vice- 
president;  A.  G.  Wakeman, 
president;  P.  A.  Bachelder,  vice- 
president  and  secretary;  W.  R. 
Williams,  treasurer  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary;  and  M.  L.  Hunt, 
assistant  vicepresident. 

Directors  are  Messrs.  Bach¬ 
elder,  Wakeman,  Comer,  Han¬ 
son,  Stahlman,  W.  H.  Clifford 
of  Neenah,  Wis.,  who  had  a  key 
role  in  financing  the  enterprise; 
G.  K.  Crowell,  Neenah;  E.  L. 
Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City;  C.  J. 
Hentschell,  St.  Louis;  ’Thomas 
W.  Martin,  Birmingham;  A.  G. 
Sharp,  Neenah;  W.  H.  Swanson, 
Neenah;  J.  F.  Tims  Jr.,  New 
Orleans;  and  A.  C.  Wahlstedt, 
Kansas  City. 

Profitable  Operation 

Study  of  Coosa  River  News¬ 
print  Company  financial  state¬ 
ments  reveals  quite  clearly  that 
the  operation  over  the  last  10 
years  has  been  highly  success¬ 
ful. 

Although  officials  declined  to 
release  1959  figures  pending 
completion  of  the  annual  finan¬ 
cial  statement  in  March,  they 
said  ’59  was  better  than  ’58 
for  the  company. 

Of  the  $32  million  original 
cost,  $18  million  was  raised 
through  the  sale  of  common 
stock,  $10  million  of  which  was 
{Continued  on  page  71) 


Aerial  viaw  of  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Company's  mill. 
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The  No.  3  paper-making  machine,  said  to  be  world's  largest. 
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THE  MARK  OF  CAIN 
Crook,  Newsday 


A  RUSTLING  IN  THE  RUBBLE? 
Tingley,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 


MR.  PEABRAIN  GETS  HIS  KICKS 
Whitman,  Stockton  Record 


Editors  Resolve  Swastika  Dilemma 


On  Christmas  eve,  1959,  a 
S3magogue  in  Cologne,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  was  smeared  with  a  swas¬ 
tika — and  neo-nazism  poison  be¬ 
gan  to  spread  around  the  world. 
As  it  did,  the  press  found  itself 
divided  on  the  question  of  cover¬ 
age. 

As  this  country  felt  the  wave 
in  a  dozen  cities  from  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  to  Monterey,  Calif.,  xwlice 
guards  were  put  on  houses  of 
worship  and  Dr.  Julius  Mark, 
senior  rabbi  at  New  York’s 
Temple  Emanu-El,  largest  syna¬ 
gogue  in  the  United  States, 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  the 
coverage  dilemma. 

Rabbi  Mark  said  publicity 
about  the  swastika-daubing 
abroad  apparently  had  stirred 
up  the  “hoodlums  and  hooligans” 
in  New  York,  and  he  hoped 
there  would  be  as  much  publicity 
when  they  were  arrested. 

There  was. 

The  New  York  Post,  which 
had  given  the  incidents  promin¬ 
ent  space,  said  “the  flurries  of 
vandalism  .  .  .  pose  a  serious 
problem  for  newspapers.  In 
many  instances  these  deeds  are 
the  work  of  juveniles  who  know 
not  what  they  do,  and  have  no 
semblance  of  conscious  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  fanatic  political 
conspiracy.  There  are  some  who 
contend  such  characters  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  prospect  that 
their  deeds  will  get  newspaper 
notice. 

“We  recognize  the  problem; 
but  the  solution  does  not  lie  in 
pretending  that  these  episodes 
never  occurred.” 

The  other  side  of  the  coin 
saw  radio  and  television  sta¬ 


tions  in  Des  Moines  declare  they 
did  not  plan  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  swastika- 
smearings  (One  had  been  paint¬ 
ed  on  a  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
synagogue) . 

The  “publk  ity  given  such  in¬ 
cidents  merely  serves  to  stimul¬ 
ate  the  kind  of  immature  mind 
which  is  likely  to  be  moved  to 
imitation,”  the  broadcasters 
maintained. 

E&P  asked  newspapers  in 
several  major  areas  if  they  had 
adopted  any  policy  in  respect 
to  stories  about  local  incidents. 

Frank  Eyerly,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
replied  that  his  paper  had  no 
policy  regarding  the  incidents 
“other  than  our  customary  policy 
of  reporting  in  proper  focus 
what  goes  on  locally  and  else¬ 
where.” 

Mr.  Eyerly  stated,  “The  in¬ 
cidents  reported  in  this  country 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  either 
teenage  or  adult  hoodlumism 
with  no  particular  signficance 
so  far  as  racism  is  concerned 
.  .  .  the  one  Iowa  incident  .  .  . 
was  used  in  relatively  brief 
form.” 

No  Special  Policy- 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  said  he  was  always 
“a  little  nettled  when  anyone 
suggests  there  should  be  ‘policy’ 
in  handling  news  stories.” 

He  said  the  Commercial  Ap- 
X)eal  had  no  special  policy  on 
news  “execpt  to  judge  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  newsworthiness.” 
He  added  that  some  of  the 
smearing  stories  were  given  first 
page  display,  while  others  were 


placed  inside  when  news  of 
greater  importance  broke. 

There  had  been  no  local  in¬ 
cidents,  Mr.  Ahlgren  pointed 
out,  but  if  they  were,  he  stated, 
“They  would  have  taken  prece¬ 
dence  over  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.” 

William  B.  Dickinson,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  said  his 
paper  so  far  had  used  princi¬ 
pally  roundup  stories  from  the 
press  services.  The  only  local 
incident  was  used  on  Page  One, 
topping  a  press  service  world¬ 
wide  roundup. 

Share  of  Crackpots 

The  Long  Island  Star-Journal, 
in  Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  point¬ 
ed  out  it  had  “its  proportionate 
share  of  crackpots  and  vandals” 
and  that  several  church  and 
synagogue  buildings  were  de¬ 
faced  there. 

Paul  A.  Tierney,  editor,  of 
the  Star-Journal,  said  “there 
was  no  problem  involved  in  news 
coverage”  and  the  paper  follow¬ 
ed  its  normal  practice  of  print¬ 
ing  what  happened  “as  accur¬ 
ately  as  possible  in  all  news¬ 
worthy  detail.” 

Mr.  Tierney  added  “Person¬ 
ally  I  regard  these  stories  as 
important.  Most  of  them  have 
made  Page  One.  Granted  that  in 
all  probability  only  a  handful  of 
unbalanced  individuals  are 
guilty,  acts  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry  indicate  a  social  mal¬ 
adjustment  which,  however 
limited,  requires  sober  and  non- 
sensational  exposure.” 

Erwin  Swangard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  gave  a  similar  opinion.  He 


said  the  paper  was  presentin; 
full  publicity  to  local  anti-sea- 
itic  incidents  mainly  because  “ol 
the  general  furor  created  all  over 
the  world”  but  added  “we  fee 
we  must  approach  this  problec 
cautiously  because  undue  pab 
licity  will  only  encouragt 
further  acts  by  hoodlums  m 
other  elements  trying  to  oreau 
disturbances  of  any  kind,  takins 
advantage  of  any  situation  thi 
would  lend  itself  to  causing  dk 
turbances  and  exhibitions.” 

Alfred  Friendly,  managim 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C) 
Post,  stated  his  paper  oovere, 
the  synagogue  smear  stories  »i 
the  wire  services  have  carriec 
them.  Regarding  the  one  loci 
incident,  which  he  said  the  paper 
reported  in  full,  Mr.  Friendij 
enclosed  the  clipping  that  ru 
as  a  one-column,  two-line  heic 
story  about  four  inches. 

Published  Penaltiee 

Charles  Schneider,  editor  o: 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Coll 
Bulletin,  said  his  paper  h» 
given  full  but  not  exceptional 
coverage  to  the  incidents  a»i 
published  a  story  on  the  penil 
ties  that  appli^  in  cases  i 
vandalism-hoodlumism  locallj 
According  to  Mr.  Schneider, 
“pending  any  unexpected  de 
velopments  in  this  situation,  oB 
policy  is  the  same  on  all  new 
stories.  We  print  them.” 

He  added  that  the  neared 
local  incident  was  a  swastilB 
smeai-ed  on  a  church  in  Monte¬ 
rey,  Calif.,  and  the  paper  car 
ri^  a  3-col  picture  and  stoij 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Kelmas, 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Some  Comments  on 


THE  RADIO  ADVERTISING  BUREAU 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS 


by  the  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE  of 

the  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  flodio  Advertising  Bureau  tvas  founded  in  1951  controlled  by  an  advertiser  ir 
and  ^most  immediately  began  vigorous  and  continuing  his  selection  of  newspapers. 
attacks  on  newspapers  and  newspaper  advertising.  ,  However,  the  RAB  has  clever 

mtmty.  Its  membership  now  numbers  1,070  stations,  important  negative  fac 

dud  its  1960  budget  is  Ytiove  thati  otic  thiIIioti  dolUivs  ^qj,  affecting  all  daily  newspa- 
which  will  enable  it  to  expand  its  service  to  include  pers  as  advertising  media. 
radio  management  information;  consultations  with  ad-  The  initial  step  was  to  re 
vertising  agencies  on  commercials;  and.  speechwriting  lease  a  table  of  figures  called 
for  member  stations.  “Guide  to  Penetration  and  Un 

The  BAB  boasts  a  million  libranj  of  facts,  files  duplicated  Coverage  of  Hornet 
and  figures."  Principal  Daily  Newspaper! 

While  it  is  difficidt  to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  the  top  50  Markets.” 

RAB  activity,  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  in  spite  of  part  ^of  ^which  is  reproduced  u 
television,  1959  tvas  radio  advertising’s  greatest  year. 

The  Radio  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  has  attacked  newspapers 
both  nationally  and  at  the  local 
level.  It  claims  to  furnish  local 
stations  with  more  selling  am¬ 
munition  than  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  com¬ 
bined. 

Attitude  Toward  Papers 

The  general  attitude  of  the 
RAB  toward  newspapers  may 
well  be  summed  up  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  made  by  its 
President: 

“We  have  more  information 
on  newspapers  in  a  market  than 
the  newspapers  themselves.” 

Having  thus  assumed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  top  authority  on  news¬ 
papers,  the  RAB  has  proceeded 
to  discredit  newspapers,  hoping 
thereby  to  induce  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  into  radio  at 
both  national  and  local  levels. 

One  of  its  various  statistical 
maneuvers  has  been  the  tabula¬ 
tion  of  e.stimates  of  duplication 
among  daily  newspapers. 

While  duplication  among 
newspapers  is  sometimes  a  fac¬ 
tor  when  setting  up  a  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  schedule,  it  has 
never  been  a  matter  of  national 
importance,  or  even  national  in¬ 
terest.  It  exists  to  an  appreci¬ 
able  degree  only  in  a  handful 
of  markets,  and  can  be  easily 


In  Two  Parts 
PART  I 


GUIDE  TO  PENETRATION  AND  UNDUPLICATED  COVERAGE  OF  HOMES 
BY  PRINCIPAL  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  TOP  SO  MARKETS 


MARKET  &  NUMSER 
OF  CITY  ZONE,  RETAIL 
RANK  TRADING  ZONE  HOMES 


RETAa 

TRADING 

ZONE 


CITY 

ZONE 


1.  New  York-Northen  N.  J.  Herald  Tribune 

CZ;  2,608,785  Mirror . 

RTZ:  1,993,720  News . 


Times 


Joumal-American _ 

Post  . . 

World-Telegram  &  Sun 


Figure  . . .  1 


UNDUPLICATED  COVERAGE-  86.8 


2.  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Examiner 
CZ:  1,208,375 
RTZ:  932,965 


Herald  Express 


Mirror-News 


UNDUPLICATED  COVERAGE-  36.9 


Tribune  .... 
American 
News 


Material  for  this  article  in  the 
continuing  series  on  Newspaper  • 
research  facts  was  prepared  Philadcl 

By  John  Mauro  CZ^^ 

The  Branham  Company 

and  [  ’• 

Lawrence  Roehsler  v 

New  York  World-Telegram  vilTV... 
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Source:  Radio  Advertising  Bureau  \ 


Newspapers  Meet 
‘Cash  Register  Test’ 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Advertising  agency  jjeople 
were  told  this  week  they  are  so 
far  removed  from  where  sales 
are  made  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
see  that  “newspapers,  meeting 
daily  their  cash  register  test, 
provide  agencies  with  the  best 
possible  research.” 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Timot-Dispatch  and 
News-Leader,  said  at  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Media  Planners 
Association  that  the  newspapers’ 
“cash  register  test”  tells  “how 
many  sales  are  created  per 
dollar  invested.” 

Others  api>earing  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  Mr.  Donnahoe  ^vere: 
Robert  Hoffman,  TV  Advertising 
Representatives;  Jerome  Greene, 
director,  Alfred  Politz  Media 
Studies;  and  Bernard  Ober, 
manager  of  research,  William 
Esty  Co.,  Inc. 

Answers  (Jnesiiuns 

Mr.  Donnahoe’s  remarks  were 
in  reply  to  questions  addressed 
to  the  panel. 

He  noted  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  alx>ut  audience 
composition,  advertising  exjws- 
ure,  reach,  behavior  patterns, 
time  spent  reading  as  against 
viewing — “apples  vs.  oranges.” 

“In  Richmond  we  have  three 
highly-competitive  TV  stations 
and  eight  radio  stations,  each 
with  a  different  personality,” 
Mr.  Donnahoe  said.  “One  retail 
advertiser  invests  more  with  us 
for  advertising  than  he  does 
with  all  the  other  media  com- 
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day  in  the  New  York  area  (more 
than  300,000  circulation)  and 
the  Long  Beach  Independent 
Press  Telegram  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area  (with  almost  150,000 
circulation). 

Are  Figures  Misleading? 

But  going  along  with  the  Ra¬ 
dio  Advertising  Bureau’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  “principal”  —  are  these 
figrures  useful,  or  are  they  mis¬ 
leading? 

Newspapers  generally  have 
not  felt  it  worth  while  to  spend 
much  money  on  costly  duplica¬ 
tion  surveys,  but,  by  an  unusual 
coincidence,  there  were  two  field 
surveys  of  daily  newspaper  du¬ 
plication  made  in  the  Los  An- 


bined.  Why?  Because  he  gets 
results.” 

Mr.  Donnahoe  agreed  with  an¬ 
other  questioner  that  a  “blend 
of  different  media  was  a  common 
sense  approach  to  buying  ad¬ 
vertising.”  He  said  his  news¬ 
paper  would  soon  publish  new 
research  on  the  proposition. 

“It  is  the  true  function  of 
media  research,”  he  said,  “to  at 
least  develop  principles  that  may 
be  applied  in  finding  the  solution 
to  each  specific  problem.” 

He  named  three  “promising 
areas”  for  research: 

Analysis  of  audience  composi¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  prospects  and 
non-prospects  for  given  prod¬ 
ucts — the  number  of  consumer 
units  in  the  market  for  a  ne^v 
car,  refrigerator,  or  hi-fi  set, 
and  so  on.  A  pilot  study  has  been 
made  and  it  shows  that  pros¬ 
pects  are  not  passive  toward 
newspai>er  advertising. 

Study  of  actual  advertising 
exposure — how  many  prospects 
actually  read  a  new-car  ad,  and 
how  many  non-prospects?  How 
many  prospects  see  a  given  TV 
commercial,  and  how  many  non¬ 
prospects? 

Study  the  major  factors  that 
enter  into  the  effectiveness  of 
these  exposures  in  terms  of 
creating  sales — the  qualitative 
values  of  media. 

“All  of  this,”  Mr.  Donnahoe 
said,  “would  be  more  useful  to 
advertisers  than  the  research 
which  aims  to  establish  the  uni¬ 
versal  superiority  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  medium  through  some 

geles  market  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  RAB  analysis. 

Let  us  compare  the  findings 
of  these  surveys  with  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Radio  Advertising 
Bureau. 

Dan  E.  Clark  &  Associates,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  a  nationally 
respected  research  organization, 
made  a  survey  of  newspaper 
duplication  in  Los  Angeles  ABC 
City  Zone  using  a  probability 
sample  of  1,000  in-the-home  in¬ 
terviews  that  indicated  a  net 
coverage  of  .  .  .  not  36.9%  as 
stated  bv  the  RAB  .  .  .  but 
74.3%. 

No  margin  of  error,  or  statis¬ 
tical  tolerance  could  possibly  ac¬ 
count  fur  such  a  vast  difference. 

During  the  same  period.  Facts 
Consolidated  of  San  Francisco, 
another  highly  regarded  re¬ 
search  organization,  conducted 
an  in-the-home  survey  based  on 


particular  audience  measure¬ 
ment  or  comparison.” 

Mr.  Hoffman,  limited  himself 
to  discussing  newspapers  vs.  TV 
as  advertising  media. 

“Many  times  the  comparison 
is  based  primarily  on  subjective 
elements,”  he  said.  “For  ex¬ 
ample  one  of  the  prime  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  campaign  is  to  in¬ 
clude  the  names  of  local  dealers 
— here  newspapers  are  the  ob¬ 
vious  choice;  or,  if  an  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  to  reach  pre-school- 
age  children,  here  TV  gets  the 
nod.” 

Advertisers’  ('.»>ne<m 

Advertisers,  he  said,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  (1)  how  many  people 
can  see  or  read  the  message; 
(2)  how  many  actually  see  or 
read  the  message  over  the  course 
of  the  campaign;  and  (3)  what 
type  of  people  see  or  hear  the 
message. 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  newspapers 
have  done  little  on  researching 
types  of  readers. 

He  showed  a  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  .ANPA,  booklet  which 
contained  13  pages  on  market 
studies  and  less  than  two  on 
readership  studies. 

Mr.  Ober  contended  that  “in¬ 
termedia  comparisons  are  useful 
only  in  terms  of  costs  of  reach¬ 
ing  potential  customers  of  an 
advertiser’s  products.” 

Mr.  Greene  explained  how  he 
had  found  a  common  denomina¬ 
tor  of  comparison  for  all  media 
in  “advertising  exposure.” 


Spencer  Irn  iii  Dies 

Cleveland 

Spencer  D.  Irwin,  59,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  and  foreign  news  an¬ 
alyst  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  died  Jan.  12  after  suffer¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack. 

a  series  of  carefully  constructed 
quota  samples,  totalling  6,000 
interviews  in  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty.  Los  Angeles  County  coin¬ 
cides  generally  with  the  Los 
Angeles  ABC  Retail  Trading 
Zone.  The  Facts  Consolidated 
net  coverage  figure  for  the  four 
Los  Angeles  Central  City  Dailies 
in  Los  Angeles  County  as  63.9% 
.  .  .  far,  far  higher  than  the 
39.6%  published  by  the  Radio 
Advertising  Bureau. 

/rDo  these  figures  support  the 
statement  of  the  President  of 
the  Radio  Advertising  Bureau: 

“We  have  more  information 
on  newspapers  in  a  market  than 
the  newspapers  themselves!”? 

Or  do  they  perhaps  indicate 
that  newspapers  have  been  just 
a  little  careless  in  letting  a  com¬ 
petitor  get  away  with  so  much 
for  so  long? 

Next:  The  Los  Angeles  Story. 


Valery  Plays 
A  Hunch  and 
Wins  Gambit 


While  a  bevy  of  icpotSi 
combed  half  of  Europe  sean 
ing  for  the  runaway  heiu 
Gamble  Benedict,  18,  and  k 
Romanian-born  suitor,  Aad 
Porumbeanu,  a  hunch,  routii 
checking  and  luck,  won  the  Nij 
York  Daily  News  an  excluiil 
interview  with  the  couple  by  j| 
Paris  correspondent,  Bema 
Valery. 

The  News’  telegraph  editu 
Hugh  Schuck,  described  howtl 
French-  Iwrn  corresponchi 
found  the  couple: 

“Valery  got  the  story  l)ecaa 
of  his  many  friends  and  wit 
acquaintanceship  with  pc'ophi 
government  work  and  in  tk 
bistros. 

“He  had  a  hunch  that  if  aiy 
body  knew  where  the  coupl 
could  be  found  it  would  be  Jei 
Cosacesco,  a  Romanian  -  bon 
lawyer  friend.  Valery  rcraoi 
bered  that  Porumbeanu  oi» 
lived  in  Paris  after  he  tscapt; 
from  Romania. 

“He  also  knew  that  CosacciA 
had  a  wide  acquaintanceship 
among  Romanian  refugees  a:; 
figured  that  if  Porumbear.. 
knew  Cosacesco,  the  lawyer 
might  be  one  of  the  first  ))eof!: 
Andre  would  contact  in  Park. 

The  hunch  was  right.  .4r:: 
Valery  not  only  got  an  inter 
view,  but  his  foresight  in  takir.! 
along  a  photographer,  hastii; 
contacted  at  the  Paris  phr 
agency,  Dalmas,  also  won  th 
News  exclusive  radiophotos. 

Valery  has  been  Paris  ccr 
respondent  for  the  News  aboii: 
10  years  and  has  other  scoo; 
to  his  credit.  He  broke  the  stor 
of  the  love  affair  between  Italk 
movie  director  Roberto  Ros® 
lini  and  Das  Gupta  Sonali,  ' 
wife  of  an  Indian  govern 
official.  At  the  time,  Ros 
was  married  to  Ingrid  Ber 

Valery  has  covered  Euro 
conferences  for  the  News, 
plans  to  cover  the  “Summit  l 
ference”  in  May.  He  speaks 
languages,  including  Ru 
and  Japanese. 


Hiretl  for  New  Daily 

San  J 

John  A.  Zerbe,  Puerto  Ri 
industrialist  and  advertis 
man,  has  been  engaged  as 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Juan  Star,  new  daily  establi 
by  Gardner  Cowles  and  Wil 
J.  Dovillier. 
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»b(>atin(;  means  business’ 


Papers  Tie-Up  at  Pier 
Loaded  with  Ad  Linage 


Bv  K<ilM*rt  B.  Mclntvre 


Linafce  and  lanyards  appar¬ 
ently  take  to  each  other  as  boats 
take  to  water. 

PromotinK  the  overall  inter¬ 
ests  of  400  marine  engine  and 
boat  manufacturers,  lM>atin^  ac¬ 
cessory  manufacturers,  and 
others  with  a  vested  interest  in 
the  booming  boating  industry, 
has  resulted  in  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers,  Inc.,  helping 
newspapers  to  amass  millions  of 
otherwise  unplumbed  boating 
linage. 

The  Golden  Anniversarj’  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Motor  Boat 
Show  which  opened  this  week 
(Jan.  15-24)  in  the  New  York 
Coliseum  marks  the  50th  na¬ 
tional  show’  put  together  by  the 
NAEBM  since  the  association 
was  founded  in  1904  to  promote 
and  safeguard  the  interests  of 
America’s  then  mere  15,000  pri¬ 
vate  boat  ow’ners. 


8-Point  Program 


dent  of  H.  A.  Bruno  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  New’  York,  public 
relations  counsel  for  the 
NAEBM  since  1927. 


.Newspaper  Formal 


Format  of  the  “BMB”  pro¬ 
motion  is  that  of  an  eight-page, 
standard-size  newspaper  con¬ 
taining  hundreds  of  sample  boat¬ 
ing  ads,  editorial  photos,  news 
stories,  “how-to”  articles  and 
manufacturers’  trade  marks  — 
all  for  a  new’spaper’s  use  in  pre¬ 
paring  special  boating  supple¬ 
ments  tied  to  the  hundreds  of 
motor  boat  shows  held  locally 
throughout  the  U.  S.  in  com¬ 
munities  w’here  private  boating 
facilities  are  available. 


Today,  56  years  later,  the 
NAEBM  is  riding  the  crest  of 
an  eight-point  w’ave  of  serv’ice 
available  to  some  7,330,000  pri¬ 
vate  boat  ow’ners  throughout  the 
U.  S.  This  program  includes: 
boating  promotion;  boat  financ¬ 
ing;  marina  development;  boat¬ 
ing  safety;  legislative  serv’ice; 
scholarships;  statistical  infor- 
imation;  and,  of  course,  the  stag¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Motor  Boat 


Offered  each  year  to  more 
than  2,(X)0  dailies  and  weeklies, 
“BMB”  has  helped  participating 
newspapers  to  make-fast  to  a 
183%  gain  in  boating  linage 
over  the  past  six  years  alone. 

In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  has  called  the 
“BMB”  promotion  “the  most 
successful  of  its  kind.” 


Boating's  (^Iden  .Awards 


To  supplement  the  “BMB” 
promotion,  the  NAEBM  issues  a 
weekly  boating  news  column  to 
more  than  750  newspapers  and 
magazine  writers  and  broad¬ 
casters.  In  addition.  Boating’s 
Golden  Awards  are  made  to 
newspapers  in  four  different  cir¬ 
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CHARTING  A  LINAGE  COURSE— Fred  L.  Hew!H  Jr.  (left),  president, 
National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers,  looks  over 
1959  edition  of  Boating  Means  Business  newspaper  mat  service,  prior  to 
planning  I960  issue.  Shown  with  Mr.  Hewitt  are  H.  A.  Bruno  (right), 
president,  H.  A.  Bruno  &  Associates,  Inc.,  public  relations  counselor  to 
the  NAEBM  for  33  years,  and  Russell  D.  Gudgeon  (center),  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bruno  organization  and  founder  of  the  "BMB" 
service  in  1936. 


(Ohio)  Star,  in  1958.  Mr.  Bo- 
hannan’s  column,  “The  Old 
Salt,”  is  syndicated  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  Syndicate,  and 
Canada- Wide  Features. 


Deadline  for  Day  Award  en¬ 
tries  for  1959  writing  is  Jan.  30, 
according  to  the  Journalism  Di¬ 
vision  of  Boston  University 
which  conducts  the  competition 
for  the  NAEBM. 


(Ore.)  Oreffonian  in  connection 
with  the  Portland  Boat  Show. 
In  another  Washington  Birth¬ 
day  edition,  the  Miami  Herald 
published  51  tabloid  pages 
spliced  to  the  Miami  Interna¬ 
tional  Boat  Show. 


Of  some  20  current  projects 
supported  by  the  NAEBM,  none 
is  of  more  interest  to  news¬ 


.Newspaper  Surveys 

Mr.  Gudgeon  said  that  each 
year  the  NAEBM  makes  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  newspapers  running  sec¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  local 
boat  shows  or  special  events; 


1^0  w. 

For  24  of  its  56  years  the 
AEBM,  through  its  annual 
■nmotioi  program,  has  acted 
W  a  channel-marker  for  both 
Haily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
■nest  of  boating  linage.  To  date, 
teording  to  Fred  L.  Hewitt  Jr., 
lAEBM  president,  no  news¬ 
paper  that  has  tied-in  with  the 
■•ociation’s  elaborate  “Boating 
Means  Business”  service  has 
aver  gone  aground  on  a  reef 
katren  of  extra  ad  linage. 

Introduced  by  NAEBM  in 
U36  0  help  newspapers  in  the 
Mitorial-advertising  coverage  of 
^ting  on  a  local  basis,  “BMB” 
»  the  brainchild  of  Russell  D. 
Ndgeon,  executive  vicepresi- 

*DIT0R  ac  PUBLISHER 


culation  classifications  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  all-around  editorial, 
advertising  and  allied  promotion 
of  boating.  The  award  itself 
consists  of  a  gold  replica  of  a 
ship’s  wheel.  Certificates  of 
award  go  to  runner-up  papers. 
The  aw’ard  year  runs  from  No¬ 
vember  to  November. 

Another  aw’ard,  the  $1,000 
Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award — 
a  Pulitzer-type  prize — is  given 
for  the  best  example  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  on  the  subject  of 
boating. 

First  winner  of  the  $1,000 
Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  for 
writing  was  John  Bohannan, 
editor  of  the  weekly  Columbus 
for  January  16,  1960 


papers  than  the  “BMB”  service. 

According  to  Mr.  Gudgeon, 
who  supervises  the  NAEBM  ac¬ 
count  out  of  H.  A.  Bruno  and 
Associates,  a  survey  of  boat 
show  supplements  published  in 
30  states  by  newspapers  up  to 
August  of  1959  show^  that  114 
dailies  and  15  weeklies  carried 
438  tabloid  pages  and  720  full 
pages  devoted  to  coverage  of  79 
local-area  boat  shows. 

Largest  of  these  supplements, 
60  pages,  appeared  Feb.  22  in 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  and 
tied  in  with  the  New  England 
Boat  Show.  Second  largest  sup¬ 
plement  in  ’59,  52  pages,  ran 
the  same  day  in  the  Portland 


also  a  survey  of  newspapers 
with  regular  boating  pages  in 
season  or  year  ‘round.  As  of  last 
August,  118  dailies  and  30  week¬ 
lies  carried  such  sections  regu¬ 
larly. 

The  NAEBM,  in  the  interest 
of  helping  such  sections  to  do 
the  best  possible  job  for  its 
members  and  participating 
newspapers,  constantly  strives 
to  keep  its  “BMB”  service  at 
maximum  pulling  power. 

In  March  of  1955,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  expanded  the  service 
to  include  such  themes  as  show¬ 
time,  fitting-out  season,  regattas 
and  general  family  boating.  As 
a  result  of  this  change,  the  asso- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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ard-size  format  on  its  boating 
section  and  gained  about  50% 
more  linage  over  the  48-page 
tabloid  section  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 


ciation  was  able  to  report  at  the 
end  of  1955  that  562  news¬ 
papers,  twice  as  many  as  in 
1953,  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  “BMB”  service. 

NAEBM  President  Hewitt  has 
always  urged  publishers,  boat¬ 
ing  editors  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  newspapers  to  “cash  in 
on  the  tremendous  continuous 
boating  boom.”  Over  the  years 
many  have  heeded  his  advice. 

According  to  Mr.  Hewitt, 
from  1954  through  1959  there 
was  a  183%  increase  in  boating 
ad  linage  in  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  covering  boating.  He  said 
that  in  1957,  572  newspapers 
ordered  the  “BMB”  service  and 
that  20  leading  dailies  reported 
their  ’57  boating  linage  was  up 
44%  over  the  ’56  figures. 

651  Reqiie^if) 

As  further  proof  of  how  news¬ 
papers  benefit  from  the  “BMB” 
service,  Mr.  Hewitt  went  back 
to  the  first  eight  weeks  of  1958 
when  651  papers  requested  the 
promotion,  about  23%  more 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1957. 
He  said  that  by  May  of  1958, 
69  dailies  and  three  weeklies, 
representing  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  20,000,000  in  23  states, 
had  run  77  special  boat  show 
supplements  with  a  total  of  742 
pages.  These  special  pages,  sec¬ 
tions  and  supplements  carried 
1,500,000  lines  of  advertising 
and  editorial  matter. 

Mr.  Hewitt  added  that  the 
1958  sun'ey  of  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded  an  even  dozen  tabloid 
sections  among  the  77  total,  as 
against  11  tab  sections  out  of  a 
total  of  45  published  in  1956.  He 
noted  that  the  ’58  boating  lin¬ 
age  increased  by  about  56% 
while  the  number  of  boating 
pages  gained  by  45%. 

96,000  Plus  Line* 

A  further  check  of  the 
NAEBM’s  1958  records  shows 
that  the  biggest  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  printed  in  conjunction 
with  a  boating  event  that  year 
was  a  56-page,  standard-size 
section  carried  by  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  on  Feb.  23  for 
the  2nd  Annual  New  England 
Boat  Show.  It  contained  96,000 
lines  of  advertising  and  39,000 
lines  of  editorial  content. 

The  second  biggest  section  in 
1958,  38  pages,  was  published 
by  the  Portland  Oregonian,  also 
on  Feb.  23,  during  the  Portland 
Boat  Show.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1957  the  Oregonian 
switched  from  tabloid  to  stand- 


Mr.  Hewitt  pointed  out  this 
week  that  26  newspapers  repre¬ 
senting  13  states  have  been  des¬ 
ignated  finalists  among  the  more 
than  50  screened  nominations 
for  1959  Boating’s  Golden 
Awards.  Winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  22  when  five  ship’s 
wheels  and  11  certificates  will 
be  presented  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  NAEBM  membership 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
during  the  National  Motor  Boat 
Show. 

Commenting  on  the  ’59  en¬ 
tries,  Mr.  Hewitt  said  that  1959 
boating  linage  continued  an  up¬ 
ward  trend,  with  entries  report¬ 
ing  a  42%  gain  for  the  year. 

“It  is  significant,”  he  said, 
“that  24  daily  newspapers  ran 
more  than  100,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  whereas  only  15  dailies 
reached  this  figure  in  1958.  Al¬ 
so,  for  the  first  time  two  dailies 
topped  the  half-million  mark  in 
boating  linage — the  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  News  and  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler.” 


In  an  effort  to  provide  an¬ 
swers  to  the  most  asked  ques¬ 
tions  about  boating  by  members 
of  the  working  press,  the 
NAEBM  maintains  an  elaborate 
press  kit.  Prepared  by  Ralph 
lanuzzi,  account  executive  at  H. 
A.  Bruno  and  Associates,  the 
loose-leaf  kit  contains  material 
never  before  compiled,  especial¬ 
ly  in  a  section  on  “General  Boat¬ 
ing  Statistics.”  In  order  to  facil¬ 
itate  keeping  its  contents  up-to- 
date,  the  NAEBM  periodically 
distributes  revision  sheets.  Next 
revision,  according  to  Mr. 
lanuzzi,  will  be  made  next 
month. 

Increased  Coverage 

According  to  Mr.  Gudgeon, 
coverage  of  the  National  Motor 
Boat  Show  by  newspapers  out¬ 
side  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
area  has  increased  substantially 
in  postwar  years.  He  said  that 
last  Januaiy  some  50  boating 
editors  checked  in  representing 
newspapers  in  such  water- 
minded  communities  as  Boston, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco,  Miami, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Norfolk, 
Milwaukee,  Providence,  and 
others. 

“At  least  another  half-hun¬ 
dred  newspapers  went  ‘boating- 
minded’  last  year  and  their 
stepped-up  efforts  are  registered 
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1.  R.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News .  595,560  4S2J7; 

2.  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler .  564,121  440,11; 

3.  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  .  452,000  396J|| 

4.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram .  440,000  320001 

5.  SeaHle  (Wash.)  Times .  426,286  332Jg 

6.  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  .  322,360  220J1| 

7.  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald  .  231,372  6||;j 

8.  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  &  Sunday  American  225,653  172, 7ti 

9.  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer .  216,440  (norecodi 

10.  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register  .  222,000  141001 

11.  New  York  Times  .  211,000  I630II 

12.  Houston  (Tex.)  Post .  186,461  I6S,S03 

13.  Washington  (D.C.)  Star  .  180,817  94,10! 

14.  Sarasota  (Fla.)  News .  179,494  132,700 

15.  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-News .  170,537  lOJTt 

16.  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  .  162,333  129,311 

17.  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News  &  Globe  Times .  157,852  127001 

18.  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour .  142,401-  154,330 

19.  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger .  131,418  61,100 

20.  Peoria  (III.)  Star-Journal .  131,127  63M 

21.  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  .  130,755  61,711 

22.  Orlando  (Ha.)  Sentinel  Star .  110,800  lOIJOl 

23.  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald  .  110,054  27,11) 

24.  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle .  104,923  92,123 

25.  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News .  95,200  (no  raced' 

26.  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  90,178  77,131 

27.  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press .  81,430  60,11 

28.  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune .  80,432  41,1# 

29.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register .  72,290  21613 

30.  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier  Express  .  64,488  44,13( 

31.  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press .  50,959*  46,111 

32.  Philadelphia  ( Pa.)  Bulletin  .  48,855  34021 

33.  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gaiette  .  46,000  29,0# 

34.  Miami  (Ra.)  News  45,234  4365* 

35.  New  York  Journal-American  43,158  326# 

36.  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times .  42,149**  (no  record 

37.  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press .  42,000  20,OOC 

38.  Danville  (Va.)  Commercial  News  .  33,600  9,I(X 

39.  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise .  33,509  I2jtt 

40.  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  .  30,506  4,5# 

*  10  months:  **  7  months 


in  both  increased  editorial  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  sport  and  in  ad 
linage  gains,”  Mr.  Gudgeon  said. 
“The  boating  boom  has  hit  all 
sections  of  the  country,  inland 
as  well  as  coastal.  Boat  dealers 
are  becoming  more  promotional 
minded  and  are  supporting  boat¬ 
ing  pages  in  their  local  news¬ 
papers  with  increased  linage 
schedules.” 

Mr.  Gudgeon  noted  a  growing 
trend  to  a  profitable  “wedding” 
of  classified  and  display  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  larger  newspapers, 
bringing  the  boating  classified 
columns  out  into  the  light  of  the 
boating  pages. 

“Exposed  to  this  spotlight,” 
he  said,  “the  dealer  is  inclined 
to  grow  with  it.  Plus  business 
facets  are  adding  to  the  boating 
page  linage  totals.  Banks  and 
finance  companies  providing 
boat  loans,  and  insurance  brok¬ 
ers  with  marine  coverage,  now 
provide  ad  copy  ignored  up  to  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  ‘BMB’ 
service  first  pointed  the  way. 

“Such  copy,”  Mr.  Gudgeon 
said,  “now  accounts  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  10%  of  the  boating  page 
linage  total.  Additional  sources 
such  as  men’s  and  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  waterfront  real  es¬ 
tate,  seafood  restaurants,  jewel¬ 
ers,  fishing  equipment  stores, 
hardware  stores  and  awning 


makers  comprise  another  2SS 
of  the  total  plus  linage.” 

‘End  Not  in  .Sight’ 

NAEBM  President  Hewi; 
said  that  his  association  wiE 
continue  to  provide  the  “BMB’ 
service  to  newspapers  for  jffi 
as  long  as  it  is  of  value  to  then. 

“Apparently  the  end  in  inter 
est  in  this  service  is  not  yet  L’ 
sight,”  he  said.  “When  you  reii- 
ize  that  requests  for  the  senin 
last  year  totaled  768,  up  21  ovc 
the  previous  year,  it  appears  ob¬ 
vious  that  more  papers  are  riii 
ing  on  the  crest  of  the  incre*.'- 
ing  boating  business.” 

He  added  that  retail  sales  o’ 
boating  at  the  local  level  wem 
over  the  two-billion  dollar  marl 
for  the  second  successive  tin* 
in  1959  by  some  $2,475,000,  am 
should  well  exceed  the  two  an* 
one  half  billion  dollar  total  n 
1960. 

Motor  Boat  Queen 

Reigning  over  the  Golden  .4ir 
niversary  National  Motor  Bot 
Show  this  week  is  Patricia  Eli** 
Merrill  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J- 
selected  from  nominations  tna« 
by  newspaper  boating  cditon 
from  coast-to-coast.  Miss  Merrii 
was  nominated  by  Hy  Cunninf 
ham,  sports  editor.  Red  Bait 
(N.J.)  Register. 
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Some  marlcets  a.re  just  na.tura.ll3r  loa.ded 

Take  Cleveland,  for  instance.  A  combination 
.  .  of  a  compact,  easy  to  reach  area  plus  a  high 

/  family  income  ($7,381)  and  you  get  a  market  with 

^  Retail  Sales  larger  than  any  one  of  35  entire  States. 


jnmtinntuii 


Whatever 
you  sell  in  Greater 
Cleveland  you'll 
sell  more  of  it 
In  The  Plain  Dealer 


Automotive 


Gas  Stations 


Furniture,  Household  Applionces 


I  Source,  Sales  Manaitemenl  Surrey  of  Huymit  I'ower,  May  W.  19591 


Canton  an4  Yewnostewn  Cowntio*  am  not  in«l«Nlo4  in  above  sale* 


And  you  really  sell  this  market  in 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 


Represented  by  CresmerO  Woodward,  Inc.,  .\Vu^  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  /'rancid,  Los  AngeUs.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
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RETAIL  SALES  IN 

CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 

CIEVEIAND 

26  ADJACENT 

\ 

TOTAL  1 

(000)  1 

COMMODITY 

CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

COUNTIES 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Soles 

$2,183,389 

$1,816,558 

$3,999,947  : 

Stage  Set  for  NAEA 
‘Total  Sell’  in  ’60 


last  year,  and  what  total  selling  ..  .  i.-  ■  ^  ^  *  ProKram  Headlin, . 

means  in  the  ’60s.  The  major  fiami  uatiy  is cws. 

Total  Selling  pmmotions  of  1959  President,  Enc  others  on  the  program  a«: 

will  be  reviewed  and  the  1960  J*'.  d.re^r  of  adver-  John  W.  Moffett,  Mivneapok 

promotions  unveiled  under  the  ‘  ,  ■,  Star  ami  Tribune,  with  Dr, 

direction  of  Charles  Lipscomb  ^nd  Vice  President,  J.  Charles  Allen,  Oklahoma  St«r 

Jr.,  Bureau  president.  Warren  McClure,  co-publ.^er  University,  on  adverti.smg  ct- 

Luncheon  speakers  will  be  and  busine^  manager,  Bur/mp-  reers;  Robert  Mathe.s.  Pert 

Charles  Kellstadt,  president,  Free  Press.  (Ind.)  HeraUl-Tribune,  on  <xAot. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  on  Mon-  For  Dire<‘turs  James  Urbanski,  Gary  (Ini) 

day;  and  Fairfax  Cone,  chair-  Post-Tribune,  on  promotion; 

man  of  the  executive  committee,  I^or  Dii-ector  representing  Kenneth  Weidner  Jr.,  St.  Joseft 
Foote  Cone  &  Beldinv  adver-  I>istrict  3  (Del.,  D.  C.,  Md.,  (Mich.)  Herald-Press;  Williaa 

tising  agency,  on  Tuefday.  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Va.,  W.  Va.),  Robert  F.  Dodds,  Lafayette  (Ini) 

Dr.  Herman  Nolen,  president,  AJander,  advertising  director.  Journal  &  Courier;  and  Domk 

McKesson  &  Rnbhin<?  will  l»e  the  Charlotte  Observer  &  News.  M.  Smith,  Neivark  (Ohio)  Ai 

featured  sjieaker  at  the  Presi-  ^or  District  5  (Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  voeate,  on  selling.  I 

dent’s  Breakfast  on  Wednesday  Ky.,  Miss.,  Tenn.),  Hobart  Ideas  for  ’60  will  be  given  by | 
to  be  followed  by  roundtable  Franks,  advertising  director,  Howard  Wilcox,  president  of  thtf 
discussion  group  meetings.  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu-  National  Newspaper  Promotiot  j 
convention  adjourns  Wednesday  tion.  Association;  David  E.  Henes.1 

j^oon.  District  10  (Alaska,  Ida-  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  PrfM, J 

Georee  Lemons  Greensboro  Wash.),  Robert  Bernard  Feld  Jr.,  BirmingluuM 

(N  Ci  Mews  ’-ind  Record  Sprague,  advertising  director,  (Ala.)  Post-Herald  and  Newt  j 

NAEA  nresident  will  oreside  'Snicm  Statesman- Journal.  and  Daniel  K.  Stem,  Sun  Joktl 

.  . ,  ,  ^  ^  n.  For  District  11  (Calif.,  Ha-  (Calif.)  Mercury-News.  ) 

at  the  business  session  on  Mo-n-  ••  xt  \  t  w  •  ui.  i  '  t-.  tt  j  c»i  /t^  v  v 

Hnv  -iftprnooTi  Nev.),  Joe  Wright,  adver-  E.  M.  Hyde,  Sharon  (Pil^ 

Lection  of  officers  will  take  tising  dir^r  Oafcland  Tribune.  Herald  and  George  N.  S<*ekj 


Everywhere, 
important  men  with 
important  space  programs 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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Kintner  To  Address 
Special  ANA  Parley 


The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  announced  this  week 
that  Earl  Kintner,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
will  address  a  special  one-day 
meeting  of  the  ANA  member¬ 
ship  on  Feb.  2,  Hotel  Plaza,  New 
York. 

“We  regard  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  confronting  advertising  to 
be  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant 
this  special  session,  the  basic 
purpo.se  of  which  is  to  give  our 
membership  a  first-hand  ac¬ 
count  of  important  developments 
affecting  all  advertisers  since 
our  annual  meeting  in  Hot 
Springs  early  in  November,” 
said  Donald  S.  Frost,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Bristol-Myers  Co.  and 
ANA  chairman. 

In  addition  to  one  or  two  gov¬ 
ernment  spokesmen,  ANA  is 
now  scheduling  talks  at  that 
meeting  from  leaders  of  the  var¬ 
ious  media — newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  as  well  as  all  broadcast 
media — an  officer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  Mr.  Frost,  among 
others. 

‘l'nprecedente<r  Action 

Setting  for  the  reasons  why 
ANA  is  taking  this  “unprece¬ 
dented”  action  in  calling  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  its  membership, 
Paul  B.  West,  president,  said: 

“In  view  of  the  reaction  of 
the  public  and  the  government 
against  certain  advertising  prac¬ 
tices,  we  believe  that  definite 
action,  and  not  mere  lip  serv¬ 
ice,  is  called  for  on  the  part 
of  responsible  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies,  media  and  by  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  represent  them, 

“These  responsibilities  can  be 
recognized  more  clearly,  and 
they  can  be  better  understood 
if  all  parties  in  advertising  are 


properly  informed  of  what  is  at 
stake. 

“It  seems  to  us  self-evident 
that  there  must  be  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  self-regulation  combined 
with  effective  means  for  uphold¬ 
ing  standards  of  practice  to 
which  advertisers,  agencies  and 
media  can  subscribe  if  private 
industry  is  going  to  continue 
to  have  the  freedom  to  employ 
advertising  to  the  full  extent 
demanded  by  our  economy  to¬ 
day.  The  alternative  is  to  de¬ 
fault  to  the  government,  and 
we  all  realize  what  that  would 
lead  to.” 

Discussing  the  importance  of 
the  Feb.  2  meeting,  Mr.  West 
said: 

“We  believe  that  it  will  be 
helpful  to  all  factors  in  national 
advertising  to  have  stated  clear¬ 
ly  on  this  occasion  what  each  of 
the  organizations  invited  to  be 
represented  at  this  meeting  is 
now  doing  and,  to  the  extent 
possible,  what  each  is  planning 
to  do  from  here  on.  We  believe 
that  it  is  highly  important  that 
steps  toward  self-regulation  and 
the  establishment  of  standards 
of  practice  be  mutually  under¬ 
stood  and  that  they  complement 
each  other. 

Program  of  .Action 

“At  the  afternoon  session,  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  hear  ANA  officers 
outline  the  objectives  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  for  the  ANA 
which  the  board  determined  will 
be  most  effective  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  legitimate  and  proper 
use  of  advertising,”  he  said. 

Mr.  West  said  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  being  planned  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  vital,  necessary 
role  of  advertising  in  our  econ¬ 
omy. 

Describing  the  background 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


Morning  *  Evening  Vj**"**”^ 


for  ana’s  special  meeting,  Mr. 
West  said: 

“At  our  Annual  Meeting  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  ANA  took  a  strong 
stand  affirming  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  advertisers  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  they  sponsor.  The  ANA 
urged  members  to  take  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  complete  inventory 
of  their  advertising  and  gave 
them  the  criteria  to  apply  to 
their  broadcast  advertising. 

“Since  then  the  ANA  has  been 
in  consultation  with  the  FTC 
and  helped  set  guide  posts  for 
acceptability  of  TV  visual  pre- 
.sentations. 

“The  FTC  has  made  it  clear 
that  government’s  concern  about 
advertising  practices  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  broadcast  media, 
but  affects  adv'ertising  content 
of  all  media.  As  a  result  of  con¬ 
sultations  with  the  FTC,  the 
ANA  is  exploring  specific  ways 
it  can  guide  members  in  assur¬ 
ing  that  messages  in  all  media 
will  not  be  considered  objection¬ 
able  by  the  FTC.” 

In  addition,  meetings  have 
been  held  with  Donald  McGan- 
non.  Chairman  of  the  Television 
Code  Review  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  with  officer.!  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  other  groups. 

On  Jan.  5,  an  ANA  spokes¬ 
man  appeared  at  hearings  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  This  testimony  il¬ 
lustrated  and  underscored  the 
contributions  of  advertisers  in 
making  American  television  a 
great  national  asset  which  is 
serving  the  public  extraordi¬ 
narily  well. 

• 

Kahl  Named  Chairman 
Of  ANA  Research  Unit 

Robert  Kahl,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  marketing,  Borden 
Foods  Company,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  advertising  re¬ 
search  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers.  He 
succeeds  Gray  Playter,  manager, 
advertising  research,  Armstrong 
Cork  Company  who  will  continue 
to  serve  on  the  Committee. 

• 

Retailers  Set  Record 
For  Color  Ads  in  ’59 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Grand  Island  retailers  and 
other  local  business  firms  placed 
more  color  ads  in  the  Daily  In¬ 
dependent  last  year  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  individual  re¬ 
tail  ads  jumped  from  92  in  1958 
to  176  in  1959,  placed  by  52 
businesses.  Local  color  linage 
jumped  80.5%.  In  the  month  of 
December  alone,  29  local  firms 
placed  80,584  lines  of  color  ads. 
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4- A  Steps- Up 

Self-Rule 

Procedure 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  this  wedi 
mailed  to  member  agencies  i 
new  folder,  “How  You,  As  An 
Individual,  Can  Help  Redn« 
Objectionable  Advertising  in 
TV,  Radio  and  Print.” 

The  folder  describes  the  4-A 
Interchange  of  Opinion  on  Ob¬ 
jectionable  Advertising,  throng 
which  each  agency  opinion  of 
advertising  deemed  to  be  objee- 
tionable  is  sent  to  the  agency 
which  placed  the  advertisinf, 
accompanied  by  an  evaluatk* 
by  the  4-A  Committee  on  lu- 
provement  of  Advertising  Con¬ 
tent. 

Princi|>al  difference  between 
this  new  folder  and  earlier  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  subject  is  a  stepped- 
up  section  on  procedure. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Inter¬ 
change,  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  up  to  the  agency  which 
placed  the  ad  to  “take  corrective 
action,  or  not,  as  it  sees  fit,  in¬ 
cluding  calling  criticisms  to  the 
attention  of  the  advertiser  con¬ 
cerned.”  Also,  “if  the  agency 
wishes  to  answer,”  its  reply  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  agency 
which  lodged  the  complaint. 

In  the  new  folder  issued  thi< 
week  the  following  paragraphs 
appear: 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
agency  which  placed  the  adver¬ 
tising  to  take  corrective  action 
including  calling  the  criticism  to 
the  attention  of  the  advertiser 
concerned. 

“If  the  agency  answers,  its 
reply  will  be  forwarded  to  yoa 
If  the  agency  does  not  answer, 
or  answers  unsatisfactorily,  thr 
Committee  will  so  report  to  thr 
4-A  Board  of  Directors.” 

Upon  occasion,  the  4-A  Board 
agreeing  with  the  Committee  ra 
Improvement,  has  requested  the 
member  to  resign.  If  deemec 
desirable,  annulment  proceed¬ 
ings  are  provided  for  “if  thr 
status  of  a  member  so  changes 
as  to  make  continued  member 
ship  undesirable,  as  by  way  ol 
illustration,  when  a  member  ii- 
dulges  in  morally  unworthy  or 
unprofessional  conduct  subver¬ 
sive  to  the  best  interests  of 
advertising.” 

• 

Sunday  on  Malta 

The  island  of  Malta  now  has 
its  own  national  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  It  Torca  (The  Torch) 
Its  rate  card  notes  that  no  extra 
charges  are  made  for  translat¬ 
ing  ad  copy  into  Maltese. 
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In  one  short,  memorable  year,  under  the  dedicated  leadership  of  an  aggressive  young  man¬ 
agement  group,  and  with  the  support  and  inspired  representation  across  the  nation  of 


HP 

UP 

UP 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC., 

the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  and  New  Haven  Register  combination  shows  a  tremendous 
increase  in  national  linage  figures.  1959  combined  total:  4,234,320  lines;  1958  combined 
total:  3,746,790  lines.  A 12%  increase! 

These  papers  serve  93%  of  the  families  of  Metropolitan  New  Haven  City  area,  in  the  heart 
of  New  England’s  M  market*.  Put  the  might  of  this  medium  to  work  for  you! 


Neto  fiabenJoitmal-Cotttier, 
yim  Maun  Hcgtatcc 


Sales  Management  1959 


simply 

staggering 


story 


Consider  this  one,  warm,  round  statistic. 


280,000  new  bedrooms  will  he  built  in  the  New  York  Area  in  the  next  12  months  alone.'^Start  (r 

there  when  you  want  to  measure  the  incredible  vitality  of  the  New  York  market.  In  addition  I 

to  commercial  construction,  more  than  $1,400,000,000  is  also  being  spent  for  new  dwelling  units 
in  one  year  in  the  New  York  Area.  They  will  need  over  3,000,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber^ 
350,000,000  gallons  of  paint^  650,000,000  new  bricks^ and  800,000  miles  of  new  piping^ 
in  one  year.  Small  wonder  that,  no  matter  what  you  sell,  the  New  York  Area  is  your  primary 

Enough  to  sleep  everyone  in  Kansas  City, 

Enough  to  build  a  bridge  to  the  moon  2  1-2  ft,  tvide. 

Enough  to  give  the  State  of  Connecticut  a  gintd,  thick  crnit. 

Enough  to  build  a  six-ftHtt  wall  from  (’anarsie  to  Cleveland. 
m  £noi4ph  for  three  pipelines  to  the  moon  {and  80,000  mites  left  over!) 

Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott:  Chicago  ST  2-4107,  Detroit  TR  2-7HI0,  Philadelphia  Hi  $-5497  •  Doyle  &  Hawley:  Los  ingeles  DU  S-222S, 
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market  for  volume  and  profits.  And  the  most  effective  way  to  sell  it  is  in  the  Herald  Tribune — 
“the  market  without  waste'*— the  New  York  newspaper  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
reader-families  with  incomes  of  $7,000  or  more.  The  Trib  delivers  a  market  bigger  than 
Syracuse,  Richmond  and  Des  Moines  combined— so  big  (and  so  choice!)  that  the  Trib  carries 
theMh  largest  volume  of  general  advertising  among  all  U.  S.  newspapers.  Fact  is,  no  paper  but 
the  Trib  delivers  such  a  preferred  portion  of  the  New  York  families  you  most  easily  sell 


at  a  profit.  That  is  why  you  are  missing  plenty  if  you  don*t  use  the  New  York 


Keralb  ^Tribune 


San  Franci$co  GA  1-7437  •  McAikill,  Herman  Si  Daley,  Ine. :  Miami  Beach  JE 8-8754  •  Allin  Associalet:  Toronto  EM  4-2001,  Montreal  I'l 5-0808 
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Advertisers  Boost 
Linage  with  C-I-D 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Major  advertisers  are  show¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  for  C-I-D  — 
that’s  the  Continuity-Impact- 
Discount  plan  which  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
announced  last  September  and 
several  other  newspapers  have 
adopted  with  their  own  varia¬ 
tions. 

C-I-D  is  a  frequency  —  vol¬ 
ume  plan  designetl  to  encourage 
continuity  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  provides  discounts  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  13%  for  advertisers 
who  contract  in  advance  for  a 


"F.  P.  "  Publications  Ltd. 


13,  26,  39  or  52-week  cycle  of 
advertising  in  the  Louisville  pa¬ 
pers. 

Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers,  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  ex})erience  of  the 
first  three  months,  termed  the 
results  “most  encouraging”  in 
a  report  which  he  has  sent  to 
the  more  than  200  newspapers 
who  had  expressed  interest  in 
the  plan. 

600,000  Lines 

In  the  September-December 
period,  he  said,  29  contracts 


were  signed  with  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  covering  more  than 
600,000  lines  of  advertising.  Five 
other  major  advertisers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  sign  contracts  this 
month.  Advertisers  utilizing 
the  plan  include  airlines,  auto¬ 
motive  companies,  distilleries, 
breweries,  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers,  confectioners,  regional 
food  manufacturers,  a  national 
magazine  and  a  regional  utility. 

Many  of  these  advertisers 
were  already  using  the  news¬ 
papers  with  some  consistency 
but  the  report  indicates  that 
they  have  tended  to  maintain 
even  better  continuity,  and  they 
are  reinvesting  their  discounts 
to  increase  their  total  advertis¬ 
ing  linage.  Several  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  for  accounts  that  have 
been  attracted  to  the  papers 
from  other  media  by  the  C-I-D 


OmWA  JOURNAL  -  WINNIPEG  FREE  PRESS 
CALGARY  ALBERTAN  -  LETHBRIDGE  HERALD 
VICTORIA  DAILY  TIMES  -  DAILY  COLONIST  (VICTORIA) 
FREE  PRESS  WEEKLY  PRAIRIE  FARMER 
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announce  the  appointment  of 

De  Clerque  •  Shannon 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  DETROIT 
CLEVELAND,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES 

AS 

United  States  Representatives 


gvKEY  UNADIAN  NEWSPAPERSi 

.  OHAWA  JOURNAL  ! 

.  WINNIPEG  FREE  PRESS  X 

.  CALGARY  ALBERTAN  X 

SM  .  FREE  PRESS  WEEKLY  PRAIRIE  FARMER  f 

•  DAILY  COLONIST  (VICTORIA)  \ 

•  VICTORIA  DAILY  TIMES  \ 

•  LETHBRIDGE  HERALD  \ 

^UX>  OfFKE-FRII  PRKS  BUILDING -WINNIPIG  2,MAn' 


plan  and  in  many  other  cain, 
total  newspaper  budgets  hn* 
been  increased  substuntialyi 
Mr.  Baker  said. 

InereuM'd  Heveiiiu- 

In  the  first  13  weeks,  he  snid. 
the  newspapers  jjaid  or  credited 
discounts  amounting  to  neaily 
$26,000.  These  same  accousti 
were  responsible  for  a  total  net 
revenue  increase  over  1958  of 
more  than  $71,000.  While  he 
cautions  that  not  all  of  the  in- 
creased  linage  is  directly  attrib- 
utable  to  the  C-I-D  plan,  he 
jwinted  out  that  C-I-D  is  pay.  T 
ing  its  own  way  much  better 
than  was  anticipated. 

As  a  further  check  on  the 
progress  of  C-I-D,  the  Louisville 
newspapers  have  analyzed  from 
Media  Records  linage  gain  or 
loss  in  September-December. 
1959,  over  1958,  on  16  compare- 
ble  C-I-D  accounts  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  newspaper  markets  with  the 
following  results. 

Louisville,  up  31,095  lines. 

City  B,  down  29,302  lines. 

City  C,  up  3,614  lines. 

City  D,  down  24,741  lines. 

In  assessing  the  plan’s  open- 
tion  to  date,  Mr.  Baker  said. 
“We  recognize  that  three 
months’  experience  is  relatively 
short,  but  the  most  encouraginf 
trends  we  see  have  prompted 
us  to  increase  our  original  $50,- 
000  advertising  and  promotioe 
budget  for  this  year.” 

Mr.  Baker  said  the  Louisville 
newspapers  would  welcome  other 
newspapers  who  wished  to  offer 
similar  programs  to  advertb 
ers.  Nashville,  Orlando,  Erie, 
and  Sioux  Falls  newspaper; 
have  announced  C-I-D  plans  an; 
several  other  papers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  announce  plans  short- 


Bu^l(lin^  Suppliers 
Urpetl  To  Advertise 

j  ^1  A  panel  of  building-supply  ei- 

*  perts  has  advised  retailers  b 

the  field  to  “advertise  ‘specials' 
each  day  in  local  newspapers 
1^  PI  p-  and  use  smaller  ads  on  a  mon 

frequent  schedule.” 

This  suggestion  was  amonf 
101  gather^  by  BBDO  in  i 
merchandising  and  promotioi 
WpC  meeting  devoted  to  “New  and 

*  Different  Ways  for  Buildinf-j 

Supply  Dealers  to  Build  MonI 
,  Store  Traffic  During  Week 

D-ays.” 

The  creative  panel  was  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  o' 
building  material  manufactur¬ 
er.?,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
in  the  field  and  editors  of  build¬ 
ing-supply  publications.  Copies 
of  the  complete  report  availabk 
I  from  Joseph  Mayers,  Marketinf 

Dept.,  BBDO,  383  Madison  Ave, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Circulation  —  getting  the  story  to  as  many  prospects  as 
possible  —  is  the  goal  of  every  advertiser. 


In  the  Carolinas  The  Charlotte  Observer-The  Charlotte  News  helps 
him  do  just  this.  It  delivers,  as  a  single  media  buy,  a  Zone  of 
Influence*  that  includes  39  counties,  with  nearly  two  million  total 
population*,  representing  a  market  potential  seven  times 
that  of  Metropolitan  Charlotte  itself.  And, testifying  to  the  depth  of 
its  potential.  The  Charlotte  Observer-The  Charlotte  News 
offers  significant  circulationt  in  101  Carolina  communities 
of  better  than  1000  population. 


As  Charlotte  is  the  biggest  market  in  the  Carolinas, 
so  The  Charlotte  Observer-The  Charlotte  News  is  the  biggest 
newspaper  buy  in  the  Carolinas  —  and  then  some! 


There  are,  in  fact,  only  43  cities 
in  the  entire  U.  S.  where  you  can 
}  buy  more  circulation.  ^ 


•C’onlitiuinis  counties 

where  Observer-News 

circulation  (3,  31  59  ABl') 

is  euuul  to  at  least  20Cc  of  total 

county  households  ( 1959  Sales 

Manaiiement  I  or  20Cf  of  households 

in  one  or  more  principal  cities  in  the  county. 


■ft' 1959  Sales  Vlanattement  Survey  of  liuyinK  Power. 

t20';i>  or  better  of  households. 


THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 


THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 


Represented  by 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  •  Daily  Circulation  over  222,000  The  Kau  Agency,  tnc. 

Newspaper  Division 


TOP  TEN 
BRANDS 
MARKET 
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create  an  inte^ated 
newspaper  handling  sy 


g  system 


Torstar  equipment— now  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Goss  Materials 
Handling  System— was  designed 
and  built  by  Toronto  Star  Limited. 
Torstar  equipment  was  tested  and 
proved  in  the  mail  room  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  and  is  used  by  many 
of  the  leading  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  new  Goss-Torstar  Mailroom  System  gives  you  the 
first  completely  coordinated  system  of  stacking,  convey¬ 
ing  and  bundling  . . .  brings  new  speed  and  simplification 
to  this  vital  operation. 

Goss-manufactured,  Goss-sold  and  Goss-serviced,  the 
new  system  counts,  stacks,  wraps,  ties  and  conveys  the 
printed  papers  from  folder  to  truck  or  mailbag. 

(D  Goss-Varistacker— counts  folded  newspapers  with  a 
reliable  photo-electric  eye  as  they  flow  through  at  waist 
level— jogs,  spaces  and  stacks  any  preset  number. 
Flow  can  be  diverted  if  desired. 

(2)  Goss-Starwrapper— applies  bottom  kraft  paper  to 
stacks  and  spaces  them  uniformly  for  the  Wallastar. 

d)  Goss-Wallastar  Automatic  Bundler— jogs  and  com¬ 
presses  the  stack,  and  automatically  makes  a  wire¬ 
saving  lapped  weld  of  stretched  and  flattened  wire. 
Handles  up  to  30  bundles  a  minute. 


Mr.  Harnett  went  on.  “Here  is  press  the  efficiency  of  the  TVj 
a  semantic  abortion  that  is  ac-  medium.  However,  it  is  not  at. 
tually  being  used  in  some  quar-  sumed  that  all  publication  read- 
ters.  The  circulation  of  a  pub-  ers  see  an  average  ad.  On  the 
lication  is  multiplied  by  the  rec-  contrary,  a  substantial  reductk* 
ognition-type  ad  rating  score,  factor  is  used  to  knock  doim 
This  cuts  the  circulation  down  print’s  audience, 
to  a  quarter  of  its  size.  This  is  “Now,  when  you  divide  yoqr 
then  compared  to  the  total  cost  by  three,  as  does  evening 
household  rating  of  the  show.  TV,  and  you  assume  no  fall-otf 
Incredible,  isn’t  it?  in  total  audience,  you  get  low. 

“Still  widely  used  is  the  cost  coverage.  And  TV  may  well 


‘Rigging  Equations’ 
Laid  To  Television 


Announcing  U-M’s  new  DURA-FILM 


6  times  more  scratch  and  wear  resistant 


The  first  improvement  in  microfilm  production  in  more  than 
a  decade  has  now  been  achieved  by  University  Microfilm  research 
engineers! 

Called  DURA-FILM  to  emphasize  its  durability  this  new 
film  provides  you  with  the  same  clear  images  plus  a  surface 
that  is  6  times  more  scratch  and  wear  resistant! 

Microfilm  critics  have  always  mentioned  the  danger  of 
viewing  machine  scratches.  Now  all  doubts  of  film  surface 
hardness  are  ended  by  this  new  development  available  only 
from  University  Microfilms  at  no  additional  cost. 

See  for  yourself.  Send  for  sample.  See  why,  more  than 
ever,  it  pays  to  specify  U-M  Microfilm  for  lasting  viewing 
clarity. 


Make  a  scratch 
comparison 

When  you  gel  some  of  this 
new  film  moke  the  coin 
scratch  comparison  shown 
above,  on  leader  film  of  both 
kinds.  The  extra  surface  hard¬ 
ness  of  Dura-Film  is  truly 
amazing. 


Art  Murphy  Opens 
Own  Detroit  Office 

DETROn 

Arthur  A.  Murphy,  formerly 
a  partner  in  Gilman,  Nicoll  4 
Ruthman,  has  opened  a  pub¬ 
lishers  representative  office 
under  his  own  name  at  415 
Stephenson  Building,  here. 

At  the  time  Ward-Griffith  Co. 
took  over  representation  of  11 
newspapers  from  GNR  (E&P, 
Dec.  19,  ’59,  page  12)  it  WM 
erroneously  announced  that  Mr. 
Murphy  was  retiring. 
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no  man 
no  machine 


with  the 
unerring  speed 
of  Hydraquadder! 


You  can  actually  set  quadded  and  centered  material  _ _ 

faster  than  straight  matter!  A  Linotype  Hydraquadder  A|[HH|||PI 

installed  on  your  new  Linotypes,  or  on  the  machines 

now  in  your  composing  room  can  bring  time  savings 

of  up  to  50% .  All  this  plus  superb  accuracy  from  the 

unique,  true  hydraulic  action  of  Hydraquadder. 

There’s  almost  no  wear  in  a  Hydraquadder  because  there  are  no  levers, 
rollers,  springs,  or  other  mechanical  linkages.  And  the  accuracy  is  con¬ 
stant— ^‘xihoui  readjustment  or  maintenance.  Any  type  of  control  you 
prefer,  too— manual,  electrical,  or  by  automatic  tape. 

Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  can  explain  more  fully  why  the 
men  who  know,  rate  Hydraquadder  “Tops!”  Call  him  soon— or  write 
us  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  illustrated  Hydraquadder  booklet. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  ^ - .. 

29  Ryerson Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y.  LINOTYPE  •  J 

Text  in  12  pt.  Linotype  Times  Roman,  headline  in  24  pt.  Times  Roman. 
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WE  CM  COUNT  ON  CONSISTENtCI 
MWERTISEIIS  LIKE  THESE*lj!|l 

CONTINUITY-IMPAcie 
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'To  date  29  national  advertisers  have  signed  Continuity-Impact-Discount  contracts  with  The  Courier-Journal 
and  The  Louisville  Times.  For  a  detailed  progress  report,  write  Lisle  Baker,  Jr. 
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CHEDULES  FROM  NATIONAL 
960  BECAUSE  OF  OUR 
ISCOUNT  PIANI...CAN  YOU? 
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THE  .COUKIER-JOURNAL 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Source  of  Opinion  on 
Events  of  Importance 


Robert  H.  Estabrook  is 
editor  of  the  editorial 
pajre  of  The  Washington 
Post.  In  the  past  13 
years  he  has  won  nine 
awards  for  journalistic 
excellence  including  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Editori¬ 
al  Award. 

Independent  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  Washington  Post 
editorials  command  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world. 
The  editorials  are,  in  the 
words  of  a  United  States 
Senator,  “not  influenced 
by  passion,  prejudice  or 
partisanship.”  The  page 
enjoys  a  world- wide  es¬ 
teem  as  the  most  pro¬ 
vocative  and  consequen¬ 
tial  editorial  section  in 
America. 

Included  in  Robert 
Estabrook’s  many  trav¬ 
els  to  maintain  an  up-to- 
date  understanding  of 
world  problems  were  a 
32,000  mile  tour  of  the 
Far  East  in  1957  and  a 
15,000  mile  trip  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries 
and  Berlin  in  1959.  He  is 
another  reason  why  The 
Washington  Post  is  read 
by  50 more  families 
than  any  other  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  and  why 
its  editorials  are  quoted 
more  frequently  in  the 
Congressional  Record 
than  those  of  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  world. 

Cl)c  ^Dastiinaton  pos\ 

446,000  Sunday  Circulation 
393,000  Daily  Circulation 
National  Representatives: 

Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co. 


Formfit  Trains  Spring  Proctor  Ups 
Guns  on  Local  Marts 

Budget  50% 


Chicago 

Formfit  Company  will  train 
its  national  advertising  >runs  on 
local  markets  this  sitrinp  with 
the  biffgest  newspaper  ad  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.) 
in  company  history,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Arthur  H. 
Baum,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  public  relations. 

“We  are  increasing  our  space 
budget  bO'Ti — the  largest  expen¬ 
diture  we  have  ever  had,”  Mr. 
Baum  said.  “We  will  be  the 
largest  foundation  garment  ad- 
vei'tiser  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments.” 

He  noted  that  keynote  of  the 
campaign  will  be  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  advertising  in  fewer 
publications  with  greater  depth 
and  larger  ads.  This  will  be 
geared  to  the  local  level  via 
double  spread  and  full-page  ads 
in  Life  magazine,  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  supplements  in  145 
markets  and  in  all  leading 
fashion  books. 

Mainstays  of  the  Sunday 
supplement  schedule  will  be 
Parade  and  This  Week. 


l>een  set  for  an  introductory  all¬ 
media  campaign  in  the  New 
York-Metropolitan  area.  .Adver¬ 
tising  is  scheduled  to  break 
about  March  1. 

•  Dumas  Milner  Corp.,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  will  spend  a  record 
$2,900,000  to  plug  its  household 
products  lines.  Some  $100,000 
has  been  allocated  for  local 
newspaper  space  (via  Gordon 
Best  Co.,  Chicago). 

•  Volvo,  Swedish-built  cars 
and  trucks,  has  announced  ad 
budget  of  $1,000,000  (via  Ander¬ 
son  &  Cairns,  Inc.)  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  national  and 
local  media,  radio-TV,  publicity 
and  puolic  relations.  Dealer 
.servicing  includes  newspaper  ad 
mats. 

•  Daily  newspapers  and  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplements  are 
being  used  by  the  Birds  Eye 
Division,  General  Foods  Coitj.,  to 
announce  addition  of  three  new 
dinners  to  its  quick  frozen  pi'e- 
pared  foods  line.  Retail  ad  mats 
are  also  available  for  local  tie-in 
retail  ads.  Young  &  Rubicam 
Inc.  is  the  agency. 


81  Papers  Sche«Iulecl 
For  Admiral  Ad  Copy 

Chicago 

A  $500,000  national  ad  pro¬ 
gram  (via  Henri,  Hurst  and 
McDonald)  in  key  market  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1960  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  new  Admiral  23-inch 
TV  receivers  being  promoted  at 
the  price  of  ordinary  21-inch 
sets,  Carl  E.  Lantz,  sales  vice- 
president,  Admiral  Corp.,  an¬ 
nounced  here. 

Two  1,610-line  national  news¬ 
paper  ads  have  been  scheduled 
during  the  weeks  of  Feb.  1  and 
15  in  81  major  markets.  A  series 
of  dealer  co-op  ads  also  has  been 
prepared. 

A  saturation  campaign  in 
Life,  Look  and  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  has  started  with  two 
,  pages  in  the  Jan.  14  issue  of 
Life  and  will  continue  with 
single  black  and  white  pages 
running  for  eight  consecutive 
weeks  in  one  of  the  three  pub¬ 
lications. 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Santa  Fe  Wine,  product  of 
DiGiorgio  Co.,  DiGiorgio,  Calif., 
will  be  introduced  into  the 
Eastern  market  in  February 
(via  Cole,  Fischer  &  Rogow, 
Inc.).  A  $250,000  budget  has 


PlIILADKLPHlA 

Proctor  Electric  Co.,  whidi 
last  month  announced  it  would 
start  using  national  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  on  Jan.  11  (E4P, 
Dec.  12,  ’59,  page  16),  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  will 
also  put  50%  more  money  into 
co-op  ads  this  year. 

William  Y.  E.  Rambo,  Proctor 
advertising  director,  said  the 
move  will  raise  the  co-op  fund  to 
an  estimated  $750,000.  National 
advertising  will  be  increased  to 
some  $1,500,000.  Last  year, 
Proctor  wound  up  with  more 
than  5,000  different  co-op  ads 
in  newspapers  from  coast-to- 
coast  for  a  total  of  some  1,000,- 
000  lines  of  advertising. 

Push  National  C.upy 

Mr.  Rambo  is  urging  dealers 
to  use  detailed  national  adver¬ 
tising  copy  as  provided  by  Piw- 
tor.  “No  one  know’s  better  than 
the  manufacturer  what  his 
products  can  do  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  the  more  successful 
retailers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  co-ordinate  their  ads  with 
national  campaigns  and  season¬ 
al  events,  incorporating  the  key 
features  in  the  national  ad 
copy,”  Mr.  Rambo  said. 

“National  advertising  creates 
the  prestige  image  and  a  desire 
to  buy,  co-op  advertising  the 
time,  place  and  price.” 

In  addition  to  its  co-op  adver¬ 
tising,  Proctor  will  break  a 
major  newspaper  campaign,  in¬ 
cluding  ROP  color,  in  some  40 
markets  throughout  the  U.  S. 


Benrus  Print  Schedule 
First  in  Many  Years 

Benrus  Watch  Company  has  I 
announced  that  it  plans  again 
to  spend  $2,000,000  advertising  ] 
its  “spectacular”  guarantee  to 
replace  every  Benrus  watch  at  | 
no  cost  on  a  schedule  including 
TV  and  a  supplemental  print 
campaign  —  the  first  in  recent 
Benrus  history. 

Accoi'ding  to  Jay  K.  Lazrus, 
executive  vicepresident,  full-pag* 
newspaper  ads  by  retailers  will 
feature  an  invitation  to  trade  in 
cheap  non-jewel  watches,  new  or 
old,  working  or  not,  against  a 
new  1960,  1'7-jewel  Benrus  w'atch 
— and  the  consumer  is  allowed 
the  exact  price  paid  for  the 
cheap  w'atch. 
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NOTHING  TO  BUY... 
NOTHING  TO  DO... 
BUT  THINK!!! 

m  wm*... 


NEWSPAPER  AD— This  ad.  ap. 
pearing  in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  was  integral  part 
of  comprehensive  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  launched  by  People's  9-0-5 
Liquor  Stores  in  Missouri  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Argosy  magazine 
"Million  Dollar  Idea"  contest, 
which  features  Brown-Forman  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corp.'s  Old  Forester  Ken¬ 
tucky  Bourbon  as  a  major  prize. 
Readers  have  to  submit  best  com¬ 
mercially  feasible  Ideas  for  re-use 
of  fine  white-oak  used  Bourbon 
barrels.  Deadline  for  entries  is 
Jan.  29. 
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How  well  do  you  know  your 


Qapitals?  I^olumbus 


c 


This  Capital  is  important 
to  our  trade-mark 

When  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product 
by  its  friendly  abbreviation,  you’ll  keep  your 
meaning  clear  if  you  make  it  "Coke”  . . .  with 
a  capital  “C”  please.  And  you’ll  help  us  pro¬ 
tect  a  valuable  trade-mark. 

Incidentally,  why  not  have  a  Coke  right  now. 
The  cheerful  lift,  the  sparkling  good  taste  of 
Coke,  make  any  pause  The  Pause  That  Refreshes. 
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This  Capital  is  important 
to  the  State  of  Ohio 
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Coke 


i4*Jt  for  it  either  way  .  .  .  both 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 


Conright  I95S  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 


^  '"Heart,  wor 

brains  and 

=1 

constQ 

With  addition  of  the  355th  client  newspaper,  the  Ann  I.anders  c  nlnun  | 
continues  its  spectacular  record  of  growth  as  the  most  widely  distributnil 
human  relations  column  in  history.  f 

The  reason,  as  expressed  by  Carl  Riblet,  Jr.,  of  the  Sun-Times  Svndi.f 
cate,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  an  editor:  | 

“.\nn  Landers  stands  so  far  above  others  in  her  work  because  she  wotbl 
and  works  and  works  at  it.  She  believes  it.  She  lives  it  ever\’  day.  Shtjj 
has  probably  the  most  comprehensive  setup  in  existence  for  producin; 
her  column. 

“The  writing  is  only  a  small  part  of  it.  What  makes  her  stand  out  is 
the  advice  she  seeks.  She  pays  for  counsel  from  lawyers,  doctors,  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  and  she  consults  almost  daily  with  ministers,  rabbis  and  priesb. 

“When  she  receives  a  letter  from  someone  in  trouble  she  goes  to  work 
on  it.  If  it  rerjuires  wide  attention  she  renders  such  attention.  And  she 
has  a  large  staff  helping  her  in  all  the  detail  work. 

“What  Ann  Landers  does  is  more  than  writing.  It’s  heart  and  work 
and  brains  and  constant  application.”  j 


Ncwipapert  which  hovt 


OVER  100,000  CIRCULATION 


Akron  Beocon-Journol 
Atlanta  Journal 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
Boston  American 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Charleston  Gazette-Mail 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times  Star 


Cleveland  News 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  * 

Columbus  Dispatch 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Grand  Rapids  Press 

Houston  Chronicle 

Indianapolis  Star 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 


Louisville  Times 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Miami  Herald 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Newark  News 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  Yark  World  Telegram  &  Sun 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  & 
Times 


Oregon  Journal 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  * 
Richmond  News-Leader 
Rocnesler  Democrot  &  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
San  Francisco 

News — Call  Bulletin 


Seattle  Post-1  ntclllgunj 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Sydney  Weekend 
Syracuse  Herold  Joi—! 
Tampa  Tribune 
Toronto  Star 
Vancouver  Sun 
Washington  Newt 
Wichita  Eagle 
Youngstown  Vindicatr 


25,000  TO  100,000  CIRCULATION 


Abilene  Reporter  News 
Albany  Timet-Union 
Alton  Telegraph 
Appleton  Post-Crescent 
Arkansas  Gazette 


Austin  American  Statesman 
Bakersfield  Californian 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News 
Bay  City  Timet 
Billings  Gazette 
Binghamton  Sun 
Birmingham  Post-Herald 
Calgary  Herald 
Canton  Repository 
Chompaign  Urbana  Courier 
Columbia  Record 
Danville  Commercial-News 
Dayton  Journal-Herald 

Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 
Durham  Morning  Herald 


El  Paso  Times 
Erie  Times 
Evansville  Press 
Evansville  Courier-Press  * 
Fargo  Forum 
Flint  Journal 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Daily  Newt 
Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Hamilton  Spectator 
Hanover  Evening  Sun 
Honolulu  Advertiser 
Hutchinson  News 
Illinois  Doily  News 
Illinois  State  Journal 
Jackson  Citizen-Patriot 
Jackson  Clarion-Ledger 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Knoxville  Journal 


La  Crosse  Tribune 
Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 
Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Lincoln  Journal 
London  Free  Press 
Lorain  Journal 
Lubbock  Avalanche 
Mobile  Press  &  Register 
Muncie  Star 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Noshville  Banner 
New  Brunswick  Home-News 
Newport  Newt  Doily  Press 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
Orlando  Sentinel 
Ottawa  Journal 
Poducah  Sun-Democrat 
Peoria  Journal  Star 
Pensacola  Journal 


Plainfield  Courier-News 
Port  Huron  Timet  Herald 
Portland  Press-Herald 
Portsmouth  Times 
Rapid  City  Journal 
Richmond  Independent 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
Roanoke  World-News 
Royal  Oak  Tribune 
Sacramento  Union 
Saginaw  Newt 
Salina  Journal 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
San  Antonio  Express 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 
Son  Diego  Independent 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
San  Jose  Mercury — News 
Santa  Rota  Press-Democrat 
Soskotoon  Stor  Phoenix 


UNDER  25,000  CIRCULATION 


Aberdeen  American-Newt 
Abilene  Reflector-Chronicle 
Alexandria  Town  Talk 


Alpena  Newt 
Anchorage  News 
Anderson  Daily  AAail 


Artesia  Daily  Press 
Ashland  Times-Gazette 
Athens  Daily  Review 


Austin  Herald 

Bad  Axe  Huron  Daily  Tribune 
Baker  Democrat-Herald 


Bardstown  Standard 
Borstow  Desert  Ditpolch 
Bellingham  Herald 


7-v.  I." 
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Ann  Landers  now  appears  in  more  newspapej 


Schenectady  Gazette 
Scranton  Timet 
Sheboygan  Daily  Press 
Sioux  Falls  Argut-Leader 
Spokane  Chronicle 
Springfield  Leader  and  Frta 
Steubenville  Herald-Star 
Stockton  Record 
Topeko  Stole  Journol 
Toledo  Timet 
Torronce  Herald 
Tulsa  World 
Utica  Press 

Victaria  Daily  Colonist 
Washington  American  Wtsb 
Wheeling  News-Register 
White  Plaint  Reporter  Oi 
Winnipeg  Tribune 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesmoe 
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win  growing  recognition: 
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An  additional  55  newspapers  have 
been  added  to  the  Ann  Landers  roster 
in  just  10  months  since  the  then-current 
list  of  300  was  advertised  in  Editor  and 
•  blisher. 

In  little  over  four  years,  the  number 
subscribers  has  soared  from  25  to 
5 -on  increase  of  1,320  per  cent. 
’■0  comparable  feature  now  has,  or 
hos  had,  wider  distribution  or 
growth. 

I  Ann  Landers'  column  is  witty,  warmly 
f  man,  sincerely  helpful,  and  written 
the  best  of  taste  for  family  reading. 
[  itors,  readers,  social  workers  and 
:hurchmen  of  every  denomination 
;  oise  it. 
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ANN  LANDERS  IS  READ 
IN  THESE  U.S.  MARKETS 


y 


an  any  other  human  relations  feature  ever  offered 


7,  1959,  ore  shown  in  red 


tnton  Evening  News 

n  Horbor  News  Palladium 
e^ktley  Gozette 
9'muda  Mid-Ocean  News 
Rapids  Pioneer 
•  Doily  Tribune 
uttt  Standard 
-’dwell  News  Tribune 
C!p«r  Morning  Star 
entralia  Sentinel 
Konute  Tribune 

harlotteiville  Daily  Progress 

^eboygon  Daily  Tribune 

Kico  Enterprise-Record 

liippewa  Falls  Herold-Telegram 

leveiand  Banner 

Ilntoft  Herald 

olleyville  Doily  Journol 

olorodo  Springs  Free  Press 

olton  Courier 

olumbio  Doily  Tribune 

olumbus  Enquirer 

orning  Leoder 

s  Gazette-Times 
land  Times 
onbury  News-Times 
orenport  Morning  Democrat 
tckinson  Press 
Dispotch 

-Bois  Courier-Press 
Liverpool  Review 
ou  Claire  Leader  &  Telegram 
;  Doily  News 
I'iobethtown  Hardin  County 

Enterprise 
l*iro  Advertiser 
I  Sereno  Star 
^  News  &  Eagle 
•'♦ko  Humboldt  Stondord 


Fairbanks  News-Miner 
Ft.  Smith  Times  Record 
Fostorio  Review-Times 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Stor 
Fremont  Guide  and  Tribune 
Gainesville  Doily  Times 
Garden  City  Telegram 
Garden  Grove  Daily  News 
Glendale  News-Press 
Goshen  News 

Grand  Island  Daily  Independent 
Grand  Junction  Sentinel 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review 
Greenville  Daily  News 
Hagerstown  Daily  Mail 
Hayward  Doily  Review 
Henderson  Gleaner  &  Journol 
Highland  Park  News-Herold  & 
Journal 

High  Point  Enterprise 
Hillsdale  Daily  News 
Holdredge  Citizen 
Holland  Sentinel 
Idoho  Falls  Post-Register 
Indio  Doily  News 
lola  Register 
Ionia  Sontinel-Stondard 
Ironwood  Doily  Globe 
Iron  Mountain  News 
Janesville  Gazette 
Kolispoll  Daily  Inter  Lake 
Kenton  Timet 
Kewonee  Star-Courier 
Lafayette  Advertiser 
La  Grande  Observer 
La  Gronge  Doily  News 
Laniford  Evening  Record 
Laramie  Republican-Boomerang 
&  Daily  Bulletin 
La  Salle  Doily  News-Tribune 


Los  Vegas  Sun 

Lowrence  Doily  Journal-World 
Leovenworth  Times 
Lima  Citizen 

Lincoln  Heights  Bulletin-News 
Logonsport  Pharos  Tribune 
Long  Branch  Record 
Longview  Doily  News 
Lynn  Telegrom-News 
Macomb  Doily  Journal 
Mamaroneck  Doily  Timet 
Monhatton  Doily  Mercury 
Manitowoc  Herold-Times 
Marion  Star 

Marshalltown  Timet-Republicon 
Marshfield  Newt-Herald 
Marinette  Eagle-Star 
Mortins-Ferry  Times-Leoder 
Maryville  Daily  Forum 
Mayfield  Messenger 
McCook  Daily  Gazette 
McMinnville  Southern  Standard 
Meridian  Star 
Mexico  Ledger 
Middletown  Doily  Record 
Midland  Daily  Newt 
Mitchell  Doily  Republic 
Monett  Times 
Monroe  News-Star 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
Morristown  Doily  Record 
Mount  Pleasont  Daily  Times-News 
Mount  Vernon  Doily  Argus 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
Nampo  Free  Press 
Nopo  Register 
Napoleon  Publishing  Co. 

Neosho  Doily  News 
Newport  Beach  News-Press 
New  Rochelle  Stondard-Star 


Norfolk  Doily  News 
North  East  Los  Angeles  Star- 
Review 

Northern  Wyoming  Doily  News 
Oceanside  Blade-Tribune 
Omaha  Sun  Newspapers 
Oneido  Daily  Dispatch 
Oneonto  Daily  Star 
Ontario  Doily  Report 
Opelousas  Doily  World 
Orange  Daily  News 
Orangeburg  Times  &  Democrat 
Orovitle  Mercury-Register 
Oshkosh  Northwestern 
Ossining  Citizen-Register 
Ottawa  Herald 
Oxnord  Press-Courier 
Poinesville  Telegraph 
Panama  Star  &  Herald 
Pendleton  East  Oregonian 
Pontiac  Leoder 
Port  Chester  Doily  Item 
Port  Clinton  Doily  News 
Portage  Register 
Portsmouth  Herald 
Prott  Tribune 
Prescott  Courier 
Pueblo  Star-Journol 
Reno  Evening  Gozette 
Rochester  Post-Bulletin 
Ruston  Daily  Leoder 
St.  Cloud  Times 
St.  Joseph  Herold  Press 
Salem  News 
Solem  Stotesmon 
Soiinos  Colifornion 
Solisbury  Times 
Son  Juon  Star 
Son  Leondre  Morning  News 


Son  Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une 

Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
Soult  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News 
Savannah  Evening  Press 
Sherman  Democrat 
Sonoro  Daily-Union-Democrat 
South  Haven  Daily  Tribune 
Sporto  Expositor  * 

Stamford  Advocate 
Superior  Telegram 
Torrytown  Doily  News 
Toylorville  Breeze-Courier 
Temple  Telegram 
Texorkono  Gozette  &  News 
Three  Rivers  Commercial 
The  Dalles  Chronicle 
Titusville  Stor-Advocate 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 
Troy  Daily  News 
Tuscaloosa  Graphic 
Two  Rivers  Reporter 
Ukioh  Doily  Journol 
Vallejo  News-Chronicle 
Valley  Morning  Star 
Vicksburg  Evening  Post 
Visolia  Times-Delto 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
Watertown  Public  Opinion 
Woukesha  Freeman 
Watsonville  Register  Pajaronion 
Woynesboro  News-Virginian 
Wellington  Doily  News 
West  Point  Daily  Times  Leader 
Wichita  Foils  Times 
Williston  Doily  Herald 
Wilmington  Morning  Star 
Woodland  Doily  Democrat 
Yuma  Doily  Sun 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Out-of-town  news  men  scheduled 
to  visit  New  York  headquarters 
of  Fairchild  Publications  to  con¬ 
sult  with  officers  and  editors  in¬ 
clude  Douglas  Laing,  of  Miami, 
who  will  be  in  New  York  Jan. 
18-19;  and  Ivor  W.  Boggis.  Mont¬ 
real  bureau  chief,  on  Jan.  28-29. 


Martin  Gottfried  has  joined  the 
editorial  department  of  Sl'PER- 
M.VRKET  NEWS  as  a  general 
news  reporter.  Mr.  Gottfried  was 
formerly  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  Lever  Bros.,  Balti¬ 
more  division. 


Distribution  of  Fairchild  news¬ 
papers  as  a  service  to  visitors  of 
trade  shows  and  conventions 
reaches  a  peak  in  the  month  of 
January.  During  this  month,  the 
circulation  department  will  su¬ 
pervise  the  distribution  of  more 
than  200,000  copies  of  the  various 
papers  at  approximately  7.5  shows, 
conventions  and  meetings. 


All  seven  Fairchild  Publications 
registered  advertising  linage  in¬ 
creases  during  1959  as  compared 
with  1958.  All-time  record  highs 
in  linage  were  set  bv  the  three 
weekly  newspapers — FOOTWEAR 
NEW.S.  SUPERMARKET  NEWS, 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS.  The  larg¬ 
est  gain  was  recorded  hv  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS,  whose  1.130.000 
lines  in  1959  tripletl  the  19.58  lin¬ 
age  record. 


Murray  Wyche,  chief  of  Fair¬ 
child's  .Atlanta  bureau,  will  be 
joined  by  Robert  Kaplan,  in  charge 
of  utility  and  work  clothing  de¬ 
partment  of  D.AILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD.  in  covering  the  regional 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Garment 
Manufacturers  Assn,  in  Memphis, 
Jan.  22-23. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  pub¬ 
lished  its  39th  “.Annual  Textile 
Issue”  on  Jan.  14.  It’s  the  one  most 
c'omprehensive  feature  issue  of  the 
year  encompassing  every  segment 
of  the  tremendous  textile  indus¬ 
try.  This  year  the  issue  was  built 
around  the  theme.  “Textiles  Begin 
New  Decade  of  Development  and 
Progress.” 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fubfithtrt  of 

Doily  Newt  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Women's  Weor  Doily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Furnithinfi  Doily,  Directeriet, 
Men's  Weor,  Footweor  News.  Books, 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Hires  2  New  Admen 


Two  new  advertising  .sales¬ 
men  have  joined  the  staff  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

John  F.  Boyle,  who  will  cover 
New  York  City  and  Washington, 
was  formerly  eastern  field  man¬ 
ager  of  Official  Motor  Freight 
Guide,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

William  F.  Hamilton,  who  will 
cover  New  York  City  and  the 
South,  comes  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  ad  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  also  as.sociattnl 
with  Newsday,  Garden  City,  as 
an  advertising  sale.sman.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Daily  News  for 
seven  years,  received  a  B.  S. 
degree  from  Lehigh  University, 
and  a  Master  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  degree  from  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

• 

James  R.  Wiluamson,  busi- 
ne.ss  manager.  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette  —  to  general 
manager. 


personal 


KEY  MEN — Appointments  of  Roger  E.  Walker,  left,  Emmett  M.  Wimbeily, 
center,  and  L  P.  Daughtry,  to  advertising  posts  on  the  Montgomsif 
(Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal,  have  been  announced.  Mr.  Walker,  rettil 
advertising  manager,  nvoves  to  assistant  advertising  director.  Mr. 
Daughtry,  classified  advertising  manager,  is  retail  advertising  managa. 
Mr.  Wimberly,  display  advertising  salesman,  becomes  classified  advsr- 
tising  manager. 


«  *  a 

Edw.ard  Newman,  staff.  New 
York  Journal- American  —  to 
director  of  information,  north¬ 
east  region,  for  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital,  Denver. 

*  «  « 

Frank  Stout,  news  staff, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  —  to  edi¬ 
tor,  Leominster  (Mass.)  Daily 
Enterprise. 

a  a  a 

Robert  Lee  Soianton  —  to 
night  editor,  Frankfort  (Ind.) 
Morning  Times.  Doris  Green¬ 
lee  —  to  Times  city  desk. 

a  a  a 

Warren  Talley,  UPI,  San 
Francisco  —  to  sports  desk, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic. 

a  a  a 

Bill  Williams,  columnist  and 
feature  writer,  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette  —  to  associate  editor. 

a  a  a 

R.alph  J.  Williamson,  re¬ 
porter,  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Dispatch  —  to  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News. 

a  a  a 

John  Goldman  —  to  news 
staff,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Jour- 
nal-Every  Evening.  Virginia 
Carmer  Johnson,  staff  writer 
—  resigned  to  have  baby. 

a  a  a 

Verne  English,  copyreader, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  —  retired  after  43  years  in 
newspaper  work. 

a  a  a 

John  Flynn  —  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Berkley  (W.  Va.)  Raleigh 
Register. 


Professor  Roberts, 

PR  Pioneer,  Retires 

Bethany,  W.  Va. 

E.  E.  Roberts,  for  25  years 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Bethany  College, 
retired  Jan.  1,  and  became  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus. 

Prof.  Roberts’  latest  work, 
“How  to  Get  Into  College,  and 
Stay  There,"  will  b«  published 
April  15th  by  Henry  Stewart, 
Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  public 
relations’  education,  having  es¬ 
tablished  a  Major  in  Public  Re¬ 
lations  at  Bethany  in  1942. 

• 

Thomas  R.  Dew,  feature  page 
editor,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Jowr- 
nal-Every  Evening  —  to  News- 
Journal  Company  editorial 
board.  Clarence  B.  Brown  Jr., 
assistant  city  editor.  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Morning  News — to 
assistant  managing  editor. 
Thomas  B.  Malone,  staff  re¬ 
porter,  News  to  assistant  city 
editor. 

«  *  * 

James  E.  Waters,  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  and  Sunday  Telegram  — 
to  news  editor,  Elmira  .Adver¬ 
tiser. 

*  «  a 

Fred  Bodensiek,  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Standard  Times  copy 
desk  —  to  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press  rim. 

*  *  * 

M.  Douglas  Sexton,  Utica 
( N.  Y.)  Ohserver-D  ispatch 
travel  columnist — on  two-month 
travel  leave. 


Allan  Markley,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Cave  Junction  (Ore.)  Vol- 
ley  News  —  retired. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Jones,  classified  ad- 
v'ertising  manager  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  — 
to  classified  ad  manager  of  thi 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  Newt. 
«  a  * 

Barbara  Bright,  former  st«# 
writer,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Newt 
Sentinel  and  the  NashviOt 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  —  to  wom¬ 
en’s  department,  the  Atlantt 
(Ga.)  Constitution  replacinf 
HARRunr  Weinstein,  resigned 
*  *  * 

Don  Gr(K)MS,  reporter  for 
Waynesville  (N.  C.)  Mountau- 
eer  —  to  Dallas  (Tex.)  Timet- 
Herald  city  desk. 

*  *  * 

SiGRiD  Larsen,  reporter  for 
the  IFmona  (Minn.)  Daily  Newt 
—  to  area  section  editor  of  thr 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,^ 

• 

Hugo  Frear  Wins 
Vacation  for  Family 

Boulder,  Cok 

Hugo  K.  Frear,  editor  a*^ 
publisher  of  the  Bedford  (Pa.) 
Gazette  daily,  has  been  namei 
winner  of  the  Colorado  Visiton' 
Bureau  writing  contest  for 
members  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

The  contest,  based  on  ColO' 
rado  stories  which  came  out  of 
a  1.400-mile  tour  of  the  state  bj 
NEA  members  last  June,  carriei 
a  price  of  a  two-week  all-expen* 
vacation  anytime  during  19# 
f''r  the  winner  and  his  familj 
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I  mention 


Washington 


On  Honors  List 


Press  Galleries  Goiiiptroller  Named 

Group  Elc^'ts  2  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

■  Washington  Appointment  of  Richard  C. 

I  fl  II  Two  new  members  have  been  J*'-  as  L-omptroller  of  the 

1  BB  elected  to  the  Standing  Com-  Buffalo  Couner-Expreaa  v^a  an- 

mittee  of  Correspondents,  Senate  >^ouncetl  Jan.  2  by  A.  Gordon 
and  House  Press  Galleries,  in  ^^anett,  general  manager.  Mr. 
an  uncontested  election.  Lyons,  who  is  35,  joined  the 

Dorothy  Coleman,  women’s  They  are:  Robert  E.  Thomp-  Courier-Expressinl954  asaudi- 
department,  Los  Any eZes  (Calif.)  son.  New  York  Daily  Newa,  and 
Cleveland  Erening  Mirror-N ewa  —  to  etli-  Allan  W.  Cromley,  Oklahoma  ^  * 

ntain,  who  tor  of  paper’s  “P’or  and  Aliout  City  Daily  Okluhonuin.  s^rts 

in  the  Li-  poople”  section.  Holdover  members  are:  '‘‘Idor,  I  aavo-hennewick-liu-li- 

and  Plain  ♦  ♦  ♦  Barney  L.  Livinjfstone,  Associ-  (Wash.)  Tri~City  Herald 

has  lieen  Paul  Brannon,  publisher  of  ated  Press;  Milton  R.  Berlinger,  associate  editor.  Charles 


Mrs.  Percival  Mountain,  who  tor  of  paper’s  “P’or  and  Aliout 
has  been  employed  in  the  Li-  People”  section, 
brary  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  *  ♦  ♦ 

Dealer  and  Newa,  has  lieen  Paul  Brannon,  publisher  of 
honored  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  the  Paria  (Ky.)  Kenturkian- 


Erwin  L.  Gilmore,  sports 
(“ditor,  Paaco  -  Kenne wick  -  Rich¬ 
land  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald 
—  to  associate  editor.  Charles 


honored  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  the  Paria  (Ky.)  Kentuckian-  Waahington  Daily  Newa,  and  Van  SiCKEL,  sports  and  city 

of  England.  Mrs.  Mountain,  Citizen  and  Carliale  (Ky.)  Nich-  I>onald  R.  Larrabee,  Bulkley  *‘diior,  Columbia  (Wash.)  Baain 

whose  late  husband  was  on  the  County  Star  —  to  state  Griffin  News  Bureau.  Newa  to  Herald  sports  edi- 

Plain  Dealer  telegraph  desk,  was  commissioner  of  public  relations.  ^  ... 

made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  r  e.  Easterly,  publisher,  Nick-  ^  „ 

the  British  Empire  by  the  queen  „iascille  (Ky.)  Jeaaemine  Newa-  Colegrove,  editor,  Ratori  Clyde  B.  Satterwhite,  copy 

in  a  I960  honor  list.  Week  _  to  state  deputy  com-  (N.  M.)  Daily  Range  —  to  pub-  desk,  Richmond  (Va.)  Newa 

•  missioner  of  public  relations.  Usher,  Taos  (N.  M.)  Ncm-s.  ERIC  Leader  -  to  copy  desk  Ne,o 

John  Nolen,  assistant  sports  Mack  Sisk  co-owner  Dawaon  McCrossen,  formerly  a  reporter  r  ark  II  or/a-7  elegram  ami  bun. 

•  t'l . L’..  II..  _ \  *1...  „I..I _ I  /XT  X*  \  .  ♦  *  ♦ 


Jim  Colegrove,  editor,  Ratori  Clyde  B.  Satterwhite,  copy 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Range  —  to  pub-  desk,  Richmond  (Va.)  Newa 
Usher,  Taos  (N.  M.)  News.  ERIC  Leader  —  to  copy  desk.  New 


editor,  Klamath  Falla  (Ore.)  Springa  (Ky.)  Progreaa  _ also  Carlabad  (N.  M.)  .Argua 

Herald  and  Newa  —  resigned  to  named  a  deputy  commissioner.  —  replaces  Mr.  Colegrove. 


enter  college. 

... 

Richard  A.  William.s,  associ¬ 
ate  editor,  the  Huron  (S.  D.) 


named  a  deputy  commissioner.  —  replaces  Mr.  Colegrove.  Horace  C 

\  \  ♦  jiorter,  Lodi 

JAME.S  O.  Leslie  -  to  editor,  , 

)l,W«olia  (Ark.)  Han«,r-N,w..  'W/’.'d”'  («■  “•)  -  (Idaho)  ll.ulj, 

Haobv  M  r,  t.0  Chicago  Dady  Newa  aa  a  copy 


Horace  C.  Ayers  Jr.,  re- 
fiorter,  Lodi  (Calif.)  Daily 
Newa-Sentinel  —  to  Boise 
(Idaho)  Daily  Stateaman. 


*  ■ ,  replacing  Harry  M.  Clark,  now  , 

Plainaman  —  to  general  •  .  r  ...  ...  reader. 


uaay  i  —  -  KTru.xa  ^gsigt^nt  public  relations  direc- 

assignnient  repoiler,  St.  Paul  Company,  Crosset, 

(Mmn.)  Pioneer  Preaa.  .  L 


John  Gordon  —  named 

theatre  editor,  Springfield  ZiANE  box,  display  advertising  jyj  j  Independent  to  report  Donald  Bruce  Callander, 

(Mass.)  Union,  succeeding  manager,  Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-  news  of  the  Navajo,  Hopi,  Zuni,  formerly  of  the  Waahington 

Louise  Mace,  retired.  Beacon  to  acting  manager  of  Apache  and  Ute  Indian  reserva-  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Timea  Her- 

*  *  *  Conneaut  (O.)  Newa-Herald,  re-  tions.  aid  —  to  assistant  to  the  man- 

Roy  Fleischer,  former  Hart-  placing  Arthur  C.  Johnson  ♦  ♦  ♦  aging  editor,  American  Motoriat 

ford  (Conn.)  Courant  reporter  transferred  to  acting  manager  a.  E.  Gerber  and  H.  W.  Pot-  magazine. 


Zane  Fox,  display  advertising 


reader.  Forrest  Allen,  Cleveland 

*  *  *  (O.)  Preaa  reporter  —  named 

Robirt  Richards  —  joim*d  Ohio  chairman  of  Sigma  Delta 
staffs  of  the  Farmington  Chi. 

(N.  M.)  Daily  Timea  and  (iallup  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

(N.  M.)  Independent  to  report  Donald  Bruce  Callander, 


—  one  of  three  top  prize  win-  Star-Beacon.  George  —  now  on  staff  of  Carlabad 

ners  in  the  first  poetry  contest  Schultis,  ad  manager.  News-  ]yj_)  Current- Arg^ia. 

sponsored  by  the  Mark  Twain  Herald  to  assistant  manager  ♦  ♦  * 

V#>im‘  of  the  jiaper.  tt -  ...ill  ¥tt»¥ 


ms.  aid  —  to  assistant  to  the  man- 

♦  ♦  ♦  aging  editor,  American  Motoriat 

A.  E.  Gfrber  and  H.  W.  Pot-  magazine. 


.4ssn.  of  New  York. 


(N.  M.)  Current-Argua.  Fred  E.  Fogarty,  news  edi- 

♦  ♦  *  tor,  Zaneai'ille  (O.)  Timea-Re- 

Dick  Humphrey  with  UPI,  carder  —  to  .Miami  (Fla.)  Her- 
Salem,  Ore.  —  to  Portland  UPI  aid. 


her  of  Commerce. 


Clarence  A.  Monismith,  for-  Osborn  Elliott,  managing  bureau  as  night  editor.  He  is  ♦  ♦  * 

‘  merly  with  the  Lake  Charlea  editor,  Newaweek  magazine  one  replaced  at  Salem  by  DoUG  Lester  :Bernstein,  former 

(La.)  .Amcrican-Preaa  —  name<l  of  10  young  men  of  1959  hon-  Gripp,  formerly  with  the  Port-  New  York  Timea  staffer,  later 

editor  of  the  Trinidad  (Colo.)  ored  by  the  U.  S.  Junior  Cham-  land  bureau.  with  Time  magazine  —  now 

Daily  Chronicle-Newa.  her  of  Commerce.  *  ♦  *  vicepresident.  Corporate  Affairs, 

1  i  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  NoR-MAN  Miixer  —  from  UPI  of  National  Broadcasting  Com- 

Wayne  Johnson,  state  editor  Douglas  Dales,  New  York  -sports  staff  in  New  York  to  (lany. 

1^;  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  Timea  —  elected  president  of  winter  sports  circuit  in  Florida.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  —  to  editorial  staff  of  Denver  the  New  York  State  Legislative  ♦  ♦  ♦  Joseph  F.  Tronzo,  sports 

i  (Colo.)  Post.  Don  Dennis  —  Correspondents  As.sociation  at  Luanne  Bennington — to  ad-  writer,  Beaver  Falla  (Pa.) 
to  Chieftain  editorial  staff.  .Albany.  vertising  staff,  Nocorro  (N.  M.)  News-Tribune  —  named  “Young 


nd  bureau.  with  Time  magazine  —  now 

*  *  *  vicepresident.  Corporate  A  (fairs, 

NoR-MAN  Miixer  —  from  UPI  of  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
orts  staff  in  New  York  to  (lany. 


to  Chieftain  editorial  staff.  .Albany. 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦  * 

(LtRRETT  Ray  to  editorial  Paul  Vernon  Phillips  Jr.  — 
staff.  Las  Aminas  (Colo.)  Bent  ^he  staff  of  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 


♦  *  *  Joseph  F.  Tronzo,  sports 

Luanne  Bennington — to  ad-  writer,  Beaver  Falla  (Pa.) 
vertising  staff,  Socorro  (N.  M.)  News-Tribune  —  named  “Young 
Kl  Defenaor-Chieftain.  Man  of  the  Year.” 


County  Democrat. 

«  *  * 

Louise  Diener,  church  editor 
ot  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News 
!  and  former  society  editor  of  the 
Elgin  Daily  News  —  retired 


Timea  as  copy  editor.  He  held 
a  similar  position  on  the  Wilson 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Timea. 

*  *  * 

John  Griffith  —  to  staff. 


Ian,  1.  Miss  Diener  began  new.s-  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 

paper  work  in  1913  as  a  church  *  ♦  * 

reporter.  Howard  J.  Brow.n,  assistant 

*  ♦  *  to  the  publisher,  .Middletown 

Olen  Clements,  a  former  (N.  Y.)  Time«-//c raid  —  named 
chief  of  the  AP  bureau  at  assistant  to  Lyndon  R.  Boyd, 
Singapore  —  to  the  Austin  bu-  executive  vicepresident  of  Otta- 


reau  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  way  Newspapers- Radio,  Inc. 
Chronicle.  Bo  Byers,  formerly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

AP  —  named  chief  of  the  Ronald  J.  Natalino,  mechan- 
Chronicle’s  Austin  bureau,  sue-  ical  superintendent — named  as- 
ffeding  E.  L.  (Dick)  Wall,  re-  sistant  general  manager  of  the 
I'red.  Haverhill  (Ma^s.)  Gazette. 
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NOW  READY 

The  Brand  New  1960 

Henten  (^mbepositsi 

This  is  tha  qaolity  faatnr*  for  Ho  LtofoR  StasoR,  with  40  frae 
stories  from  rool  life  illHstratiRq  tho  power  of  Faith.  Loatoo  Gaido- 
posts  start  or  Ash  Wednesday,  Idarch  2,  and  ran  daHy  to  Easter 
Sanday,  April  17.  Sampies  now  available. 

Phone  or  Wire  to  Reserve  Your  Territory 
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Personal 

(Continued  from  luii/e  41) 

Hugh  Barr,  assistant  city 
editor,  Erie  (Pa.)  Morning 
Xev’8  —  to  city  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  Peter  Sala,  now  news  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Juan  (P.  R.)  Star. 
Larie  Pintea,  police  reporter 
—  to  assistant  city  editor.  Rich¬ 
ard  Calkins  —  named  editorial 
writer  in  charge  of  News  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Kenneth  C.  Brumley,  editor, 
Kitimat  (B.  C.)  Northern  Senti¬ 
nel  —  named  advertising  and 
publicity  supervi.sor.  Plywood 
Manufacturers’  .4.s.sociation, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  succeeding 
H.\rry  Furniss. 

Lyle  MARiNtai,  former  editor. 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  —  opened  Basic  Indus¬ 
tries  News  Service,  Denver. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  D.widson,  reporter, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Kniekerbocker 
News  —  resigned  to  complete 
college. 

*  ♦  * 

Frank  Bill,  active  farm  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantagraph  —  to  farm  editor 
emeritus.  Succeeding  him  as  ac¬ 
tive  farm  editor  —  Stani>ey 
Lantz,  assistant  farm  editor. 
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Ji.M  McLaughlin  —  from 
copy  editor  to  telegraph  editor, 
Indianapolin  (Ind.)  S’eiv.'t, 

*  *  * 

WooD.'U  FK  Young,  assistant 
secretary  of  Pacific  Northwe.st 
Newsjiaper  .Association,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  —  to  post  of  .secre¬ 
tary,  succeeding  Adam  Llewel¬ 
lyn,  resigned  to  liecome  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Publishers  As.sociation. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  H.  Kinsey,  who 
edited  a  weekly  unit  newsiiaper 
in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  while 
with  the  WAC  —  new  reporter, 
Corvalliii  (Ore.)  Gazette-Timeu. 

♦  *  * 

Howard  Turtle  —  to  Sunday 
i-ditor,  Kanm.'i  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
succeeding  E.  B.  G.vrnett,  who 
assumes  new  duties  as  general 
editorial  consultant. 

*  «  * 

.IerRY  Rose.NTHAL,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  —  reelected 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  unit 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

*  *  * 

Al  Uhl,  cojiy  desk,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dinputrh  —  to  Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell  Regulator 
Co.,  as  publications  editor. 

*  *  * 

Ed  McMahon,  former  editor, 
Tularom  (N.  M.)  Basin  Tones 
—  now  editor  of  Las  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Citizen. 

*  *  « 

Walti:r  H.  Swartz,  former 
advertising  manager.  Las 
Cruces  (N.  M.)  Citizen  —  to 
advertising  staff.  Las  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News. 

*  *  * 

Jean  Brell  —  resigned  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Gallup  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Independent. 

9(;  i|c  4: 

Wright  Van  Deusen,  former 
Albuqiterque  (N.  M.)  Tribune 
reporter — joined  executive  staff 
of  Niantic  Corporation,  Albu¬ 
querque,  management  consult¬ 
ants. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Nelson,  investigative 
reporter,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution  —  winner  of  the  Dixie 
Business  Magazine’s  award  for 
public  .service  in  reporting. 

*  *  * 

Joyce  Swan,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
and  Stanley  Hawks,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  —  among 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  employees  who  were 
honored  for  20  years  or  more 
of  continuous  service. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Burress — to  staff,  Farm¬ 
ington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times. 

«  # 

Harvey  Gray,  reporter,  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican  —  to  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 


*rwin  6 


CoL 


t)  * 
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WHAT  .\EW  words,  names  and  wonders  will  llie  new  decadt 
of  the  ()0s  hring  to  the  nation's  newspapers?  Columnist 
Bill  Ryan,  Hartford  Tinie.s,  lists  some  words  and  names  that 
grew  familiar  in  the  late  and  unlamented  .5()s: 

McCurthyisiii,  pleading  the  Fiflh,  Sputnik.  stertHt,  lunar  >li<>t,  tin-  siim^ 
the  .Sack,  massive  retaliation,  beatnik,  Stronium  90.  orbiting.  |>eacciii 
coexistence,  population  explosion,  loyalty  risk,  exurhia,  Salk  vaccae. 
Explorer  I,  hula  hoop,  l(]UM,  fallout,  inassi\e  deterrents.  cin< masetfe. 
astronaut,  IJHF,  Bamlxm  Curtain.  Valu  Kiver,  Little  Rock,  Montgonor, 
Dien  Bien  Phu,  (iape  (Canaveral.  Port  Said,  West  Berlin,  Fi<lel,  Auth«^ 
Lucy,  Rocky,  Ranier,  Holla,  Kennedy,  Joseph  Welch.  Nassar,  V’an  Dora, 
•Nikita,  .Nixon,  Elvis,  Salk. 

— Editor  Herbert  Krucker,  Hartford  Courant,  copied  on  h« 
editorial  page  on  Christmas  Day  oiir  July  11  column,  “Is  Thern 
Virginia  O'Hanlon?”  He  and  I  liavx*  received  severc.l  intpiirirta 
to  what  was  the  second  editorial  named  by  laifcadio  Hearn  alwi 
with  ‘^Is  There  a  .Santa  (Jaiis?"  as  the  best  two  to  apitear  a 
American  newspapers.  Mrs.  Virginia  O'Hanlon  Douglas  coidd  m 
recall  Hearn's  second  selection.  Cun  any  reader? 

— Writes  W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Chicago:  “E&R  rejmrts  ijan.  2l 
that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  processing  used  tiewspriii: 
into  cattle  feetling  pellets.  Does  this  mean  that  there  will  k 
more  noos  than  moos  from  the  pasture — and  |)erhaps  sonit 
hull-etins?”  .  .  .  When  twin  sons  were  horn  to  Kditor  anc 
Mrs.  Jack  Feeley,  Danville  (Pa.)  Daily  Mews,  the  newspapr 
ran  off  a  special  etlition  after  the  regular  one  was  off  the  prts 
with  4-column  headline:  “They  Said  It  Couldn’t  Be  Done: 
But  The  Feeleys  Do  It  With  A  Doubleheader.”  Lead  to  colunm 
long  story:  “Paris  has  Rue  Pigalle.  The  Russians  have  a  moot 
satellite.  New  York  has  the  Yankees,  and  South  Bend  the  Irisi: 
of  Notre  Dame.  So  guess  what  Danville  gets — two  more  Feeleysl 
There  was  a  cartoon  spooling  the  new  “pair  of  oddballs”  and; 
.'5-column  picture  of  the  delivery,  one  of  20  pictures  Edito: 
Feeley  made  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  nurses  waiting  for  hk 
to  faint.  .  .  .  Jack  Kennon.  Cleveland  News  editorial  writer 
was  surprisetl  to  find  himself  recipient  of  a  $25,000  bequest  i: 
the  will  of  a  longtime  friend,  the  late  Samuel  T.  Haas,  Clevf 
land  attorney  and  real  estate  financier,  who  left  a  fortune  1 
charitable  organizations. 

— Veteran  copy,  editor  R.  D.  (Dave)  Linton,  New  York,  cc«- 
tributes  these  “Old  Pro’s  Saws”:  “Nothing  is  more  pompous  tlui 
a  novice.  The  guy  who’s  never  wnmg  never  wrote.  You  can  alwis 
tell  a  fool  because  you  can't  tell  him.  No  matter  how  you  alibi il 
it’s  still  wrung.  Writing  good  heads  is  easy;  the  hard  part’s  rrrw^ 
nizing  the  story.  Newspaper  work  shows  up  phonies.  When  tm 
can  write  the  scientific  story  of  Greation  in  15  words,  you’re! 
reporter.  Polysyllables  are  the  idols  of  ignoramuses.  Cliches  inirtj 
the  empty  headed.  Imbeciles  mistake  their  opinions  for  fa 
Idiot’s  delight:  writing  long  heads.  ’Hie  iinteachable  know  sfa 
words  are  bad.  The  unsure  are  always  sure.” 

— Publishers  John  S.  Knight  and  Marshall  Field  Jr.  have  named  thi 
jointly-ownetl  Kentucky  horse  farm  the  Fourth  Estate,  according  to  If 
York  Daily  News  columnist  Danton  Walker.  ...  A  “Miss  Perfect  Typt 
was  named  for  International  Printing  Week  (Jan.  17-23)  in  Los  Angel 
.  .  .  Thanks,  Ralph  S.  Gordon,  manager.  Northwest  PR  Office,  Ford  Mo 
Company,  San  Francisco,  for  supplying  this  news  note  from  the  womu 
page  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner :  “Last  night  it  was  decorated  in : 
Christmas  red  and  gold,  Suzanne  and  her  parents.  Dr,  and  Mrs.  B 
received  in  a  gown  that  combined  a  strapless  fireplace.”  .  .  .  Mana 
Exlitor  C.  W.  Johnson,  Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers,  was  elected  tot 
second  term  as  president  of  the  Twin  Oaks  Country  (Hub.  .  .  .  Til 
Richland  (Texas)  Register  proclaims  it’s  different.  A  reader  agreed 
a  letter  to  the  editor,  adding;  “Nowhere  else  in  the  country  can  you  fii 
a  newspaper  office  with  the  telephone  in  the  restroom.” 

—As  a  stunt.  Bill  Roeder,  New  York  World-Telegram  & 
reporter,  broke  the  time  rex’ord  in  riding  the  entire  city  sul 
system  at  one  clip.  Head  on  his  feature  story:  “.324  Miles  U 
the  City:  25  Hrs.  on  the  Subway,  or  How  to  Go  Crazy.”  . 
Robert  McCarthy,  New  York  Daily  News  reporter,  downed  12 
of  Scotch  at  9  a.m.  to  get  admitted  tf)  a  sanctuary  for  al 
for  four  days  and  a  series  of  stories.  . 
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who  KNOWS 


Every  farmer  knows  he  uses  trucks.  Only  trucks  can  get  supplies 
to  the  farm,  and  take  away  grain,  milk,  livestock,  fruit — what¬ 
ever  he  produces.  He  sees  other  trucks  helping  food  freezers, 
processors  and  distributors  serve  millions  of  dinner  tables  .  .  . 
his  market.  Cabbage,  cattle  or  cotton  .  .  .  everything  goes  by 
truck.  He  knows!  ,  .  .  He’ll  tell  you  nobody  uses  trucks  more 
than  farmers. 


American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 
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Obituary 

Emanuel  Birnbaum,  77, 
former  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Jewish  Times; 
Jan.  3. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Christian  Johns¬ 
ton,  48,  manaffinff  editor  of  the 
Roseville  (Calif.)  Daily  Press- 
Tribune;  Dec.  29. 

*  «  * 

Charles  A.  Parker,  85,  new.s- 
paperman  for  52  years — more 
than  30  of  them  as  a  feature 
writer  and  reporter  with  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler;  Jan. 
3. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  D.  BEifVRD.sLi'a':,  (!(>, 
former  co- publisher  of  the  Jaek- 
son  (Calif.)  Amador  Dispat  eh 
and  founder  the  North  Saera- 
mento  (Calif.)  Tribune  in  1928; 
Dec.  24. 

*  «  * 

Julian  C.  Byrd,  85,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Burns  (Ore.) 
Times-Herald ;  recently. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frederick  Barlow  (Ujrrey, 
86,  co-founder  of  the  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Observer,  and  later  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Leandro 
(Calif.)  Standard;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Jack  B.  Evans,  49,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  Review  re¬ 
porter;  Dec.  31. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Dick  Douglas  Sr.,  84, 
first  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Industrial  News,  which 
later  became  the  Greenslwro 
Daily  Neavs;  Jan.  2. 

*  *  * 

Clark  Wood,  90  publisher  of 
the  Weston  (Ore.)  Leader  for 
51  years;  Jan.  5. 

«  «  « 

Dr.  Eric  P.  Kelly,  profe.s.sor 
emeritus  of  journalism,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  and  formerly 
with  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  Westfield  (Mas.s.)  Times, 
and  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald; 
Jan.  3. 


Russell  Fox,  72,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star  editorial 

staffer  for  more  than  25  years; 

Ian.  8. 

*  *  « 

F.  Elmer  Raschig,  72,  former 
reporter  and  award  winning 
editorial  writer,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star;  Jan.  1. 

*  ♦  * 

A.  Q.  Miller,  85,  e<litor  and 
publisher  of  the  Belleville 

(Kas.)  Teleseope  since  1904; 
Dec.  29. 

♦  ♦  » 

George  Skaugset,  57,  ))ub- 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  (Ore.) 

Chroniele;  Dec.  15. 

*  «  * 

Roland  Russell  Richmond, 
71,  retired  executive  of  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Publishing  Co.;  Dec.  28. 

*  *  « 

Ray  Stuckey  Colvin,  73,  as- 
si.stant  managing  editor,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-lntelligeneer;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  L.  Pierce,  73,  business 
manager  of  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republiean  and  Ameri- 
ean;  Jan.  9. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Smith,  56,  reisirter 
for  the  Chieago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times;  Jan.  10. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Hjalmar  T.  Hasselquist,  66, 
news  editor  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  since  1945; 
Jan.  10. 

• 

Personnel  Manager 
Dies  in  Plane  Crash 

Chicago 

Bruno  W.  Mack,  43,  assistant 
lier.sonnel  manager  of  the  Chi- 
eago  Sun-Times  and  his  wife, 
.\nn,  were  killed  along  with  an¬ 
other  Chicago  couple  when  their 
plane  crashed  near  Opelika, 
Ala.,  Jan.  2,  while  enroute  from 
Miami,  Fla. 

With  the  Macks  were  the  Rev. 
Eugene  Sidney  Smith,  49,  and 
his  wife,  Frances.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  owned  and  flew  the  single 
engine  plane. 


PRODUCTIVE  TIME  . . . 


Naturally,  you  can't  prevent  all 
errors  but  you  can  reduce  them  by 
as  much  as  33  1/3% ! 

The  Matrix  Contrast  System  of 
Color-Coding  Matrices  makes  it 
easy  for  line  casters  to  see  and 
correct  any  wrong  fonts,  composi¬ 
tion  errors  or  transpositions  while 
they  are  still  in  the  assembler  and 
before  the  line  is  cast. 

Line  casters  work  with  less  eye 
strain  and  gain  many  valuable  hours 
of  productive  time  on  every  machine 
you  operate. 

Get  the  facts  today! 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

IS4  West  14th  St.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y.  32&  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  i.  III. 

I  IDS  Trenton  St.,  Los  Angeles  IS,  Calif. 


^■HUiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH  editorial  If  ORKSHOP  iiiMiininMiii' 

1 

I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  Making  a  Breast  Clean 

I  It  was  a  .sad  thing  to  .sw  a  loathe.some  nice-Nellyism 
B  employed  by  a  nationally  known  theater  critic,  a  man 

S  who.se  prose  is  usually  notable  for  unflinching  direct- 

■  ne.ss.  What  he  did  was  to  rejiort  an  episode  in  a  play 

1  in  which,  as  he  revoltingly  put  it,  the  “false  bosoms” 

g  were  tom  from  the  dress  of  an  actress.  False  bosoms 

I  is  certainly  going  the  long  way  around  to  avoid  falsies, 

I  Everyone  knows  what  falsies  are,  and  there  seems  to 

B  be  no  other  reason  than  prissiness  for  sidestepping  such 

1  a  popular  and  well-established  term. 

B  Bosom  itself,  for  breasts,  is  a  genteelism  that  seems 
B  to  have  emanated  from  the  world  of  brassiere  adver- 

B  tising.  Bosom  is,  indeed,  the  equivalent  of  breast  (in 

p  distinction  to  breasts),  but  Iwth  bosom  and  breast  are 

1  equally  applicable  to  men  and  women  in  designating 

%  what  is  otherwise  known  as  the  chest.  We  have  all 

g  read  of  children  being  pressed  to  the  bosom,  and  of  a 

g  dagger  being  plunged  into  the  breast.  Bosom  and  breast 

B  in  these  strict  senses,  however,  tend  to  be  literary,  if 

B  not  poetic.  In  any  event,  they  are  asexual. 

1  Breasts  may  be  too  explicitly  anatomical  for  many 
B  purposes,  and  it  is  likely  that  bosom  will  continue  to 
1  be  widely  used  in  that  sense.  The  word  bust  once  was 
g  popular,  though  never  reputable,  for  mammary  glands, 
g  but  now  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
g  Busts,  of  course,  is  beyond  the  pale.  It  is  only  to  be 
j  expected  that  the  powerful  urge  to  cover  up  the  thing 

B  itself  should  extend  to  the  language  chosen  to  describe 

B  it.  The  Balinese  may  be  the  only  people  in  the  world 

g  forthright  enough  to  call  a  breast  a  breast  without 

I  equivocation.  Well,  at  least  we  have  falsies,  which  are 

M  probably  unknown  in  Bali. 

I  Wayward  Words 

B  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  the  idea  of  Cinderella  | 

J  wearing  glass  slippers  is  an  unhappy  one?  The  story  i 

g  is  fantasy,  of  course,  hut  even  fantasy  must  have  a  1 
1  basis  in  reality.  Poor  Cinderella  apparently  danced  the  | 

B  evening  away  in  slippers  made  of  one  of  the  hardest  | 

g  and  most  unyielding  of  materials,  since  her  day  ante-  | 

g  dated  fiberglas.  And  if  that  were  not  enough,  attempts  | 

g  were  made  to  force  one  of  the  slippers  on  hapless  but  j 

g  hopeful  maidens  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  the  \ 

g  prince  set  out  to  find  her. 

B  But  originally,  that  slipper  was  not  glass  at  all. 

1  The  idea  of  a  glass  slipper  resulted  from  a  mistake 
g  in  translation,  according  to  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

B  The  English  version  of  the  story  comes  from  the  French 
g  tale,  Cendrillon,  hy  Perrault.  Perrault  wrote  of  pantoufle 
m  en  vair  (a  slipper  of  fur),  but  the  translator  confused 

B  en  I'air  with  en  verre  (of  glass).  The  idea  of  a  glass 

g  slipper  is  too  firmly  associated  with  Cinderella  now, 

B  however,  to  hope  for  any  change.  She’s  just  going  to 
g  have  to  .suffer. 

s  *  * 

g  It  was  once  deemed  improper  to  say  “The  house  is 
g  located  [rather  than  situated]  on  the  wrong  side  of 

g  the  tracks.”  Situated  is  as  correct  as  it  ever  was,  but 

g  located  is  so  usual  in  such  contexts  that  situated  may 
g  sound  a  hit  precious. 

g  Located  is  also  both  usual  and  acceptable  in  the  sense 
g  of  settled  or  living:  “Where  are  you  located  now?” 
g  Locate,  of  course,  also  means  find,  or  fix  the  position  of, 

1  as  “You  can  locate  the  North  Star  by  finding  the  Great 

g  Dipper.”  In  the  sense  of  situated,  however,  located  is 

g  often  superfiuous:  “The  house  is  [located]  on  the  wrong 
B  side  of  the  tracks.” 

llWIlilllMllltimiHIM  ll||i|||||liiilillllllllllllllll||||||||||i|Hllini!lllll!llll|!ii^^^ 
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Western  Union  Olympic  Team— 75  strong 
—to  serve  press  at  Squaw  Valley 


immediately  to  any  U.S.  or  international  point.  Major 
news  services  will  use  wires  leased  from  Western  Union. 

PRESS  DEBUT  FOR  WIREFAX 
For  the  first  time  anywhere,  special  facilities  have  been 
set  up  to  enable  the  press  to  use  Wirefax  facilities  for 
transmitting  written,  printed,  or  line-drawn  material. 
Copy  takes  but  minutes  to  reach  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Washington,  or  New  York  ,  .  .  and 
copy  received  is  an  exact  duplicate! 

Our  three  special  press  installations  will  be  located  at 
Squaw  Valley  Press  Headquarters,  at  Nevada  Lodge 
and  at  the  Mapes  Hotel  in  Reno. 

See  you  February  18-28  ...  at  the  Olympics! 

WESTERN  UNION 


52  operators  to  handle  27  circuits  at  Squaw  Valley, 
Cal.,  Nevada  Lodge  and  Reno,  Nevada.  Capacity  of 
1,000,000  words  a  day  to  U.S.  and  international  points. 

This  Winter’s  biggest  sports  event?  The  VIII  Olympic 
Winter  Games  at  fabulous  Squaw  Valley,  February 
18-28.  It’s  bringing  the  greatest  lineup  of  writers  and 
broadcasters  to  this  area  since  the  meeting  of  the 
U.  N.  at  San  Francisco  in  1946. 

When  you  arrive  as  part  of  this  team,  we  think  you’ll 
find  Western  Union’s  press  arrangements  one  giant  step 
in  your  favor. 

One  thing  you  can  be  sure  of — you  won’t  have  to  wait 
for  service!  Special  pressroom  sections — staffed  by 
Western  Union  press  experts— will  transmit  yovir  copy 
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V 


30  years  ago,  Blue  Cross, 
was  pioneering 
his  care! 


3'/2  million  “senior  citizens*’ 

now  have  Blue  Cross  hospital  expense  coverage 


Today  much  is  being  said  and  written  about  the  need  for  health  care  of 
the  aged.  But  this  problem,  of  course,  is  not  new.  It  has,  in  fact,  existed 
for  a  good  many  years. 

One  of  the  first  groups  to  recognize  the  need  was  Blue  Cross.  Since  their 
very  beginning,  over  30  years  ago,  America’s  Blue  Cross  Plans  have 
pioneered  in  providing  voluntary  hospital  care  prepayment  for 
people  past  65. 

Protection  for  the  aged  poses  many  special  problems.  After  65,  the 
volume  and  cost  of  needed  hospital  services  increases  considerably.  Yet, 
few  people  in  this  age  group  are  able  to  pay  proportionately  higher  rates. 

However,  in  keeping  with  their  determination  to  serve  the  entire 
community,  rather  than  just  the  “safe  risk’’  groups.  Blue  Cross  Plans  have 
worked  out  ways  to  protect  their  members  after  age  65.  Proof  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  today  three  and  one-half  million  “senior  citizens’’ 
enjoy  Blue  Cross  protection. 

Blue  Cross  Plans  from  coast  to  coast  are  working  to  extend  this 
protection  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Progress  thus  far  indicates  that  the 
job  can  be  done  —  and  in  a  free-choice,  efficient  way.  For  additional 
information  call  or  write  your  local  Blue  Cross  Plan. 


1(1  tt>’iiil>ol  reg.  I>y  the  An 


Hn  IfoMpittil  Anmiriiitioi 


Blue  Cross 


Blue  Cross  Association.  Inc.,  55  East  34th  Street.  New  York  16,  New  York 
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RESEARr.il 

Newspapers  Missing 
Some  Profitable  Facts 


Newspapers,  geared  to  report¬ 
ing  news  as  they  are,  still  miss 
many  facts  alwut  themselves  and 
their  markets  that  would  prove 
profitable  to  them.  Dr.  Richard 
(L  Sheldon,  research  director  of 
the  \’ew  York  Herald  Tribune, 
dwlared  this  week. 

“('ontinuing  research  can  be 
a  great  help  in  selling  news¬ 
papers  to  readers  and  adver- 
ti.sers,”  he  said.  “But  many 
newspapers  are  not  taking  full 
advantage  of  opportunities  that 
exist  to  ascertain  facts  that 
would  prove  profitable.” 

(,hie>li«>iis  for  Reporters 

Here  are  a  few  questions  for 
reporters  to  ask  local  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  people  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  various  income  levels,  cul¬ 
tural  backgrounds,  and  neigh- 
borhootls,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Sheldon : 

What  do  you  read  most  in  our 
paper? 

l>o  you  like  the  way  the  news 
is  presented  to  you? 

Do  you  believe  what  you  read 
— news?,  editorials?  ads? 

Do  you  get  all  the  news  and 
information  you  want  listening 
to  radio,  viewing  TV? 

When  do  you  read  your  paper? 

How  much  time  can  you  and 
do  you  devote  daily  to  your  news- 
Itajter? 

Dr.  Sheldon  declared  there 
were  ilefinite  techniques  involved 
to  make  sure  you  get  true  an¬ 
swers  to  such  questions.  In  the 
first  place,  he  suggested  that  the 
questions,  which  are  obvious, 
are  merely  stimuli  to  get  the 
respondents  to  talk. 

“Those  questioned  should  not 
l)e  considered  as  expert  witnesses 
telling  you  how  to  run  your 
newspaper,”  Dr.  Sheldon  said. 


“Rather  they  should  be  thought 
of  as  guinea  pigs.  Their  replies, 
therefore,  should  be  carefully 
analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of 
such  considerations  as  their  gen¬ 
eral  behavior,  their  reading 
habits,  and  economic  status.” 

Adupling  to  Nch  iiilcrcMs 

“.4  fascinating  and  chal¬ 
lenging  problem  for  newspaper 
research  rests  in  the  fact  that 
the  iK)pulation  of  the  United 
States  is  becoming  more  pros- 
)>erous  and  l)etter  educated  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  As  a 
re.sult,  people  are  changing  their 
living  habits  and  their  outlook 
on  life,  and  they  may  be  looking 
for  different  things  than  they 
are  now  getting  in  their  new.s- 
papers. 

“Newspapers,  like  other  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  to  the  public,  should  be 
researching  their  markets  con¬ 
stantly  to  determine  whether  and 
to  what  respects  they  should 
adapt  to  the  changing  social  and 
psychological  characteristics  of 
their  readers. 

“Research  can  also  do  more 
to  help  newspaper  advertisers 
.select  their  media  and  assess 
their  effectiveness.  Breakdowns 
of  reader  characteristics;  char¬ 
acterization  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits;  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  in  shopping;  the  degree 
of  credence  given  to  newspaper 
advertising;  the  pulling  power  of 
newspaper  ads  are  among  the 
areas  in  which  we  should  he 
trying  constantly  to  improve  our 
measurement  techniques.” 

Dr.  Sheldon  declared  there 
were  notable  exceptions  among 
newspapers  that  are  not  miss¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  gaining 
profitable  facts.  He  included, 
among  others,  the  Netv  York 
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News,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
and  the  Richmond,  Va.,  news¬ 
papers.  He  also  praised  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and 
such  groups  of  newspapers  as 
those  that  put  out  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Consumer  Analysis. 

“Relatively  few  recent  news- 
l)aper  research  projects,  how¬ 
ever,  achieved  the  general  recog¬ 
nition  and  acceptance  of  the 
large-.scale,  vigorous,  and  well- 
publicized  studies  conducted  by 
such  mass  magazines  as  Life, 
Look,  Render’s  Digest  and  Sattir- 
day  K tuning  Post,"  Dr,  Sheldon 
.said. 

HH^  Sniull  SiulT 

Dr.  Sheldon  (he  received  his 
Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1952  in 
.social  anthropology)  entered  the 
new.spaper  research  field  from 
market  and  public  opinion  re¬ 
search  in  May  1959,  when  he 
l)ecame  associated  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  There  he  w'orks 
with  a  small  staff,  contracting 
consumer  research  out  to  organi¬ 
zations  like  Elmo  Roper  and 
others,  and  cooi)erating  with  the 
promotion,  circulation,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  in  an¬ 
alyzing  already  available  facts, 
such  as  data  in  existing  studies 
that  show  that  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
readers  with  incomes  of  over 
$10,000  a  year  than  other  New 
York  newspapers. 

Most  of  the  consumer  research 
presently  completed  and  under 
way  is  being  conducted  for  the 
internal  use  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  management.  Dr.  Sheldon 
reports  directly  to  Robert  M. 
White  II,  president  and  editor. 

Just  prior  to  joining  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Dr.  Sheldon  was 
associated  with  McCann-Erick- 
.son,  Inc.  and  its  research  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Market  Planning  Cor¬ 
poration.  With  them  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  market,  media,  and 
copy  research. 

• 

Italian  Reporter 
On  Wrecked  Train 

Milan,  Italy 

Luciano  Ferrari,  Associated 
Press  Milan  correspondent,  was 
tossed  right  into  the  middle  of 
a  big  story  recently.  He  was 
riding  to  work  by  his  regular 
route — the  Sondrio-Monza-Milan 
commuter  train — ^when  it  was 
derailed  at  Monza,  killing  nearly 
a  score  of  jrersons. 

Mr.  Ferrari  phoned  bulletins 
to  Rome  and  later  followed  with 
a  first-penson  account.  The 
newsman,  who  was  not  injured, 
crawled  on  his  stomach  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  car  he  was 
riding  in  and  aided  in  rescue 
work. 
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CarlsonHcadf 
Chi  S-T-INeivs 
N  Y.  Office 

CHICM) 

Kenneth  T.  Carlson  ha*  be. 
come  Eastern  advertising  rni* 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nttt 
as  well  as  of  the  Chicago  Sn- 
Times. 

Mr.  Carlson  took  over  tht 
duties  of  Wilbur  L.  Arthur,  wk 
has  retii’ed  after  23  years  it 
manager  of  the  New  York  of. 
fice  of  the  Daily  News.  Mr,  Cail- 
son  had  previously  headed  tkt 
Sun-Times’  New  York  office. 

T«i  M«>\e  Murfli  I 

According  to  Laurence  T 
Knott,  vicepresident  —  advti- 
Using,  newspaper  division  d 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  this  k 
the  first  step  toward  a  combiMi 
Eastern  advertising  office  fortk 
two  newspajiers.  On  March  L 
the  offices  will  be  in  the  net 
Time  &  Life  Building. 

Benjamin  W.  Sargent,  who 
has  been  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  for  23  years,  was  ap^ 
pointed  assistant  Eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

In  addition  to  the  preser 
staffs,  Randall  E.  May,  who  hi- 
been  in  charge  of  financial  ad 
vertising  on  the  Sun-Times, ; 
Chicago,  since  1955,  will  mov< 
east  to  handle  financial  adver 
tising  in  the  New  York  areaf  ’ 
both  the  Daily  News  and  Sur 
Times. 

• 

.\RF  to  Analyze 
Syndicated!  Resear<*li 

The  Advertising  Re.'^ear* 
Foundation,  Inc.  announced  th: 
week  that  it  has  added  a  ne» 
function — the  analysis  of  .synd 
cated  services — for  the  benefit  c: 
members  and  interested  i  i  spar-! 
services. 

In  announcing  this  new  act 
ity,  Arno  H.  Johnson,  .4R! 
Board  Chairman,  said  that  t!:. 
now  facility  is  available  on  ■ 
completely  voluntary  basis  •) 
any  syndicated  advertising 
search  service,  and  that  ar. 
service  wishing  an  analysis  mu; 
request  it  and  must  agree  ’■ 
underwrite  the  cost  of  the  .dud; 

Such  analyses  will  provia 
.4RF  members  with  informati" 
rejjorts  alr>ut  the  resear-h  ter* 
niques  employed  and  the  open 
tions  of  syndicated  service 
These  analyses  should  redw 
duplication  of  effort  araoi 
members  and  provide  infona 
tion  that  is  not  presently  avw 
able. 
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rl.4SSlHKD  CLINK. 


Rose  Bowl  Want  Ads 
Feed  ‘Go  West’  Urge 


By  Daniel  U  Lionel 
ILVM,  New  York  ileruki  i'riliiiin* 


Between  January  2nd  and 
Januarj’  tth,  three  new.spa|)ers 
in  one  city  imblished  204  pages 
of  classifu‘<i  advertising.  Two  of 
the  three  liroke  linage  records 
and  the  third  had  to  omit  (>,000 
paid  lines  because  of  mechanical 
limitations. 

The  city  is,  of  course,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  where  the  word  coZos^nf  in 
the  modern  sense,  w-as  coined. 
The  papers  are  the  Lun  Aiun'lex 
Eiamintr,  the  Luh  Auf/thu 
Timeit  and  Los  Ayti/eles  Kre- 
Hinff  Mirror  Xcu's.  The  ]>eg  for! 
the  monumental  classifieil  binge  I 
is  the  Rose  Bowl  game  which  | 
annually  rivets  the  nation’s  at- 1 
tention  on  Pasadena,  a  Los  An-i 
geles  suburb,  on  New  Yeai''s| 
Day. 

The  brilliant  pageantry  asso-' 
ciated  with  the  game  and  the ! 
famous  Parade  of  Roses,  usually ! 
in  brilliant  sunshine,  while  thei 
bulk  of  the  nation  sits  shivering  j 
before  TV’  sets,  adds  impetus  to  I 
the  urge  to  move  to  Califoimia. , 
The  king  sized  classified  sections : 
are  designed  to  e.xploit  this 
widely  recognized  “urge”  and 
part  of  their  merchandising  plan 
is  to  make  copies  available  in , 
key  cities  throughout  the  nation 
for  people  seeking  homes,  jobs, 
businesses,  etc.,  in  sunny  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  continued  acceptance  and 
growth  of  these  annual  .sections 
is  a  testimonial  to  their  effec¬ 
tiveness.  It  should  not  l)e  as¬ 
sumed,  however,  that  garnering 
this  much  linage  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  process  which  begins  with 
opening  the  transom. 

First  to  hit  the  newsstands  on 
January  2nd  was  the  Examiner’s 
80-page  Tournament  of  Ro.ses 
Annual  Edition.  Its  front  page 
a  riot  of  color  photos  showing 
outdoors  aspects  of  California 
living,  bore  the  legend,  “An¬ 
nually  the  World’s  Largest 
Daily  Classified  Advertising 
Section.”  CAM  Jack  Salm  ad¬ 
vises  that  the  section  represents 
an  increase  of  12  pages  over  last 
year’s. 

The  section  is  distributed  via 
Hearst  offices  throughout  the 
nation  to  interested  persons  in 
response  to  radio,  TV  and  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  Key  figure  in 
fhe  promotion  is  the  Examiner’s 
beauteous.  Miss  Classified. 
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The  Los  .Angeles  Times’ 
“Classified  Jubilee  Edition,” 
published  January  .‘tnl,  totale<t 
pages,  with  228, .‘{78  lines  of 
|)aid  advertising. 

This  was  a  new  record  for 
volume  and  pages  of  Classified 
advertising  published  in  a  single 
issue  of  a  newspaper,  CAM 
P'rank  Lester  pointed  out,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  previous  record  of 
84  pages  establishe<l  by  the 
Times  Jubilee  Edition  last  year. 


NOW 


The  largest  classification  was 
Help  Wantetl  which  accounte<l 
for  a  third  of  the  linage.  In 
second  and  third  places  linage- 
wise  were  Automobiles  ami  Real 
Estate  classifications. 

The  Jubilee  Edition  receive*! 
heavy  promotion  in  advance  of 
publication  including  several  di¬ 
rect  mail  pieces,  easel-type  pre¬ 
sentations  for  use  by  salesmen 
who  also  were  eouipped  with 
advance  proofs  of  in- paper  pro¬ 
motion,  miniatures  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  and  other  promotional 
pieces. 

A  unioue  item  in  the  colorful 
easel  presentation  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  from  (LA Ms  in 
major  cities  acknowledging  re¬ 
ceipt  of  an  advertisement  pub¬ 
licizing  the  Jubilee  Edition.  The 
letters  indicate*!  the  day  such 
ads  would  be  published  and  lent 
a  strong  wallop  to  the  Times’ 
story  of  national  impact. 


The  Mirror-News  published 
its  Rose  Rictorial  Edition  on 
Monday,  January  4th.  Labelling 
it  the  greatest  “Classified  Show 
on  Earth.”  CAM  Bob  Kozek 
says  it’s  “the  biggest  classifie*! 
section  ever  published  in  the  Ijos 
Angeles  afternoon  field.”  A 
story  in  the  same  issue  points 
out  that  the  -Mirror  News  set  a 
news  record  for  its  classified  in 
with  415,000  individual 
want  ads — a  gain  of  over  (i0,000 
ads. 

Feature  of  the  Mirror  News 
“Rose”  cla.ssified  section  was  the 
fact  that  25  of  the  28  ])ages  car¬ 
ried  a  different  contest  and  a 
different  array  of  prizes.  Each 
c*)nte.st  was  Ijased  on  the  care¬ 
ful  reatling  of  the  ads  on  that 
particular  page.  Battling  two 
l)ehemoths  for  linage  in  this 
classified  “Bowl  Contest”  CAM 
Kozek’s  contest  parade  deserves 
some  sort  of  prize. 
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N«wly  added 
Creek  County 
means 

S444r«S4r00d 

«aletr  MIrOOO 
population. 


Now  Creek  County,  whose  main 
city,  Sopulpo,  is  only  12  miles  from 
Tulsa,  is  logically  added  to  Tulsa's 
Metropolitan  Area.  This  new  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  TRUE  Tulsa  Metro¬ 
politan  markets  means  more  soles! 
Remember,  You're  Not  in  Okla¬ 
homa  unless  you're  “in'*  Tulsa. 
Use  the  Oil  Capitol  Newspapers  .  .  . 


TULSA  WORLD 


•From  IfSf  SM.  Survey  ot  Buying  Power 
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JOLR.WLISIVI  EDLCATION 

Liberal  Arts  Keyed 
T  o  Ob  j  ectiveThinking 

By  Allen  M.  Wideni 


Storks,  Conn. 

A  strictly  Liberal  Arts  ap¬ 
proach  to  joumalisni,  l•equirin^f 
no  more  than  four  and  cei’tainly 
never  more  than  five  courses  in 
the  field,  is  the  concept  of  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction  at  the  bur¬ 
geoning  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  this  year. 

“In  short,  we  are  sticking  to 
fundamentals,"  Prof.  John  H. 
Gleason,  head  of  the  UConn  de¬ 
partment,  said.  “Elimination  of 
public  relations,  advertising  and 
similar  fringe  courses  allows  us 
to  concentrate  on  these  funda¬ 
mentals. 

“By  fundamentals,  we  mean 
writing,  editing,  and,  most  of 
all,  an  emphasis  on  utilizing 
knowledge  obtained  in  so-called 
content  courses,  which  may 
range  from  philosophy  and  lit¬ 
erature  to  physics  and  biology.” 

KxpoM'd  to  reelinical  Side 

Stressing  use  of  fundamental 
knowledge  and  drill  in  putting 
words  and  sentences  together  ef¬ 
fectively,  will  make  up  course 
content,  with  some  instruction 
in  the  economics  and  financing 
of  publications  as  well  as  pro¬ 
duction.  History,  ethics  and 
newsi)aper  law  are  also  worked 
in. 

“We  are  well  aware  of  pro¬ 
duction  problems,”  Prof.  Gleason 
continued,  “but  we  have  no 
plans  to  teach  anyone  to  be  a 
printer.  We  shall  merely  expose 
students  to  these  technical 
phases  of  journalism  long 
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enough  to  wipe  away  the  mys¬ 
tery  which  seems  to  surround 
jrrinting.” 

On  the  question  of  newspaper 
finance,  the  department  feels  the 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  can  handle  all  nr'cessaiy 
courses  in  marketing,  advertis¬ 
ing,  public  relations  and  related 
subjects. 

“VV^e  point  out  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  vital  to  the  financial  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  publication 
and  explain  something  of  the 
techniques,  but  we  don’t  pi'e- 
sume  to  teach  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  like,  except  to 
outline  these  functions  and  re¬ 
view  their  relative  positions,” 
Prof.  Gleason  said. 

The  goal  of  teaching  student' 
to  utilize  the  knowledge  required 
in  the  university’s  liberal  arts 
program  for  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  sounds  easy,  but  actually  is 
rather  difficult.  Prof.  Gleason 
said.  “For  the  most  part,"  he 
explained,  “students  have  never 
been  required  to  think  in  these 
terms.” 

Problem  in  Thinking 

Prof.  Gleason  remarked  that 
one  of  the  big  tasks  is  psycho¬ 
logical  —  the  transformation 
from  subjective  to  objective 
thinking  when  practically 
everything  in  a  young  person’s 
life  revolves  almost  solely 
around  himself. 

“Even  in  English  composition 
courses,  which  are  usually  very 
few  in  any  college,  the  student 
is  encouraged  to  ‘express  him¬ 
self,’  almost  as  though  he  were 
talking  to  himself.  And  it  is  this 
attitude  and  outlook  we  must 
change,  so  that  the  student  ob¬ 
serves  the  interest  of  persons 
about  him  and  in  a  larger  sense, 
the  community  and  beyond.  We 
have  to  change  ‘expression’  to 
‘communication.’  ” 

Actually,  he  commented,  most 
of  the  students  taking  the  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  have  no  specific 
plans  for  careers  in  journalism. 
Nor  are  any  students  except 
those  with  obvious  ability  and 
interest  encouraged  to  go  into 
journalism.  Only  five  to  ten  stu¬ 
dents  are  selected  each  year  for 
the  one  advanced  course  which 
calls  for  intensive  individual 
work. 

Prof.  Gleason,  who  is  also  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretai-y  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Editorial  Association,  is 


a  former  director  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity’s  division  of  journalism, 
and  publisher  of  the  Watertown 
(Ma.ss.)  Nun.  He  is  assisted  by 
Donald  Friedman,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Mun- 
ciieater  (Conn.)  Eeening  Her¬ 
ald. 


J-School  Mo>  es 
From  Sidelines 


^Peg’  Writing 
Book  at  98 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

Arthur  James  Pegler,  father 
of  columnist  Westbrook  Pegler 
and  a  famous  reporter  himself 
in  the  rough-and-tumble  days, 
is  still  pecking  away  at  a  type¬ 
writer  at  the  age  of  98. 

Using  the  ancient  Smith  Pre¬ 
mier  double  keyboard  typewriter 
he  purchased  in  1889,  Mr.  Peg- 
ler  is  working  on  a  book,  to  be 
called  “Fifty  Thousand  Dead¬ 
lines.” 


WicuiT.t,  Kam 
The  journalism  departing 
at  the  University  of  Wichitj 
has  exchanged  old  quarters  fi» 
new  in  a  move  onto  the  camjm 
Located  across  the  street  fr* 
the  main  gate  for  many  yetn, 
the  department  felt  that  lacktl 
proximity  to  the  universitj 
community  served  to  the 
advantage  of  the  student  josj. 
nalists  and  handicapi)ed  th 
school  -  laboratory  newspape 
used  by  the  department  for  is- 
struct  ional  purposes. 

Journalism  now  resides  na 
door  to  the  campus  auditorha 
in  the  Commons  Building,  oriji. 
nally  built  for  a  recreation  aM 
study  area. 


Iiicrea!<ing  Enrollment 


He  made  his  reputation  dur¬ 
ing  the  roaring  twenties  for 
stories  on  Prohibition  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  municipal  govern¬ 
ment. 


Ben  Hecht  and  Charles  Mac- 
.4rthur  were  youngsters  when 
they  worked  with  him  on  the 
Chicago  American.  Many  people 
believe  .Arthur  .served  as  the 
mode*!  for  their  drama,  “The 
Front  Page." 

When  he  retired  at  the  age 
of  77,  Mr.  Pegler  was  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  .Mirror. 


His  hair  is  silvery  grey  and 
his  eyesight  is  failing.  But  if 
his  memory  continues  to  hold 
up,  his  memoirs  of  journalism’s 
stormy  days  in  America  should 
make  sizzling  reading. 


Now  that  it  can  handle  addi¬ 
tional  students,  the  journalias 
department  looks  forward  to  u 
increasing  enrollment.  A  shan 
rise  in  the  number  of  high  schoo. 
seniors  making  special  grom 
visitation  trips  to  the  new  jour 
nalism  headquarters  indicate! 
that  word  of  the  improved  phj 
sical  plant  has  already  naehei 
the  high  .school  level. 

Complete  air-conditioning  aa 
the  latest  in  flourescent  lightiu 
enhance  the  present  surrouiw 
ings. 

All  major  laboratories  and 
classrooms  can  accommodate  uij 
to  30  students.  One  classroom 
capable  of  seating  Tm  studffij 
journalists. 


Town  Profiles 


Ruark  Writes  Ad 
For  ‘Old  Crow’ 


In  Spokane  Area 


Spokane,  Wash. 

“Community  Profiles,”  a  pub¬ 
lic  .service  series  initiated  in 
September  by  KREM-TV  Spo¬ 
kane  in  cooperation  with  nearly 
100  area  newspapers,  has  been 
successfully  launched. 

KRE.M-TV,  with  the  help  of 
the  newspapers,  is  presenting  a 
five  to  .seven  minute  series  on 
more  than  100  communities 
within  the  station’s  market.  The 
project  covers  background,  eco¬ 
nomic  set-up,  local  government, 
education,  and  reasons  of  each 
community’s  existence. 

The  local  press  supplies  the 
material  for  the  programs,  and 
backs  the  project  editorially. 

KREM-TV  is  running  ads  in 
papers  whose  towns  are  drama¬ 
tized. 


Robert  Ruark,  noted  newsm 
per  columnist  and  author,  hj( 
written,  “An  Appreciation 
Old  Crow  on  its  i25th  .4nniver| 
sary,”  which  will  appear  du? 
ing  February  as  an  ad  in  uj 
tional  magazines,  and  in  newj 
papers  across  the  country. 

This  ad  will  constitute  tij 
initial  one  on  a  broad  specuj 
marketing  program  in  1960 
mark  the  125th  anniversary 
Old  Crow. 


Among  the  newspapers 
which  the  ad  will  appear  art 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Los  .b 
geles  Times,  San  Frnncii* 
News-Call  Bulletin,  Denti 
Post,  Houstoyi  Chronicle,  -No 
Orleans  Times-Picayiine,  Ot 
eago  Tribune,  Miami  Her4 
and  others. 


Magazines  on  the  schedule! 
elude:  Life,  Saturday  Eveni 
Post,  Time,  Holiday,  Spsf 
Illustrated  and  the  New  YotiM 
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.  I  I  Ca  i-*!-*  lieutenant  in  Rochester  who 

A  1^01*  I  were  getting 

on  buses  for  Albert  I^a.  Hanna 
n  g  /  *  I  found  out  a  Mankato  unit 

Beals  UlllCial  was  set  to  go. 

With  this  information  in  a 
11  two-page  lead,  the  Tribune  went 

1^  Q  13111101111  to  i)ress.  The  new  story  off  an 

eight-column  banner  made  about 
Minneak)lis  Ibd.Olld  papers  in  the  delayed 
When  (iov,  Or\'ille  Freeman 

called  out  the  Minnesota  Nation-  About  d:.10  a.m.,  the  govem- 
al  Guard  (Dec.  11)  to  quell  or’s  press  secretary  finally  called 
Dicketiine  violence  in  Albert  Lea,  to  confirm— “which  was  quite  a 
it  caught  most  of  the  state’s  '‘‘•'ef.”  Schoelkopf  .said. 


newsmen  offguard. 


In  the  interim,  the  desk  called 


All,  that  is,  except  the  Minne-  two  photographers,  Charles  Brill 
npolis  Triliune  city  desk.  of  the  Tribune  and  Bill  Seaman 

Here  is  the  anatomy  of  an  of  the  Star,  and  Reporter  Ed 
exclusive:  .Magnuson  of  the  Tribune  to 

Dean  Schoelkopf,  assistant  leave  immediately  for  the  strife- 
city  editor,  was  manning  the  torn  city. 

desk  and  had  for  his  first  supper-  They  reached  Albert  Lea  in 
time  edition  two  stories  from  time  to  do  troop-arrival  stories 
Labor  Editor  Sam  Romer,  one  and  additional  reaction  stories 
background  piece  and  one  on  the  from  townsfolk, 
afternoon  violence  outside  the  ' 

strikebound  Wilson  &  Co.  jiack- 
ing  plant  in  the  southern  Minne-  / 
sota  city.  fl 

Paul  Presbrey  and  John  Croft  I 
made  the  afternoon  plane  with  ^ 
film  in  time  for  Blue  edition  art.  U 
Presbrey  made  it  back  to  the  a 
office  in  time  for  the  pre-state  4 
run,  just  before  Croft  returned  h 
to  give  the  Tribune  fresh  art  and 
a  solid  picture  page  for  the  ^ 
metro  (final).  J 

Reporter  Charles  Hanna  up-  ! 
dated  Romer’s  play  .story  for  | 
the  pre-state  run  and  the  staff 
sat  back  contemplating  a  quiet  H 
finish.  ^ 

However,  the  desk  got  a  call  h 
from  Romer  in  Albert  I^ea  hint-  3 
ing  of  a  major  development  and  'I 
Schoelkopf  had  an  insert  pre-  IJ 
pared  for  the  final  indicating  ‘I 
the  governor  might  shut  the  * 
plant  ; 

Then  Bill  Cotter  of  the  Pic- 
tore  magazine  staff,  an  officer  in 
the  National  Guard,  calleil  the  y 
desk  to  say  he’d  been  at  a  dance  ^ 
at  Fort  Snelling  and  Maj.  Gen.  •! 

Joseph  Nelson,  state  adjutant  i 
general,  had  left  in  a  hurry. 

Schoelkopf  learned  of  a  meet-  k 
ing  in  the  governor’s  office  and  ^ 
began  working  on  local  contacts  '  * 

while  Hanna  phoned  Albert  Lea  -  ^  ■  m 

to  talk  to  officials  there.  I#  ■■ 

(While  all  this  was  going  on,  M  Rll  I IM  lU  1C  W 
Reporter  David  Mazie  was  dis-  | 

patched  to  a  three-alarm  fire  in 
St  Paul,  iving  rewrite  to  Sue  J 
Cronk,  and  Jim  Cesnik  ran  out  ^ 
to  cover  a  fatal  car  accident —  i 
all  on  deadline.)  fj 

Schoelkopf  had  the  presses  i 
stopped  and  a  lead  was  readied  1 
for  the  play  story  on  Gov.  Free-  1 
man  summoning  the  Guard.  h 
About  1:50  a.m.,  with  no  con-  1 
firmation  from  the  governor’s 
meeting  yet,  Schoelkopf  put  y 
Hanna  on  the  long  distance  tele-  g 
phone  to  contact  Guard  units  in  \\ 
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Oeelit  Union  Officer 
Senlencetl  to  Prison 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

J.  Stanley  Berger,  a  printer, 
was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
stealing  funds  entrusted  to  him 
as  treasurer  of  two  credit  un¬ 
ions.  Losses  totalling  $34,000 
were  reduce<l  by  the  restitution 
of  $20,000. 

The  credit  unions  were  those 
of  a  San  Joae  Mercury-News 
group  and  the  Airmen’s  Credit 
Union,  a  club  composed  of  pri¬ 
vate  pilots. 

Losses  by  the  credit  unions 
were  covered  by  l)ond. 

*  *  * 

San  Francisco 

An  audit  of  two  credit  unions 
is  under  way  here.  These  are 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Employes  Credit  Union  and  the 
San  Francisco  Industrial  News- 
j)apers  Credit  Union. 


Vl.E.  U.liangc^  Job 

Miami,  Fla. 

Keith  L.  Blackledge,  33,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  North  Platte 
(Neb.)  Telegrayh-ltulletin,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Miami  HeraUL  A  University  of 
Missouri  journalism  graduate,  he 
was  voted  North  Platte’s  out¬ 
standing  young  man  of  1958  and 
was  president  of  the  state 
APME. 

• 

2(1  W(*ckly  ill  Tohii 

Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Calico  Rock  News,  a  new 
weekly,  came  out  Jan.  7.  Ed¬ 
ward  Tudor  is  the  managing 
editor.  He  is  al.so  editor  of  the 
Stone  County  Leader  at  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Ark.  Mrs.  Annie 
Smith  will  l)e  news  editor.  This 
is  the  .second  newspaper  here. 
Eugene  Lockwood  publishes  the 
Progress,  also  a  weekly. 


Liltl*  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  GazoHe 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

Miami  (Fla.)  Horald 

Los  Angolos  (Calif.)  Examiner 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 

Dos  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 

Richmond  (Vo.)  Times-Dispatch 

Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald 

Fairbanks  (Alaska)  News-Miner 

Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 

Atlanta  (Ga.  )  Constitution 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 

Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald 

Newark  (N.J.)  News 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald-Tribune 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman 

Charleston  (S.C.)  News  B  Courier 

Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer 

Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 


KNOWN  BY  THE  COMPANY  WE  KEEP 


Since  1946,  when  we  began  microfilming 
current  issues  for  our  first  client,  the 
Lockport  Union-Sun  B  Journal,  we  have 
added  over  800  newspopers  to  our  customer 
roster.  A  few  of  the  many  leading  dailies 
we  are  now  handling,  from  coast  to  coast,  ore 
shown  above.  And  the  list  is  ever  growing! 

P.S.  We  are  still  microfilming  the  Union-Sun. 

MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

1700  SHAW  AVENUE,  CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 


inn  papers  (and  later  in  tlie  day  been  serving  as  branch  admit, 
other  newspapers,  weeklies  and  istrator,  replaces  him  as  agiim. 
magazines)  are  collected  at  the  ant  circulation  manager, 
lirinting  shops  by  the  company’s  Hayden  F.  Loveland  has  b«Q 
fleet  of  150  trucks,  cars  and  named  administrator  of  tk( 
motorcycles.  state  branch  offices;  Nicholas  J, 

(2)  The  pa|)er.s  are  trans-  -Mas.saro  becomes  chief  admit. 

istrator  of  the  city  area  ciret- 
lation;  and  Gerald  K.  Smart,! 
they  are  district  .sui)ervisor,  becomes  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  city  cinulatioa 
supen’isors. 


Joint  Distribution 
Helps  Danish  Press 


ported  to  12  company  distribu¬ 
tion  imints  (central  offices)  in 
('openhagen  where 
sorted,  and  delivered  to  local 
newsstands  in  the  area  and  to 
more  than  1100  women  carriers 
(who  have  the  morning  papers 
on  the  doorsteps  by  (>  a.m.). 

(fl)  Dailies  destined  for  towns 
outside  Copenhagen  are  shipped 
to  special  trains,  and  from  the 
trains  to  news-stands  and  sub¬ 
scribers  by  what  Rladkomiuig- 
niet  terms  “intimate  co-oi)era- 
tion”  with  local  i)ost  offices. 

(4)  All  weeklies  and  maga¬ 
zines  destined  for  retailers  out¬ 
side  Copenhagen  are  packed  and 
dispatched  from  the  company’s 
parcel  office  in  Copenhagen. 

Itackbone  of  ( trguiiizalion 

Bladkompagniet  claims  the 
•ally  by  an  authorized  auditors  backbone  of  its  organization  is 
in.stitution  to  which  most  of  the  the  -sub.scription  department.  (Conn.)  Pay. 
are  affiliated).  The  department  has  addressing 

machines  and  filing  cabinets,  '  Robert  K. 
which  besides  giving  informa- 
tion  on  the  distribution  itself,  Pms. 
enables  the  company  to  produce 
monthly,  quarterly  or  yearly  Dwiitht 
receipts  for  payment.  Collecting  (Calif.)  .9tar 
money  is  done  by  the  deliverers,  (vt.)  Caledo 
The  newspaper  tleliverers  Robert  R.  . 
carry  from  250  to  500  papers  *Lcwis  F.  J 
daily  to  .subscribers,  depending  Indefe^ent. 

on  the  size  of  their  districts.  jv/'rm«,o"y/ai 
Bladkompagniet  claims  that  if  Gerald  P. 
every  publisher  organized  his  c  l 

own  distribution  some  4000-  Repister  and 
4500  deliverers  would  be  re- 
(piired.  Rodney  R. 

Bladkompagniet  conducts  its  q 

own  negotiations  with  labor  as-  Cottricr-Jourt 
sociation,  and  has  contracts 
with  female  laliorers  (deliverers  jchn  li.  1’. 
in  the  subscription  depart- 
ment)  ;  chauffeurs,  drivers  and  (R.  i.)  joun 
motorcycle  messengers;  office 
employes;  and  postal,  railroad  ‘  Everett  E 
and  other  .state  institutions.  ^  o 

Bladkompagniet  states  it  is  Ne-us. 
not  set  u))  to  make  huge  profits 
but  is  serving  the  Danish  press  Toseph  F. 

nearly  at  cost,  which  it  claims,  J'lmes. 
is  decidedly  lower  than  the  in¬ 
dividual  papers  —  if  they  could  Weekcil 
find  sufficient  per.sonnel  —  could  c  • 
ever  hope  to  reach.  Sal* 


A/S  Bladkompagniet,  a  joint  require  the  unanimous  aiiproval 
media  distribution  and  delivery  of  the  five  owners, 
organization  in  Copenhagen,  Ftladkompagniet  serves  all 
Denmark,  may  lie  of  interest  to  Copenhagen  dailies,  and  with 
circulators  in  this  country.  a  few  exceptions  all  Danish 

The  company  demonstrates  periodicals  and  a  number  of  for- 
what  can  be  done  by  co-opera-  ••ign  papers.  Everj’  paper  is  ac¬ 
tion  lietween  rival  enU^rprises  of  cejited,  as  are  all  magazines, 
the  Danish  daily  and  periodical  unle.ss  pornographic  in  content, 
press.  It  was  foundecl  in  1021  Last  year  .some  350  million  pa- 
when  three  Copenhagen  dailies,  pers  wen;  delivered  to  7,000 
Bcrlinnske  Tidende,  Dof/cnn  Ny-  new.sstands  in  Denmark  and  to 
Ueder,  and  PoUtiken  were  faced  nearly  4,000,000  .subscribers, 
with  an  increasing  shortage  of 
newspaper-deliverers  in  their  o 
sub.scription  departments  and  |i 
an  un.satisfactory  distribution 
service  to  newsstands.  o 

(I 

!Vee<l  Unaninioii.s  .Approvul 

The  weekly  Hjvmim  t  joined  ^ 
as  a  shareholder  after  the  first  ‘‘ 
world  war,  and  the  daily  Social 
Demnkraten  (now  Aktuelt),  fid-  Papers 
lowed  suit  after  the  second  Carriers 

world  war. 

Shares  can  only  be  trans-  Bladkompagniet  described  its 
ferred  with  the  approval  of  the  operation  as  the  following: 
Imard  and  all  policy  decisions  (1)  Around  3:30  a.m.,  morn- 
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Uaymond  G.  Schroll,  assistant  end  package  containing  sii 
rculation  manager  of  the  pages  of  color  comics.  Fanuil 
irtford  Courant,  morning  IFccfcZj/ magazine  and  the  new:- 
lily,  has  been  promoted  to  cir-  paper’s  own  tabloid-size  maga 
lation  manager,  succeeding  zine  in  32  pages, 
e  late  George  F.  Clark.  Price  of  the  weekend  (  ditio! 

Mr.  Schroll  has  been  with  the  was  raised  from  7c  to  12c.  Tk! 
jurant  since  1928,  starting  as  weekly  price  of  the  newspapfl 
1  office  boy.  delivered  to  the  home  was  raisd 

Chester  A.  Rowe,  who  has  from  42c  to  45c. 


MK)kS  IN  REVIEW 


Writing  and  Thinking 
By  Critic  McDermott 


Itv  KoM'oe  Ellaril 


the  best  ok  McDermott.  Selected 
Writings  of  Former  Dramatic  Editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Fore¬ 
word  by  John  Mason  Brown.  Cleveland 
and  New  Ycrlt:  The  World  Publishing 
Co.  282  pp  J-f.SO. 

William  F.  McDermott,  whose 
writinfT  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  when  he  died  at  68 
showed  his  steadily  increased 
warmth  and  mellowness,  lived 
in  a  baronial  house  overlookinR 
Lake  Erie.  Yet,  recalls  John 
Mason  Brown  in  his  Foreword, 
I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  the 
lake  from  their  windows  (Bill’s 
and  Eva’s),  or  wanted  to.  It 
hard  to  look  away  from  a 
blazinff  fire,  and  that  is  what 
companionship  with  the  McDer¬ 
motts  provid^.” 

A  feast  of  ideas,  with  ipniting 
curiosity,  memories,  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  is  worth  preserving  — 
when  it  is  —  from  the  ephemeral 
wood  pulp  of  a  daily  paper,  des¬ 
tined  usually,  a  day  after  its 
travail,  to  wrap  up  fish.  Mr. 
McDermott’s  feast  is  worth 
preserving.  As  Mason  Brown 
remarks  of  this  book: 

‘I  shall  put  it  on  the  shelf 
in  my  study  next  to  Heywood 
Broun’s  Pieces  of  Hate,  Percy 
Hammond’s  This  Atom  in  the 
Audience,  Brooks  Atkinson’s 
Broadway  Scrapbook,  and  Wol¬ 
cott  Gibbs’  More  in  Sorrow,  glad 
to  have  Bill  in  book  form  at 
least  and  delighted  to  be  with 
him  again.” 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Atkinson  of 
the  New  York  Times,  who  over¬ 
estimated  the  astuteness  of  even 
Times  readers  and  several  fel¬ 
low  New  York  drama  critics, 
Mr.  McDermott  vrrites  gaily: 
Man,  the  only  animal  that 
laughs  .  .  .  has  an  equally  well- 
developed  faculty  for  taking 
seriously  what  is  presented  con¬ 
fidently  as  a  jest.” 


I 


‘M'ril  Sarkaslik' 


Mr.  Atkinson,  reviewing  a 
revival  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest, 
freshened  his  chore  by  treating 
the  somewhat  ancient  play  as 
a  current  first-night  perform¬ 
ance.  He  referred  to  Wilde’s 
cleverness  and  promise  and  arti¬ 
ficiality.  It  w’as  a  skillful  piece 
of  satire. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
telephone  pointed  out,  call  after 
call,  that  Wilde  had  long  been 
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gathered  to  his  fathers.  How 
could  either  the  Times  or  Brooks 
Atkinson,  the  scholarly  critic, 
have  pulled  such  a  boo-boo?  The 
Times  theater  section  actually 
published  a  corrective  bulletin, 
a  sort  of  explanatorj'  apologia. 
The  review,  it  clarified,  was 
“writ  sarkastik.” 

It’s  an  old  story.  Orson  Welles 
found  that  out,  as  slightly  ante- 
Orson  did  a  Missouri  editorial 
writer.  A  lot  of  Civil  War  blood 
made  history  in  that  border 
state.  The  edit-page  chief,  striv¬ 
ing  to  put  flesh  as  well  as  blood 
on  the  skeleton  of  local  history, 
put  under  the  cartoon  the  first 
of  a  proposed  series  on  nearby 
battle  grounds  of  the  1860’s. 
He  brought  65-year  old  events 
alive,  he  thought,  by  writing 
them  as  though  they  had  oc¬ 
curred  “late  yesterday”  and 
“early  today”  —  as  a  current 
front-echelon  war  correspondent 
would  report  them: 

“The  entire  628-man  Home 
Guard  detachment  of  Central  ia 
‘men  over  50’  was  wiped  out, 
18  Central  ia  women  were  killed, 
and  19  homes  were  burned  to 
rubble  here  late  yesterday. 
Mounted  Kansas  raiders,  about 
900  to  1,000  strong,  swept  out 
of  Booneville  at  dusk.  They  at¬ 
tacked,  pillaged,  and  burned 
throughout  the  night.  Early  to¬ 
day,  they  moved  toward  Moberly 
at  a  orderly  trot,  leaving  behind 
their  dead,  unburied  —  a  total 
of  13.” 

That  lead,  followed  by  an 
historically  accurate  1200- word 
story,  squared  off  under  a  dated, 
lucid  three  -  column  two  -  deck 
head  —  on  the  right  side  of  the 
editorial  page,  of  all  places  — 
.scared  the  daylights  out  of  300 
readers  of  the  Columbia  Daily 
Missourian  in  the  mid-thirties. 

At  least,  that  number  tele¬ 
phoned  for  the  next  day  and 
a  half.  Apparently  they  read 
the  editorial  page,  convinced 
that  a  bunch  of  wild  Kansans, 
led  by  the  Jayhawk  football 
team,  might  return  to  finish  off 
inhabitants  under  50. 

‘Early  Today’ 

That  was  the  first  and  last 
of  an  editor’s  meritorious  series 
planned  and  written  to  vivify 
the  verisimilitude  of  current 
history.  The  editor,  a  former 
Chicago  Daily  News  rewrite 
man,  had  finally  outdone  him- 
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self  with  the  "early  today”  gim¬ 
mick  of  afternoon  papers.  And 
he  learned,  earlier  than  did 
Orson  Welles  and  Brooks  At¬ 
kinson,  that  no  mass  media  can 
l)ecome  too  sophisticated. 

Mr.  McDermott  closes  his  col¬ 
umn  on  Mr.  Atkinson  with  this 
even  older  and  wiser  hint  from 
Benjamin  Franklin:  “Strange! 
That  a  man  who  has  wit  enough 
to  write  a  satire  should  have 
folly  enough  to  publish  it.” 

Eva,  who  is  Mrs.  William  F. 
McDermott,  selected  her  hus¬ 
band’s  columns  discerningly. 
She  groups  them  under  eight 
headings.  They  range  from  in¬ 
terviews  with  Galsworthy,  Shaw, 
and  Somerset  Maugham  through 
discerning  drama  reviews  to 
witty  personal  sketches,  vivid 
battle  accounts,  and  incisive 
political  comments. 

The  volume  closes  with  an 
excellent  cameo  of  Bill  McDer¬ 
mott,  a  really  great  drama  critic 
and  superb  writer,  by  Philip  W. 
Porter,  reprinted  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“The  Best  of  McDermott”  is 
a  book  for  a  bedside  table  —  | 
writing  and  thinking  to  dream  i 
on  —  before  it  joins  H.  T. 
Parker,  George  Jean  Nathan, 
and  Alexander  Woollcott  on  a 
study  .shelf. 

• 

Brennan  Sues 
Factor  in  Libel 

Chicago 

Ray  Brennan,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  reporter  and  co-author 
with  slain  Roger  Touhy  of  “The 
Stolen  Years,”  this  week  filed  a 
$150,000  libel  suit  against  John 
(Jake  the  Barber)  F&ctor. 

The  suit,  filed  in  U.  S.  District 
Court,  was  followed  also  by  the 
filing  of  answers  to  Factor’s  al¬ 
legations  in  a  $3,000,000  damage 
suit  that  he  was  libeled  by  the 
lxx>k  in  which  it  is  charged  that 
Touhy  was  framed  for  the  kid¬ 
napping  of  Factor. 

The  publishers,  Pennington 
Press,  and  the  printers,  Merrick 
Lithograph  Co.,  both  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  joined  Brennan  in  moving 
for  a  dismissal  of  Factor’s  suit. 

In  his  counterclaim,  Brennan 
contends  that  Factor  maligned 
and  libeled  him  by  depicting 
him  as  an  irresponsible  writer. 

• 

Book  About  a  Dog 

Cleveland 

Maxwell  Riddle,  dog  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  an 
authority  on  the  Chihuahua,  is 
the  author  of  an  authorative 
lxx>k,  “This  Is  The  Chihuahua,” 
just  published.  The  well  illus¬ 
trated  volume  gives  a  full  his¬ 
tory  of  this  breed  of  dog. 
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PROMOTION 

Georgia  and  Nebraska 
Papers  Take  Honors 

Urban  A,  Ill.  Journalism  and  Communications 
A  Georgia  daily  and  a  Nebras-  faculty  at  the  Univeraity  of 
ka  weekly  carrie<l  off  first  place  Illinois. 

honors  for  the  l)est  promotion  of  Announcement  of  winners  was 
National  Newspaper  Week  oh-  made  hy  Contest  Chairman 
served  la.st  (Vtoher  1,5-21.  .\rthur  E.  Strang,  manager  of 

The  Columbun  (Ga.)  LetUjvr-  the  Illinois  Pre.ss  Association. 
Enquirer  won  fir.st  place  in  the  • 

daily  newsj)ap<*r  division  of  the  .  , 

contest  conducted  annually  hy  .Tlail  lake8 

New.spaper  A.ssociation  .Man-  A88<K*iatioil  Post 
agers,  Inc.,  spon.sors  of  National  Minneapolis 

ewsT>apei  le-.  Northwest  Daily  Press 

First  place  in  the  weekly  * 

^  .  i.  i.  i.1.  Association  announces  the  ap- 

newspaper  division  went  to  the  r 


.Meilical  Writing 
.Awards  in  1 1th  Year 


Croup  to  Visit 
Papers  Abroad 

A  tour  party  of  3(1  iierjan 


J  ^  ^  I  I  ■  H  Si  For  the  11th  year,  the  Albert  A  tour  party  of  30  jienots 

and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation  is  being  formed  for  a  July, 
announces  the  opening  of  the  August  visit  of  Euroyie  whii 

et-M  /"kyi  g  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journal-  will  include  discussion  ineetunj 

ism  Awards  for  outstanding  with  newspaper  executives  in  U 
medical  news  reporting  in  news-  countries. 

Journalism  and  Communications  papers,  magazines  and  broad-  The  director  is  Dr.  Jl•an-J^^ 
faculty  at  the  Univei*sity  of  casting  during  lOoSf.  que.s  Newman  of  (581  Lexingt* 

Illinois.  Stories,  articles  and  programs  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Rok. 

Announcement  of  winners  was  appearing  during  19,59  which  pj-t  \v.  Desmond,  Univc-rsity  rf 
made  hy  Contest  Chairman  dealt  with  the  major  killing  or  California  journalism  jirofesior 
.\rthur  E.  Strang,  manager  of  crippling  diseases  and  public  and  author,  will  he  academic  di 
the  Illinois  Pre.ss  .Association.  health  problems  in  these  same  rector. 

.  areas  are  eligible  for  submission  Seminars  are  planned  witk 

\f'in  T-ikp^  T?  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  editors  of  the  Moscow  /zra- 

.AgeilfV  .Man  lakes  Foundation,  Chn'sler  Budding,  Warsaw  Tryhuna  Ladu^ti 

AssmMUtlon  Post  Prague  Rude  Prnvo  as  well  ji 

Minneapolis  J^adline  for  entries  will  he  Feb- 

The  Northwest  Daily  Press  ^'^Sh  award  inchules  an  hon- 
.Association  announces  the  ap-  orarium  of  $2,500,  an  engraved  • 


Prague  Rude  Prnvo  as  well  u 
with  editors  in  the  jirincipii 
cities  of  the  Western  world. 


.\ins7vortli  (Neb.)  Star-Journal.  *  .  ..  ”, 

T,.  t,  ,,  //-,  I  Y  TT  ■  as  its  executive  secretary. 

The  San  itieyo  (Cal.)  Lnion  ,  r  r  o  »»• 

,  rr  1  1  j  1  •  A  native  of  Le  Sueur,  Min- 

and  Tribune  placed  second  in  ,  ,  ,  , 

.,  .  •  rri.-  j  1  nesota,  Mr.  Scott  attended  Iowa 

the  daily  division.  Third  place  c,.  tt  •  *  j 

u-Pnt  tho  Jorb.nr,  State  University,  at  Ames,  and 


pointment  of  George  C.  Scott  citation  and  a  silver  statuette 


A  native  of  Le  Sueur,  Min-  mothrace,  symbolizing  victory 
nesota,  Mr.  Scott  attended  Iowa  over  death  and  disease. 


honors  went  to  t 
(Tenn.)  Sun. 
Dailies  winning 


Grinned  College.  He  spent  over 
honorable  years  with  the  Minneapolis 


mention  were  the  Wayne.sboro 

(Va.)  Neus-ViryinUin;  Lan-  "t*ne  and  Osborn  adv'ertisin^ 


ation  and  a  silver  statuette  Author 

of  the  Winged  Victory  of  Sa- 

ithrace,  symbolizing  victory  CiNciNNAt 

er  death  and  disease.  Patrick  Crumhorn,  fome; 

•  classified  advertising  manager^ 

the  Citu-innati  Enquirer,  hiisaiM 
y  ‘  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 

.Atlanta,  Ga.  the  first  short-story  he  ew? 
The  A Hanfa  Journal  and  Con-  wrote.  Called  “The  Televisk* 


Payroll  Grows 


raster  (Ohio)  Eaqle-Cazette;  agency.  its  xcsca 
and  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun-  responsible 

Telegram.  Oration  of  industri 

Among  weekly  entrants,  .sec-  market  res 

ond  place  was  won  by  the  meilia  analysis 

IFintcr.s  (Cal.)  Express,  and 
third  place  by  the  Meriwether 

Vindicator  of  Greenville,  Ga.  ^  . 

Weekly  newspapers  receiving  ^40  ^1^ 

honorable  mention  were  Ogle-  ^ 

thorpe  Echo,  Lexington,  Ga.;  The  newspaper 
Geneva  County  (Ala.)  Reaper;  “Better  Meals  B 
and  Waco  (Tex.)  Citizen.  Families”  promotic 


Stine  and  Osborn  advertising  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con-  wrote.  Called  “The  Televisk* 
agency.  .As  its  research  director,  stitution  had  1,536  employees  Idol,”  it’s  in  the  Jan.  2  number 
he  was  responsible  for  adminis-  last  year,  as  compared  wuth  Mr.  Crumhorn  now  operates  a: 
tration  of  industrial  and  con-  fewer  than  1,300  five  years  ago,  electronic  digital  computer  a: 
sumer  market  research,  sales  management’s  annual  report  the  New  Orleans  Army  Term- 
and  metlia  analysis.  noted.  nal. 


973  Papers  Backed  ’59  Food  Drive 


lorpe  Echo,  Lexington,  Ga.;  The  newspaper  industry’s  coverage  means  is  that  for  14  kicked  off  the  “Better  Meab 

eneva  County  (Ala.)  Reaper;  “Better  Meals  Build  Better  days  —  or  more  —  in  practically  event  in  their  communities  wit; 

nd  Waco  (Tex.)  Citizen.  Families”  promotion  last  Sep-  every  one  of  these  markets,  special  sections;  one  single  at 

Bronze  plaques  will  l)e  given  tember  was  “very  likely  the  newspaper  readers  were  getting  nouncement  ad,  prepared  by  tin 


first  place  winners  by  News¬ 
paper  A.ssociation  Managers, 


promotion 


more  information  about  food  Bureau,  appeared  in  more  than 


ducted  by  any  advertising  me-  than  in  any  other  similar  period  80%  of  the  participating  newj 


Inc.  Other  winners  will  receive  dium,”  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  in  history. 


papers.  Nearly  175  mayors  pro- 


parchment  citations. 


president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  Fred  J.  Haberle,  advertising  claimed  “Better  Meals”  weeks; 


The  1959  contest  was  judged  vertising,  .ANP.A,  said  in  New  manager  of  H.  C.  Bohack  Com-  about  225  newspapers  ran  spo 
by  Professors  Leslie  W.  Me-  York  last  week.  He  said  it  was  pany,  appeared  on  the  program  cial  cook  books;  another  100  ni 

Clure,  Hugh  Sargent,  and  Don-  the  largest  of  three  annual  na-  to  endorse  the  campaign  and  its  recipe  sections  and  nearly  ever; 

aid  L.  Smith  of  the  College  of  tionwide  newspaper  -  organized  helpfulness  to  food  chains.  He  one  of  the  973  newspapers  ru 

“Total  Selling”  campaigns,  and  told  of  his  chain’s  participation  some  “Better  Meals”  recipes 

'  was  developed  “to  help  OUT  big-  in  last  year’s  drive  and  of  its  Mr.  Lipscomb  said  that  a  rai- 

*  I  I  t  I  gest  customer  —  the  food  in-  intention  to  do  so  again  next  jor  benefit  derived  by  newspa- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporfumfles 

lnve*tig»te  tha  development* 
titat  are  taking  place  —  In* 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U,  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $SOO,O0O,OOO  invested 
in  AustMTlia. 

te  ke^  la  touch  with  markefina. 
ed*ertithig,  pablithing  and  graphic 
arts  ia  Authalia  read 


m'SPAp[KHm 


dustry.”  Septemlier.  ))ers  from  the  promotion  wt 

Speaking  at  a  breakfast  meet-  .  the  demonstration  “that  near!; 

ing  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  be-  ‘  ■  et^Hons  1,000  daily  newspapers,  with  »i 

fore  an  audience  of  nearly  300  As  an  indication  of  the  promo-  their  local  differences  and  cha- 
food  industry  and  advertising  tion’s  effectiveness,  Mr.  Lips-  acteristics,  could  work  ver 
executives,  Mr.  Lipscomb  re-  comb  disclosed  the  findings  of  closely  and  effectively  togette 
viewed  the  “Better  Meals”  pro-  .j  surv’ey  by  Qualitative  Re-  when  given  the  means  to  do  so.' 
motion  in  terms  of  food  indus-  search,  a  division  of  Trendex,  Disclosing  plans  for  a  simile 
try  participation,  media  partici-  which  showed  that  62%  of  the  promotion  in  the  fall  of  19t 
pation  and  consumer  impact.  He  respondents  had  seen  or  heard  Mr.  Lipscomb  urged  advertises 
revealed  that  973  daily  news-  the  phrase  “Better  Meals  Build  to  start  early  in  making  pi** 


))ers  from  the  promotion  we 
the  demonstration  “that  near!; 
1,000  daily  newspapers,  with  »i 


revealed  that  973  daily  news-  the  phrase  “Bette; 
papers  in  666  markets  conducted  Better  Families.” 


the  promotion  during  the  two-  “a.s  advertisers  and  advertis-  “If  you  feel  we  are  ma 
week  period.  Sept.  14-26.  ing  people,”  he  added,  “you  our  point  in  proving  daily  new 

ar  f  K  rl  know  that  this  is  a  remarkably  papers  to  be  the  one  truly  lool 

I  e  o  ea  ers  high  score  that  becomes  even  and  one  truly  national  adve^ 

“These  973  newspapers,”  Mr.  more  remarkable  when  you  con-  ing  medium  at  the  same  tin^ 
Lipscomb  declared,  “accounted  sider  that  ‘Better  Meals’  was  then  the  campaign  period 
for  86%  of  the  daily  newspa-  exposed  for  just  two  weeks,  and  be  a  good  time  to  begin  wo 


for  their  participation. 

“If  you  feel  we  are  mak 


86%  of  Readers 
“These  973  newspapers,” 


Arbus)  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8  P®*"  reading  public  in  the  U.  S.  that  this  was  its  first  year.  more  frequently  with  the  h 
18  S*  -  -  A  '  (including  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  Mr.  Lipscomb  revealed  that  wife’s  shopping  center 

and  Canada.  What  this  market  about  350  to  400  newspapers  daily  newspaper,”  he  said. 
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EDI! 


Editor  Zayas  Boldly  Flays  Castro  Regime 


Havanna 

Jorge  Z.i>  as,  a  U.  S.  educated 
Cuban  e<iiior,  challenged  the 
government’s  definition  of  press 
freedom  tven  as  the  Cuban 
Journalist:-,  Broadcasters  and 
Newspaper  Workers  Unions  is¬ 
sued  new  ‘  amings  to  those  who 
oppose  Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro’s  revolution. 

“There  are  only  tw'o  positions 
possible,”  the  three  unions  said 
in  a  joint  statement.  “Here  one 
is  either  completely  for  the  revo¬ 
lution  or  against  it. 

“Everj'  citizen  must  be  a 
member,  conscientious  and  dis¬ 


ciplined,  of  this  giant  movement 
which  assures  the  progress  and 
safety  of  our  nation.” 

Forthright  Attack 

Mr.  Zayas,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity-educated  editor  of  Advance, 
replied  with  a  front  page  edi¬ 
torial  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  forthright  attacks  against 
the  regime  since  it  took  office 
a  year  ago. 

Sarcastically  titling  his  edi¬ 
torial,  “Enjoying  Liberty,”  Mr. 
Zayas  observed: 


“One  can  easily  prove  that 
absolute  freedom  of  expression 
exists  in  Cuba  simply  by  read¬ 
ing  all  the  insults,  vexations 
and  gross  statements  launched 
in  unison  by  the  official  press 
against  those  who  dare  to  dis¬ 
sent. 

IJberty  »f  Action 

“.  .  .  There  is  also  absolute 
liberty  of  action,  for  not  in  400 
or  more  years  have  the  people 
enjoyed  the  right  to  usurp  the 
lands  of  the  Siboneys  (the  In¬ 


dians  who  settled  Cuba). 

“.  .  .  We  also  have  liberty  of 
thought.  In  Cuba  you  can  think 
like  the  leader  of  the  revolution 
or  you  can  be  labelled  a  counter¬ 
revolutionary. 

“Not  only  Cuban  newspapers 
are  offered  these  facilities,  but 
foreign  correspondents  as  well 
can  testify  to  the  clime  of  re¬ 
spect  and  liberty  of  the  press 
which  we  presently  enjoy.” 

Mr.  Zayas  said  his  editorial 
was  in  reply  to  a  statement  of 
the  state-created  Collegium  of 
Journalists,  calling  on  all  news¬ 
papers  to  define  themselves  as 
for  or  against  the  revolution. 


CurtisH  Johnson 
Relimiiiishes  Papers 

Niantic,  Conn. 

Ownership  of  Curtiss  John¬ 
son  Publications,  Inc.,  changed 
hands  Jan.  4. 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
company,  which  publishes  five 
Connecticut  weekly  newspapers 
and  prints  .several  more,  was 
relinquished  by  Curtiss  S.  John¬ 
son  and  assumed  by  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization,  Henry 
E.  Josten,  Duncan  H,  Fraser, 
and  John  C.  Colbert. 

The  five  j)apers  are  the  East 
Hampton  Netvs,  Colchester  Citi¬ 
zen,  Branford  Review,  Deep 
River  New  Era,  and  Niantic 
Setvs. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  organized 
the  company  in  1946  with  the 
purchase  of  the  New  Era,  will 
retire. 

• 

Palmers  Buy  Weekly 

Parsippany,  N.  J. 

A  majority  interest  in  the 
Parsippany  Citizen,  a  weekly, 
has  bwn  bought  by  Fred  L. 

Palmer  and  his  son,  David  R. 

Palmer, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Duval, 
founders  of  the  paper,  w’ill  con¬ 
tinue  as  stockholders  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  news  staff.  Mr.  Duval 
remains  as  editor. 

The  Palmers  bought  out  the 
interest  of  Sydney  A,  Lazarus 
and  purchased  additional  stock 
in  the  Citizen  of  Morris  County 
Inc.,  the  corporation  owning  the 
paper. 

The  .senior  Palmer  was  for¬ 
merly  co-publisher  of  the  Sum- 
nit  (N.  J.)  Herald,  the  Maple¬ 
wood  (N.  J.)  News,  and  South 
Orange  (N.  J.)  Record.  He  is 
now  a  partner  in  a  New  York 
public  relations  firm. 

David  Palmer  has  resigned 
from  Young  and  Rubicam  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  to  assume 
duties  as  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Citizen. 
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YtSO  CONCENTRATE 
To?aN!RAnj  CUTS  COSTS  in 


your  engraving 
department 


How  much 

are  you  paying 

for  etchant  additive? 


TYPICAL  COSTS 

Zn  100  CONCENTRATE  @  $5.25  per  gallon .  $5.25 

Solvent  @  $0.57  —  2  gallons .  $1.14 

TOTAL  COST  FOR  3  GALLONS .  $6.39 

TOTAL  COST  PER  GALLON .  $2.13 


f-or  full  information,  see  your  Edes  representative  or  write 
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‘MORGLE'  IS  DEAD 


Well-Run  Libraries  Assist  Reporters 


Newspaper  libraries  are  no  at  the  American  are  also  being 
longer  dirty,  ill-kept,  and  ill-lit  put  into  alphabetical  order, 
“morgues.”  These  storehouses  of  “The  number  system  had  some 
fact,  with  rows  of  steel  cabinets  advantages,”  commented  A.  G. 


Bv  Nancv  C.  Jones  envelope  provides  ‘pick-up’  ence  slip  to  sign. 

^  '  ’  room,”  Miss  O’Connor  explained.  “Office  telegrams”  ire  aw 

.  1  u  Cuts  larger  than  one-column  out  at  the  American  n  quest* 

Newspaper  libraries  are  no  at  the  American  are  also  being  ^re  not  filed.  that  clippings  be  returned  to  tk 

longer  dirty,  ill-kept,  and  ill-lit  put  into  alphabetical  order.  library  or  an  accounting  h 

“morgues.”  These  storehouses  of  “The  number  system  had  some  Pictures  on  (]ul  Envelopes  made  when  they  remain  out 
fact,  with  rows  of  steel  cabinets  advantaps,"  commented  A.  G.  ciiuoine-s  of  nictures  taken  more 'than  two  weeks, 

and  fluorescent  lights,  supply  ^ykel,  American  head  librarmn.  News  are  pasted  on  Clippings  must  be  retunni 

power  to  modem  newspapers.  ‘  epanding  26  dif-  outside  of  each  cut  envelope  the  same  day  they  are  IwrroiN 

“A  newspaper  can’t  afford  to  f event  ways  at  once,  ^  m  the  at  the  Tribune.  Infomial 

be  without  a  library  these  days  alphabetiml  system.  You  just  because  emrraving  and  exist  at  the  Daily  Niws  uc 

-  even  if  it’s  just  a  few  books  grow  at  the  end.  When  you  wa^  ojte"’  stwi  chanw  Ind  they  Sun-Times,  allowing  staff  m* 

and  a  couple  hundred  clippings,”  to  poss  refpence,  you  in^rt  dated  according  to  Miss  hers  to  wait  on  themselves  ii 

said  Miss  Virginia  McEachern,  duplicate  cards  in  the  index  file  ^ConLr  who  hi  bfen  with  the  library,  if  they  wish, 
in  charge  of  the  sparkling  clip-  No  matter  what  topic  you  look  Tribune  35  Fifteen^rsons  work  in  the 


”  *  — *  .  V  .V  *n  thp  I  rihiiriA  vpai^  x’ lAtccii  vwxiv  m  ux 

ping  room  that  occupies  3,600  under  ^e  index,  you  11  come  up  pictures  and  cliooines  are  Tribune  reference  room,  while 
^uare  feet  of  the  C/acaflfo  Sun-  with  the  right  number.  The  jggg  and  not  very  ^onr  persons  run  the  book  li- 

Tmea  building.  American’s  chang^ver  will  do  L  ti  brary  on  the  23rd  floor.  Tli 
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Tijnea  building.  American;^  chang^ver  will  do  =^rly  in  t^  cSi^  brary  on  the  23rd  floor.  lii 

“I  don’t  know  how  newspa-  away  with  the  index  file.  ne^*nrly,^  m_  toe  Lnicago  n  Sun-Times  has  a  library  sUf 

^egaiives  .\re  Saved  Mr.  Wykel  of  the  American  of  11,  and  the  Daily  News  m 

f  rv.  •  c  rru  -j  said  a  good  library  policy  would  American  each  have  nine, 

nor,  reference  room  librarian  of  There  are  p  many  idep  on  ^  Uvo  persoi  to  do  noth-  Twenty  Tribunes,  all  edition 

the  C/imapo  Jinbune.  newspaper  libranans  as  there  j  “weed.”  None  of  the  are  clipped  by  reference  ran 

Marshalled  in  file  cabinets  in  are  librarians.  The  American  librarians 

the  4,100  square  feet  of  her  used  to  file  negatives,  for  in-  EoJfever!  ^  The  first  process  in  clippiii;| 

domain  that  is  just  off  the  city  stance,  in  specially-made  boxes  Tribune  isn’t  overgener-  is  called  “stripping.”  This  o^ 

room  are  nine  million  clipping  which  sat  vertically  on  shelves.  ...  .  ..  giinning  curs  when  the  paper  is  .stripped 

20  nei^tives  would  go  l^urtofS?  into  pages  and  they  are  pE 

the  23rd  flwr  of  Tribune  Tower,  mto  one  box,  in  negative  en-  j^gbes  are  used  “If  the  clip-  together  in  separate  piles. 

OOO^'te^li  Jio^naSet'?  Ind  ^“^^ed  right,  no  space  is  Then  the  librarian,  or  an  ei 

000  books,  2,000  pamphlets,  and  listed  on  index  cards  by  the  box  „  jjjgg  O’Connor  said.  perienced  marker  checks  ead 

current  copies  of  100  U.  S.  and  number.  “Large  envelopes  get  bellies  page,  writing  or  circling  the 

I’’  <^be  middle,  and  they  are  hard  subject  under  which  each  clip 

rection  of  another  full-time  li-  negatives  envelopes,  and  files  ^  back  in  the  files  Thev  Pinff  should  be  filed.  It  is  p» 

them  under  numbers  using  a  IkT  the  drawers  buV  sible  for  a  story  to  be  filed  ui!^ 


away  wim  me  inaex  me.  paper  libraries.  Sun-Times  has  a  library  sUf 
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15  Million  Clippings  Sun-Times,  ^bg  said.  20  different  topics,  though  thii 

*  •  J  u  m  "®^tives  are  ^^ben  a  small  Tribune  enve-  is  not  likely  to  happen  voj 

A  survey  in  1957  showed  that  being  filed  in  square  plastic  ^^other  is  begun  often. 

All  librarians  type  the  clip^ng  Librarians  disagree  on  tb 
317,429  clipping  5,194,327  pic-  room  does  not  file  negatives,  ^^bject  at  the  top  left  side  of  best  tools  for  clipping.  Tb 

tures,  and  723,129  ne^tives  -  They  are  kept  by  the  photo-  the  envelope  with  an  all-capital.  Daily  News  uses  10-inch  sc* 

a  year  after  a  records-control  graphic  department  bulletin-type  typewriter.  sors.  After  a  knife  scarred  tk 

company  house-cleaned  the  files.  Pictures  are  ffied  in  manila  Clippings  on  Franklin  D.  tops  of  too  many  desks  at  tk 

Oldest  newspaper  library  in  folders  in  alpha^tical  order  at  JJree Amall  draw-  American,  that  paper’s  libr» 

Chicag^  IS  that  of  the  the  Tribune  ‘We  save  only  ^®®t  fhe  Tribg^/^^  ians  switched  to  12-inch  .scisson 

Daily  News.  It  was  started  in  about  half  the  pictures  that  ,  ,  ^  ^ ^  ^ 

1895.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  come  in,”  said  Miss  O’Connor.  Roosevelt  bills.  Newspaper  cut-ups  at  tk 

1910,  Tom  Sayres,  now  head  li-  The  Daily  News  merely  saves  speeches,  trips,  etc.  Tribune  use  razor  blades^  n 

brarian,  became  a  reporter  for  pictures  which  have  been  used  The  Daily  News  uses  a  modi-  holders.  A  Yankee  Clipper,  n 
the  News.  in  the  paper,  plus  selected  wire  fi®d  version  of  the  large-enve-  iron  rod  similar  to  an  elongjia 

A  simple  alphabetical  system  service  photographs.  lope  system.  Small  envelopes  are  being  by  ^ 

is  used  in  the  Chicago  newspa-  Group  pictures  are  filed  under  used  for  brief  items  and  larger  Times  snippers.  This  in^ 
per  libraries.  the  group  name  at  the  Tribune,  envelopes  for  voluminous  sub-  ^ent  is  patent^  by  the  Nn 

Before  the  American’s  files  The  name  of  each  person  in  jects.  Index  cards  are  inserted  Fork  Herald-Tnbune,  the  new- 

were  moved  to  the  Tribune,  clip-  the  group,  however,  is  placed  iu  the  small  file,  when  big  en-  paper  with  the  oldest  library  ii 

pings  were  filed  alphabetically  on  a  2x3  inch  card,  along  with  velopes  are  used.  America, 

under  categories.  The  categories  the  date  taken  and  the  name  Grey  envelopes  are  used  in  $30,000  a  Year  Budget 
included  amusements,  business,  of  the  group.  These  cards  are  the  “General  and  Geographic” 

fruit,  labor,  states,  etc.  Most  filed  vertically  in  a  small  file  at  the  Tribune.  Manila  en-  Wykel  estimated  that  i 

librarians  feel  that  an  alpha-  drawer,  thus  giving  the  librar-  velopes  are  used  for  the  “Per-  daily  newspaper  with  a  circtik; 
betical  system  is  simpler  and  ians  a  reference  to  pictures  of  sonal”  or  biographical  clippings,  tion  of  about  250,000  would  ned 
more  efficient.  Only  trained  li-  people  not  represented  in  the  “It’s  easier  and  quicker  for  the  a  minimum  of  about  $30,000  » 

brarians  who  know  the  group-  individual  file.  Such  informa-  librarians  to  refile  them,  after  nually  for  a  library.  B® 

ings  can  find  clippings  easily  tion  may  be  important  for  illus-  they’ve  been  borrowed,”  Miss  small  newspapers  probably  cow 
under  the  categorical  system.  trating  news  stories  or  obitu-  O’Connor  said  of  the  color  finance  mutual  libraries.  Ill* 
Pictures  and  negratives  which  aries.  scheme.  I'®®  been  tried  in  California,  k 

were  formerly  filed  by  number  Cuts  of  persons  are  kept  in  said. 

_  envelopes  twice  as  long  as  their  Tdegram*  .4iik  Ketum  g^iaries  of  newspaper  k 

(Formerly  a  reporter  for  “a  one-column  or  half-column  size  Tribune  staffers  can  take  brarians  range  from  $3,000  ti 
newspaper  that  had  a  tiny,  dingy  Bi®  Tribune.  clippings  to  their  office  or  desks  $20,000,  according  to  Miss  Me 

library.  Miss  Jones  wrote  this  “The  cuts  have  rough  edges  if  they  sigfn  a  receipt  slip.  All  Eachern,  a  former  public  libr»^ 
article  as  an  assignment  before  that  could  scratch.  We  don’t  of  the  librarians  allow  material 

receiving  a  master’s  degree  at  want  any  broken  fingernails,  to  be  withdrawn,  and  give  the  There  is  still  a  shortage  i 
Medill  School  of  Journalism.)  The  empty  space  at  the  top  of  borrower  a  requisition  or  attend-  trained  people  for  manniil 
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newspaper  libraries,  she  said, 
but  the  tn  nd  is  toward  hiring 
people  experienced  in  library 
^rk,  inst.ad  of  retiring  re¬ 
porters  and  elderly  copy  boys 
to  the  “morgue.” 

“In  another  generation,  most 
newspaper  libraries  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  run  by  graduates  of  li¬ 
brary  science  schools,”  she  said. 
This  will  aid  in  bringing  about 
more  professional  and  uniform 
methods,  she  pointed  out. 

Miss  McEachem  considers 
newspaper  library  courses  in 
journalism  .schools  desirable. 
She  thinks  a  one-credit  course 
in  “librar>  ”  should  be  required 
of  all  journalism  students,  and 
journalism  books  should  stop 
"hurdling”  the  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  libraries. 

Charles  T.  Smutny,  librarian 
of  the  book  collection  of  the 
Tribune,  doesn’t  think  most  re¬ 
porters  make  enough  use  of  li¬ 
braries. 

Editorial  writers  are  the  most 
frequent  library  visitors,  he 
said. 

Requests  usually  don’t  take 
longer  than  a  few  minutes  to 
answer  in  any  of  the  four  news¬ 
paper  libraries.  When  a  car¬ 
toonist  who  couldn’t  play  chess 
wanted  to  draw  the  Big  Four 
in  a  checkmate,  however,  Mr. 
Smutny  had  to  play  a  chess 
game  to  set  up  a  model  for  him. 
“Readers  will  catch  you  on  the 
slifditest  slip,  he  commented. 

Do  a  lx»l  of  Homework 

Chicago  newspapers  have  pub¬ 
lic  sendee  departments  which 
give  sports  scores  and  travel  in¬ 
formation.  'The  Daily  New’s  li¬ 
brary  estimates  that  it  may  get 
200  requests  for  information 
daily  from  its  staff,  and  50  out¬ 
side  telephone  calls. 

“We  do  a  lot  of  homework  for 
students,”  added  Miss  Mills. 
"Our  number  one  question  is, 
“List  the  members  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cabinet.” 

Fewer  than  a  thousand  “ready 
reference  books”  are  kept  in  the 
libraries  of  the  newspapers.  The 
World  Almanac,  Encyclopedia 
Brikmnica,  Bartlett’e  Familiar 
Quotatiorm,  and  Who’s  Who  are 
among  those  most  often  used  hy 
newsmen.  The  Lincoln  Library 
was  added  to  that  listing  by  the 
librarian  in  the  Tribune’s  refer¬ 
ence  room,  which  keeps  a  wall 
of  reference  books  in  addition 
to  its  clippings. 

Items  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  newspaper  library  are 
available  in  the  Tribune’s  23rd- 
floor  library.  These  include 
Samuel  Johnson’s  Dictionary  of 

English  Language  published 
in  1765,  the  Niles  Weekly  Regis- 
t*r  from  1811  to  1834,  the  Con- 
Jff^sional  Globe  from  1833  to 
the  Congressional  Record 
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from  1873  to  the  present,  and 
the  126-volume  set  of  the  Official 
Records  of  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion. 

Coastal  and  geodetic,  and  local 
and  foreign  road  maps,  are  also 
kept  in  the  Tribune  upstairs 
library.  During  World  War  II, 
a  United  States  naval  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  used  the  library’s 
facilities  for  locating  power 
plants  in  Japan.  At  another 
time,  the  library  supplied  the 
Navy  with  maps  and  pictures  of 
the  entire  coast  of  Italy. 

About  20  current  magarines 
are  kept  in  a  floor  rack.  Eighty 
others,  including  the  French 
Match  and  Realities,  are  on 
shelves.  Mr.  Smutny  said  he 
attempts  to  skim  some  of  the 
magazines  such  as  Atlantic, 
Business  Week,  Fortune,  Harp¬ 
er’s,  New  Republic,  and  Nation 
for  items  that  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  staffers.  Fea¬ 
ture  ideas,  editorials,  and  news 
stories  have  come  from  this 
procedure,  he  said. 

Keporters  Prefer  Clippings 

Sitting  in  one  corner  of  the 
Tribune  library  is  a  dust-cov¬ 
ered  microfilm  machine.  “Just 
try  handing  a  reporter  some 
rolls  of  microfilm,”  Mr.  Smutny 
said.  “He’d  probably  rather 
heave  a  bound  volume  off  the 
shelf  than  turn  through  a  roll 
of  microfilm  —  I  guess  it’s  hard 
on  the  eyes,  and  besides,  micro¬ 
film  doesn’t  show  color.” 

Most  of  the  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per  librarians  agreed  that 
microfilm  has  fallen  from  its 
peak  days  of  ballyhoo.  They 
keep  bound  volumes  of  their 
new’spaper  handy.  “Microfilm’s 
an  insurance  against  fire, 
though,”  .said  Mr.  Smutny.  “Du¬ 
plicate  reels  are  kept  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  company  in 
New  York,”  he  explained. 

Mistakes  are  caught  in  the 
Chicago  papers  in  various  ways, 
to  prevent  clippings  from  com¬ 
pounding  errors.  The  Tribune 
pastes  a  “Beg  Your  Pardon” 
printed  correction  notice  from 
the  paper  on  top  of  the  original 
clipping. 

The  Daily  News  pastes  cor¬ 
rections  from  newspapers,  let¬ 
ters,  or  office  memos  on  a  pink 
card  and  files  it  with  the  clip¬ 
ping.  Errors  in  the  clippings 
are  also  penciled  in  red. 

“Look  Out  for  Libel”  is 
stamped  on  the  outside  of  en¬ 
velopes  and  on  dangerous  clip¬ 
pings  at  the  American. 

Some  newspapers  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  publishers  who  are 
adverse  to  shelling  out  a  budget 
for  libraries,  according  to  Miss 
McEachem.  But  more  and  more 
there  is  an  awakening  to  the 
value  of  newspaper  libraries, 
the  accumulated  wisdom,  the 
brain  cell,  of  the  newspaper. 


3  Newspaper  Pros  Tell 
What  They  See  in  2060 


Pueblo,  Colo. 

What  is  ahead  for  newspapers 
in  the  next  100  years? 

The  reader  100  years  from 
now  may  have  his  newspaper 
transmitted  directly  to  his  home 
by  electronic  photo  process. 
Stories  quite  likely  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  instantaneously  from  any 
point  on  earth  directly  to  news¬ 
rooms  in  any  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  may  well  be  trans¬ 
mitted  directly  from  other 
planets  or  space  vehicles.  There 
will  be  a  third  dimension  aspect 
to  news  reports. 

These  predictions  came  in  spe¬ 
cial  articles  by  newspaper  au¬ 
thorities,  prepared  for  the  Look 
Ahead  Edition  of  the  Pueblo 
Star-Journal  and  Chieftain.  The 
80-page  edition  featured  articles 
on  a  variety  of  topics  by  scien¬ 
tists  and  others.  More  than  a 
()age  was  devoted  to  the  future 
of  newspapers.  Articles  were  by 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising;  Cranston  Williams, 
ANPA  general  manager;  and 
Frank  S.  Hoag  Jr.,  Star- Journal 
and  Chieftain  publisher. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  saw  news¬ 
papers’  advertising  volume  in 
2060  of  $30  billion. 


Mr.  Williams  forsees  a  vastly 
greater  range  of  subject  matter 
and  coverage  in  the  future  news¬ 
paper.  “By  the  year  2060  the 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  may  well 
have  news  bureaus  on  the  Moon, 
Mars  and  Saturn.  If  so,  this  will 
he  an  expression  of  the  desires 
of  readers  and  a  measure  of  the 
expanded  horizons  of  mankind.” 

Mr.  Hoag  emphasized  the  con¬ 
tinued  need  for  new  and  exciting 
ways  to  keep  readers  properly 
informed. 

“The  value  of  a  newspaper  is 
not  in  the  newsprint,  nor  in  the 
ink  which  the  subscriber  sees, 
but  what  that  ink  tells  in  words 
and  illustrations,  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  columns,  for 
the  reader’s  benefit,”  he  said. 

“To  some  persons  it  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  has  no  more  to  say  about 
what  goes  in  the  news  column 
of  a  newspaper  than  he  does 
over  what  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munist  newspaper,  Pravda, 
prints  in  its  columns.  An  editor 
or  publisher  who  succumbs  to 
any  pressures  to  the  detriment 
of  maintaining  a  free  press  has 
numbered  his  days  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.” 


Tinted  Paper  Use  Mounts 


San  Diego,  Calif. 

An  increased  use  of  colored 
newsprint  is  reported  by  three 
of  the  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
papers.  Premium  quality  news¬ 
print  also  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  on  occasions. 

'The  most  spectacular  use  of 
the  tinted  newsprint  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  special  edition  of  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  green,  pink  and 
peach  paper  was  used  in  fea¬ 
turing  a  oitywide  “Rainbow  of 
Values”  sales  event. 

Color  and  quality  newsprint 
have  proven  equally  valuable  in 
building  special  sections  for  par- ' 
ticular  purposes  at  the  Redding 
(Calif.)  Record-Searchlight,  re¬ 
ports  received  at  JPS  News¬ 
papers  headquarters  here  show. 

The  use  of  a  green  section  has 
enabled  the  Record  to  build  up 
its  Saturday  edition  with  a 
heavy  precentage  of  plus  busi¬ 
ness,  Carey  Guichard,  business 
manager,  ^vised. 

Similarly  favorable  reaction 
has  followed  the  use  of  a  prem¬ 
ium  newsprint  in  special  sec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Guichard  said.  The 
Record  first  used  Colortone,  a 
Powell  River  product,  in  a  28- 
page  recreation  section  and  in 
a  back-to-school  edition. 
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'The  rainbow  themed  Bremer¬ 
ton  Sun  edition  was  described 
as  an  unqualified  success  by 
Alex  Ottevaere,  business  man¬ 
ager.  The  Tulare  Advance- 
Register  is  using  a  green  insert 
for  its  feature  tabloid  section 
Saturdays. 

'The  Bremerton,  Redding  and 
Tulare  dailies  have  used  colored 
newsprint  to  meet  their  individ¬ 
ual  community  needs.  'There  has 
been  no  company-wide  plan  for 
this  color  inclusion,  advised 
Harry  Green,  general  business 
manager  for  the  group  with 
headquarters  here. 

Mr.  Green  expressed  belief 
that  the  use  of  color  and,  oc¬ 
casionally,  of  a  better  grade  of 
paper  for  regular  feature  ma¬ 
terial  is  good  policy. 

• 

Olympic  Tour 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  sponsor  a  special 
Olympic  tour  to  Europe  in 
August,  led  by  its  track  and 
field  writer.  Jack  Clowser.  The 
trip  will  take  Clevelanders  to 
the  Olympic  Games  in  Rome  and 
on  a  sight-seeing  trip  to  France 
and  Switzerland.  The  tour  will 
be  by  air. 
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College  News  Office 
Replaces  Stringer 


By  John  Mason  Potter 
Dirmor,  Cornell  University  News  Bureau 


There  is  many  a  middle-aged 
newspaperman  who  earned  his 
way  through  college  by  being  a 
correspondent  for  a  newspaper 
who  now  thinks  that  his  son  or 
daughter  can  do  the  same  thing. 
Unfortunately  this  is  rarely  pos¬ 
sible  today.  The  college  corre¬ 
spondent  has  almost  disappeared 
from  the  American  college  scene. 

True,  there  are  still  a  few 
college  men  and  women  who 
write  for  their  hometown  pa¬ 
pers,  but  the  income  from  this 
work  rarely  is  a  factor  in  meet¬ 
ing  their  college  expenses.  To¬ 
day  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  man 
or  woman,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  at  least, 
who  is  really  financing  his 
higher  education  as  a  college 
correspondent. 

Met  Their  Expenses 

Today’s  situation  is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  that  which  once  pre¬ 
vailed,  when  almost  every  cam¬ 
pus  had  up  to  a  dozen  or  more 
students  working  as  college  cor¬ 
respondents  and  managing  to 
meet  most  or  all  of  their  ex¬ 
penses  in  this  way.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  some  of  them  made  more 
money  than  did  the  regular  staff 
members  of  the  papers  they 
served.  I  recall  especially  one 
man  who  worked  his  way 
through  a  major  eastern  univer¬ 
sity  this  way,  and  on  graduation, 
turned  down  a  staff  position  in 
favor  of  continuing  as  a  college 
correspondent  even  though  he 
was  no  longer  a  .student. 

Some  of  America’s  outstand¬ 
ing  newspapermen  began  their 
professional  careers  as  college 
correspondents.  The  late  Frank 
Gannett  is  an  example.  He  cov¬ 
ered  Cornell  University  for  the 
Ithaca  Journal,  continued  as  a 
newspaperman  elsewhere  after 
graduation.  Later  he  purchased 
the  Ithaca  Journal.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  establishing  the 
news  office  at  Cornell,  which  has 
gone  through  a  series  of  names 
during  its  development  and  is 
now  the  News  Bureau.  Some  of 
the  functions  of  this  office  today 
replace  those  of  the  college  cor¬ 
respondent  of  yore. 

What  events  have  moved  col¬ 
lege  correspondents  along  the 
road  to  extinction? 

There  were  many  things. 
During  World  War  II,  newspa¬ 
pers  faced  shortages  in  man- 

(Mr.  Potter  is  a  former  New 

England  newspaperman.) 


power,  newsprint,  zinc,  etc.  -At 
the  same  time  many  colleges  and 
universities  almost  ceased  to 
exist  as  such.  They  were  con¬ 
verted  to  centers  for  training 
specialists,  officer  candidates, 
for  the  armed  services.  The  reg¬ 
ular  student  bodies  i  hrank  to  al¬ 
most  nothing  and  research  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to 
projects  related  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  Newspapers  stopped  hav¬ 
ing  college  correspondents,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  for  the  dura¬ 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  pro¬ 
duction  costs  shot  up  and  editors 
looked  around  for  means  of  ef¬ 
fecting  economies  to  offset  as 
much  as  possible  these  increased 
expenses.  Few  newspapers  made 
any  effort  to  use  college  corre¬ 
spondents  again  and  instead,  de¬ 
pended  more  and  more  upon  col¬ 
lege  publicity  offices. 

Better  Pay  Now 

These  new  and  increased  re¬ 
sponsibilities  imposed  upon  col¬ 
lege  news  offices  brought  about 
drastic  changes.  Before  World 
W’ar  II.  college  news  bureaus 
were  often  housed  in  basements 
or  attics,  consisted  of  a  single 
writer,  with  or  in  some  cases 
without,  a  secretary.  Often  the 
college  publicity  director  was 
also  an  English  instructor,  or 
the  wife  of  one,  or  a  graduate 
student  or  some  other  person 
whose  knowledge  of  newspapers 
was  meager  at  best.  In  some 
cases  the  college  publicity  ef¬ 
fort  was  based  largely  rn  as¬ 
signments  carried  out  by  jour¬ 
nalism  students  for  various  pa¬ 
pers. 

Salaries  for  college  publicity 
people  usually  were  far  below 
those  of  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  too  often  they  at¬ 
tracted  the  misfits,  the  failures, 
and  the  man  between  good  jobs. 
While  this  situation  still  pre¬ 
vails  in  some  institutions,  most 
colleges  and  universities  have 
had  to  revise  and  strengthen 
their  news  operations.  Today  the 
news  director  of  a  fair  sized  col¬ 
lege  or  university  is  apt  to  be 
paid  at  a  rate  comparable  to 
that  of  a  reporter  or  rewrite 
man  on  a  metropolitan  paper; 
the  pay  of  news  directors  of  the 
leading  universities  ranges  up 
to  about  what  a  city  editor  on 
a  large  metropolitan  paper  re¬ 
ceives. 

He  will  head  a  highly  organ¬ 


ized  and  efficient  staff.  This  staff 
will  include  two,  three,  four  or 
more  full  time  assistants,  most 
of  whom  have  had  experience  on 
newspapers  or  magazines.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  may  have  a  number 
of  part  time  people  assigned  to 
him,  he  probably  will  have  a 
number  of  students  working  for 
him,  and  he  will  have  a  secre¬ 
tarial  staff. 

While  his  budget  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  increased  in  recent 
years,  it  will  not  compare  to 
similar  publicity  operations  of 
commercial  enterprises. 

His  staff,  in  most  cases,  will 
be  organized  pretty  much  as  is 
the  staff  of  a  wire  service  bu¬ 
reau  in  a  small  city,  with  each 
individual  assigned  a  “beat”  to 
cover.  The  news  director  will 
serve  in  much  the  same  capacity 
as  a  city  editor,  giving  out  as¬ 
signments,  e<liting  stories  as  he 
receives  them,  and  selecting  re¬ 
lease  times  and  outlets. 

Wide  Range  of  (Coverage 

The  amount  of  news  coming 
from  a  university  news  agency 
varies  from  institution  to  insti¬ 
tution.  The  Cornell  University 
News  Bureau  is  fin  extremely 
active  one,  and  during  the  19!58- 
1959  academic  year  more  than 
700  news  stories  were  sent  out 
to  various  outlets.  The  number 
of  copies  of  news  stories  ap¬ 
proached  50,000.  'This  reflects  the 
wide  range  of  story  material  to 
be  found  on  a  campus. 

This  does  not  include  “home¬ 
town”  stories.  At  most  univer¬ 
sities  the  news  offices  organize 
“home  town”  stories  separately 
from  the  regular  news.  A  group 
of  students  will  be  employed  to 
write  stories  intended  for  the 
hometown  napers  of  students 
who  have  been  elected  to  honor 
societies,  given  roles  in  drama 
club  plays,  or  who  have  other¬ 
wise  distinguished  themselves, 
but  whose  stories  are  primarily 
of  interest  only  to  the  folks 
back  home. 

In  addition  to  the  regular 
flow  of  news,  a  college  news  of¬ 
fice  will  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  in  fulfilling  re¬ 
quests  for  information  which  it 
receives  from  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  and  the  like.  Indeed,  at 
the  leading  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  this  kind  of  activity  will 
take  up  as  much  time  as  will  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  office. 

Education  Writers 

Despite  the  efficiency  with 
which  most  college  news  offices 
operate,  there  is  still  a  need  for 
newspapers  to  employ  college 
correspondents.  As  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  news  offices  increase, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  in  mind  the  needs 
of  individual  papers  and  to  de- 
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velop  for  them  thos<-  sp«i^| 
stories  which  are  beyond  tbl 
usual  dimension  of  the 
town”  story. 

Education  news  is  g(  od  ne 
and  many  of  our  leading  pap 
have  taken  cognizance  t  f  thiiU 
establishing  education  editiM 
and  in  a  few  instances,  -;talfi3| 
education  writers,  who  (  overt 
whole  area  of  education. 

The  great  groivth  of  scie 
in  recent  years  has  had  its 
feet,  too.  Science  writer* 
leading  newspapers  have  foi^l 
universities  a  great  source  d] 
information;  indeed,  most  ack| 
ence  stories  today  have  th 
origin  on  the  nation’s  campo 

At  the  present  time  enr 
ments  at  institutions  of  hig 
education  in  this  country  are  it  j 
an  .all-time  high,  and  it  is  a-| 
pected  that  within  a  decade  tliji| 
number  will  double  in  size, 
college  population  of  this  po*e.| 
try  is  increasing  at  a  far  gr 
rate  than  is  the  general  pope.! 
lution.  It  can  be  readily  sea| 
that  there  is  need  for  new 
pers  to  devote  more  attention  U 
education  than  they  are  present¬ 
ly  doing,  and  this  may  be  belt 
done  by  the  use,  again,  of  col¬ 
lege  correspondents  on  the  can- 
pus,  and  special  education  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  city  room. 

• 

‘Typo’  Costs  Dollar 
For  Humiliating  Reader . 

Covington,  Vii 

Carl  Tucker  won  token  dan-| 
ages  of  one  dollar  in  a  suit 
brought  against  the  Covingtn 
Virginian,  in  which  he  allegwl 
he  had  been  “wounded,  mortified, 
humiliated,  aggrieved  and  in¬ 
sulted,”  by  a  story  the  new*- 
paper  printed  in  October,  1956.^. 

In  its  defense,  the  Virginiii 
admitted  erroneously  reportim 
that  Tucker  had  pleaded  guilty 
in  court  to  a  charge  of  petty 
larceny  and  had  been  sentencei 
to  six  months  in  jail.  Defen* 
testimony  also  established  tfe 
fact  that  the  error  ixicu] 
when  two  lines  were  accideni 
dropped  from  the  story.  In 
case  the  remaining  lines  fii 
smoothly  together. 


Central  Michigan 
Adds  J-Department 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mi 
A  journalism  departn 
with  Dr.  Gilbert  Maienkne 
head,  has  been  establish* 
Central  Michigan  Universit 
The  curriculum  has  a  two| 
purpose  including  the  train 
of  students  for  professia 
journalism  careers  and 
training  of  high  school  jo 
nalism  teachers.  There  are'J 
majors  and  26  minors  in  the| 
partment. 
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Mental  Health  Gains 


The  Number  of  Patients 
In  Hospitals  Declines, 
Reversing  Long  Trend 

Tranquilizers  Reduce  Stays; 
Clinics  Handle  More  Cases; 
But  Costs  Keep  Rising 

“Disturbed  Wards”  on  Wane 


By  JButY  R.  Bishop 

Btaf  Ktporttr  of  Tmb  Wall  Streict  Jocrkal 

New  gains  against  mental  illneM  are  rutting 
the  number  of  patients  in  the  nation's  mental 
hospitals,  reversing  a  long  upward  trend. 

Aided  by  new  drugs,  more  doctors,  im¬ 
proved  hospital  facilities  and  more  effective 
treatment  methods,  mental  institutions  across 
the  land  are  returning  more  and  more  patients 
to  normal  or  near  normal  lives.  Even  cases 
once  thought  to  be  hopeless  are  being  rehabili¬ 
tated.  Hospitalisation  times  are  being  cut  dras- 


Several  of  these  chemical  compounds  have 
come  from  the  laboratories  of  Smith  Kline  & 
French.  It  is  by  “plowing  back”  more  funds  for 
research  each  year  that  we  are  able  to  find  and 
develop  these  advances. 

Throughout  the  prescription  drug  industry, 
this  constant  "investment  in  the  future”— some 
$200,000,000  last  year— stands  behind  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  development  of  new  drugs. 

Tomorrow,  more  drugs  must— and  will— 
emerge  from  this  research,  for  the  campaign 
against  mental  and  physical  illness  has  only 
begun. 

Pioneering  in  pharmaceuticals . . . 

for  better  health 


SMITH  KLINE  &  FRENCH  LABORATORIES 
PHILAOELPHIA 


SYNDICATES 

Investors’  Advice 


wins  Avid 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Haw  does  an  investment  man¬ 
ager  become  a  syndicated  in¬ 
vestment  columnist? 

Unorthodox  and  unlikely  as 
it  may  seem,  here’s  how  Harry 
C.  France  made  the  leap  without 
trying: 

1)  He  made  a  speech  to  the 
Bronx  Rotary  Club  38  years  ago. 

2)  He  carefully  avoided  con¬ 
tact  with  newspaper  syndicates. 

That  simple,  magic  fonnula 
worked  once  but  it  probably  will 
not  work  again. 

No  Bronx  Cheers 

In  the  depths  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  1932,  Mr.  France,  then 
as  now  a  financial  consultant 
and  lecturer,  urged  Bronx  Bo- 
tarians  to  curb  Bronx  cheers 
for  the  economy  and  accept  an 
optimistic  outlook.  The  editor  of 
the  old  Bronx  Home  News  was 
so  impressed  he  forgot  to  take 
notes.  He  persuaded  the  speaker 
to  accompany  him  to  the  news¬ 
paper  office  and  dictate  some  of 
his  talk. 

The  story  was  played  big  on 
page  one  and  won  warm  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Bronx  business 
community.  The  editor  then 
asked  Mr.  France  to  write  six 
600-word  articles.  A  few  years 
later,  Mr.  France  spoke  before 
the  Asbury  Park  Rotary  Club 
and  the  late  J.  Lyle  Kinmonth 
asked  him  to  write  some  articles 
for  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.) 
Press,  which  has  now  carried 
the  France  column  for  28  years. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  Mr. 
France  spoke  before  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Advertising  Club.  La¬ 
fayette  Blanchard,  then  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  was  not  a 
member  of  the  club  but  went  to 
hear  him  and  had  him  return  to 
address  the  Rochester  Rotary 
Club  and  asked  him  to  write  a 
column  on  investments  for  the 
D&C,  in  which  the  column  is 
still  carried.  Then  a  half  dozen 
other  Gannett  Newspapers  be¬ 
gan  carrying  it.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  France  will  call  on  Mr. 
Blanchard,  who’s  living  in  re¬ 
tirement  in  California,  while  on 
a  lecture  tour  later  this  month. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  and  other  papers  began 
using  the  weekly  column,  but 
Mr.  France,  on  the  advice  of  a 
close  friend,  the  late  Allen  S. 
Raymond,  who  was  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 


Readers 


New  York  Times  for  years,  con¬ 
tinued  to  syndicate  the  column 
himself. 

Little  Signs  Him 

Nine  years  ago,  S.  George 
Little,  president  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation,  told  Dr. 
France  (Dwtor  of  Literature) 
that  their  mutual  friend,  La¬ 
fayette  Blanchard,  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  column  to  him.  A 
contract  was  signed  for  weekend 
syndication  of  “Investors’ 
Forum.’’ 

“Sometimes  I  receive  500 
letters  in  a  week  from  readers,’’ 
reported  Dr.  France  with  a 
warm  smile  lighting  his  expres¬ 
sive  face.  “I  then  know  the  idea 
for  that  column  is  good  and 
expand  it  into  a  lecture.” 

Dr.  France  annually  conducts 
a  series  of  investment  forams 
at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  and 
in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  cities 
throughout  the  country.  He  has 
given  his  provocative  discussion 
of  inflation,  “The  Groggy  Dol¬ 
lar,”  400  times  in  10  years.  He 
has  taught  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  University, 
University  of  Detroit  and 
Wayne  University.  He  is  the 
author  of  three  broks,  latest  of 
which  is  “Making  Money  With 
Investments”  (Fleet  Publishing 
Corp.) 

First  .4rticles 

First  financial  articles  written 
by  Dr.  France,  a  Latin  scholar 
as  well  as  a  financial  manager, 
financial  writer  and  financial 
lecturer,  appeared  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  ManufaxUirer  &  Financial 
Record,  D^roit,  in  1927.  One  of 
those  articles  was  reprinted  in 
the  Literary  Digest. 

In  his  weekly  column  syndi¬ 
cated  to  150  newspax)ers,  Mr. 
France  imparts  down-to-earth 
information  and  advice  to  in¬ 
form  and  protect  the  investor. 

One  of  the  world’s  wealthiest 
men,  Charles  Stewart  Mott, 
Flint,  Mich.,  owner  of  10,000,000 
shares  of  General  Motors,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  director 
since  1913,  wrote  S.  George 
Little : 

“Harry  France  has  a  regular 
Sunday  coliunn  in  our  local 
Flint  Journal,  which  I  read.  And 
from  this,  as  well  as  from  hear¬ 
ing  Mr.  France  speak,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  matters  with  him,  I 
believe  that  he  is  conservative 
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and  sound  in  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  that  many  people 
would  be  benefited  by  reading 
his  articles  and  following  his 
suggestions.” 

Concerning  the  new  France 
book,  Mr.  Mott  wrote:  “Mr. 
France  is  a  man  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  is  dedicated  to  spread¬ 
ing  good  investment  advice  to 
the  uninitiated.” 

Dr.  France  writes  his  column 
in  longhand  and  it  is  then  typed 
by  his  part-time  secretary, 
Gloria  Kingsley,  who  is  now 
on  the  Associated  Press  staff. 


vision  of  Christian  Edue»(iJ 
NCCC)  to  make  avaii«ii)|^ 
daily  and  weekly  neuspap^ 
Sunday  school  lesson 
which  would  be  rei)r 
of  the  denominations 
in  the  Council. 

“Sunday  school  oolummi 
leased  on  the  Internal  .on*l 
form  Lesson  Outlines,  lai 
in  1872  as  the  first  ime 
inational  project  ever  si 
•said  Mrs.  Cantley.  “A  -oi 
with  representatives  f: 
denominations,  working 
the  Curriculum  sectiim 
Division  of  Christian  F.d 
plan  a  series  of  selection* 
the  Bible  in  six-year  cy< 

“In  this  way,  anyone 
Sunday  school  anytime  for 
year  period  will  gain  a 
knowledge  of  both  the  014 
New  Testaments,”  she  <  onti 
“The  Division  copyrighi 
outlines — ^the  series — on 
of  this  committee,  and 
production  and  distrihutt 
the  outline  books  with  their 
gestions  for  writing  of  li 
columns  or  studies  in  <leni 
tional  quarterlies  or  ne 
columns.” 


Real  Oddity 


RELIGIOUS  FEATURES 


Harry  France  is  a  real  oddity: 
A  newspaper  writer  who  person¬ 
ally  manages  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

With  more  millions  of  people 
having  more  millions  of  dollars 
to  invest  than  ever  before, 
readership  of  investment  advice 
is  at  an  alltime  high.  There  are 
450  billion  dollars  of  investment 
money  available  in  America  to¬ 
day,  much  of  it  owned  by  people 
who  seek  safety  and  growth. 

‘“rhere  are  10,000,000  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  United  States 
now  and  within  the  next  five 
years  I’ll  bet  the  number  will 
double,”  predicted  Dr.  France 
with  quiet  confidence. 


National  Religious  Features 
is  now  located  in  the  new  Inter¬ 
church  Center,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  27,  according 
to  Mrs.  Helen  Cantley,  man¬ 
aging  director  since  the  service 
started  in  1947. 


National  Council  Rel 
Features  offers  exclusivel; 
daily  new.spapers  the 
Smith  Bible  Lesson 
which  began  Jan.  1,  19' 
is  currently  i-unning  in 
than  80  daily  newspapers  ii 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  The 
“The  Bible  Speaks,”  by 
Kenneth  J.  Foreman,  ]) 
of  Louisville  Presbyterian 
inary,  is  syndicated  to 
newspapers  through  the 
munity  Press  Service,  Ixmisr, 
Ky. 

In  addition,  NCRF  syndv 
a  brief  “Prayer  for  Today,”  d 
days  a  week.  Thirty-five  wnt^ 
of  18  denominations  give  it 
variety  of  style  and  content  £ 
fit  it  in  with  national  and 
ligious  holidays. 

“While  many  good  Sun^j 
school  lesson  columns  are  beJ 
syndicated  or  written  by  ^ 
ministers,  with  copyright  p 
mission  granted,  the  N( 
columns  seem  to  fill  a  need 
this  field  because  of  the  type 
writing  offered  and  the  tr 
logical  background  of 
writers,”  concluded  Mrs.  Ci 
ley.  “Many  of  the  first  ciistfwr- 
of  1947  and  1948  are  still  U5 
them.  Rates  are  kept  as  lot 
possible,  but  charges  are  n« 
sary  because  such  a  project 
NCCC  must  be  entirely 
supporting.” 


JA] 


Investment  Section 


The  service  is  a  department 
of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  was  begfun  by  the 
International  Council  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  (now  the  Di- 

EDITOR  dC  PU 


“How  To  Invest  Effectively 
1960”  was  the  subject  of  a 
page  special  section  presei^ 
by  the  Value  Line  Investra 
Survey  in  the  New  York  Tia 
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nd  what  did  the  V.P.  say  to  C.  G.? 


Last  month  in  Washington,  there  was 
a  breakfast  in  behalf  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physieally  Handieapped.  The  host  was 
Viee  President  Nixon.  Among  those 
present  was  Chester  Gould,  author  of 
the  cartoon  strip  Dick  Tracy. 

When  the  V.P.  was  introduced  to 
Gould,  his  first  remark  was; 

“What’s  going  to  happen  to  Flyface?’’ 
Gould,  who  believes  in  making  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime  in  the  classical 
tradition,  assured  the  Vice  President: 
“I  le’s  going  to  get  it,  but  good.’’ 

riicre  are  comic  strips  and  comic 
strips.  But  there  arc  few  that  have  held 
the  interest  of  the  American  people, 
top  to  bottom,  for  twenty-six  years; 


been  active  in  national  consciousness, 
curiosity,  conversation  and  comment; 
and  established  characters  that  arc  a 
part  of  our  folklore. 

If  you  arc  one  of  the  506  publishers 
whose  papers  carr\'  Dick  Tracy,  you  arc 
entitled  in  the  prh  acy  of  your  sanctum 
to  take  a  bow  to  your  own  publishing 
perspicacity  and  judgment.  If  you  are 
not  —  and  Dick  Tracy  is  not  published 
in  your  immediate  vicinity  —  you  can 
still  demonstrate  your  p.p.  and  j.  by 
phoning  Murray  Mill  2-1234  in  New 
York,  and  nailing  it  for  your  paper. 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  .  .  .  220  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  .  .  .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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City  Managers 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


routine  they  generally  reflect 
the  wishes  of  the  board  of  corn- 


city  or  seeking  something  from 
the  council  checks  first  with  the 


mayor. 

“Unless  I  hear  from  another 
source  or  a  city  hall  contact 
that  something  is  before  the 
mayor,  I  often  do  not  hear  of  it 
from  him.  Once  quizzed,  he  is 
usually  willing  to  talk. 

“In  general,  both  the  man¬ 
ager  and  elected  officials  will 
discuss  any  subject  brought  up 
by  the  press.  But  they  will  not 
always  bring  up  a  subject  on 
their  own.” 

*  *  * 


Phoenix,  .4riz. 


Jack  Crowe,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Arizona  Republic: 

“My  experience  with  news 
dissemination  by  the  city  man¬ 
ager  and  his  staff  has  been  a 
very  pleasant  one.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  in  Phoenix  the 
manager  recognizes  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  ‘people’s  right  to 
know.’ 

“From  the  manager’s  office, 
city  hall  reporters  are  provided 
with  council  communications  on 
every  issue  to  be  discussed  by 
the  city  council.  These  communi¬ 
cations  or  reports,  identical 
copies  of  those  furnished  to  the 
mayor  and  councilmen,  give  city 
hall  reporters  an  invaluable  aid 
in  covering  their  beat. 

“City  department  heads,  all 
administered  here  by  the  man¬ 
ager,  have  full  authority  to 
answer  queries  by  newsmen. 
Consequently,  we  are  never  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  well-known  ‘run 
around.’ 

“However,  as  in  all  news¬ 
gathering  relationships  with  a 
governing  body,  there  are  oc¬ 
casions  when  stories  must  be 
‘dug  out.’  But  this  only  goes  to 
prove  that  the  newspaperman’s 
Utopia  of  news  reporting  by 
press  release  has  not  yet  arrived. 
(Let’s  hope  it  never  does.)” 


Lexington,  Ky. 


Juliet  L.  Galloway,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald: 

“For  routine  city  news,  all 
city  managers  are  better  sources 
than  are  elected  officials.  They 
are  fulltime  city  employees, 
have  closer  contact  with  all  city 
departments  and  are  usually 
available  in  their  City  Hall 
offices. 

“However,  in  accordance  with 
state  law,  Lexington  city  man¬ 
agers  are  employees  of  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners 
and  can  be  fired  without  cause 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  five- 
member  board  (mayor  and  four 
city  commissioners). 

“Thus,  for  news  other  than 


missioners. 

“A  professional  city  manager 
has  been  taught  the  importance 
of  having  a  ‘good  press,’  and 
can  many  times  prevail  upon 
the  governing  body  to  release 
news  rather  than  try  to  withhold 
it. 

“.4  City  Hall  reporter  has  to 
dig  for  most  of  the  best  news 
stories  becau.se  city  managers 
and  elected  officials  conspire  to 
(1)  withhold  information  they 
believe  may  place  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  a  bad  light,  (2)  delay 
publication  of  news  until  they 
are  ‘ready’  to  release  it  or  (3) 
evade  questions  because  tax¬ 
payers  may  not  like  the  answers. 

“Some  elected  officials  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  at  giving  re¬ 
porters  news  tips. 

“But  l)ecause  they  want  to 
hold  their  jobs  or  hope  to  l)e  re¬ 
elected,  some  city  managers  and 
elected  officials  hide  behind  the 
hackneyed  ‘no  comment’  and  be¬ 
come  strangely  unav^ailable  or 
ignorant  if  the  subject  is  con¬ 
troversial. 

“In  .some  instances  reporters 
encounter  a  situation  where 
a  news  story  is  available  only  if 
a  reporter  finds  out  about  it.  It 
is  something  city  officials  know 
they  can’t  dodge,  but  by  tacit 
agreement  they  do  not  offer  the 
information  to  reporters.  How¬ 
ever,  they  will  talk  if  asked  the 
specific  question. 

“There  still  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  city  officials  to  look 
upon  their  public  offices  as  a 
sort  of  private  corporation. 

“The  individual  taxpayer  and, 
or  organization  of  taxpayers  on 
the  prowl  to  learn  alx)ut  their 
city  gov'ernment  are  a  source  of 
irritation  to  the  public  official 
who  regards  the  city’s  business 
as  nobody’s  business  but  his  and 
his  colleagues’  in  public  office. 

“Fortunately,  this  attitude  is 
fading  somewhat.  One  reason: 
Citizens  are  becoming  more  in¬ 
terested  in  city  government. 
They  are  evincing  more  interest 
because  city  government  is  cost¬ 
ing  them  more. 

“Rare  indeed  is  the  city  man¬ 
ager  or  elected  official  who  lays 
all  the  city’s  news  cards  on  the 
reporter’s  table.  But  there  are 
some  and  if  there  were  more, 
city  government  would  generate 
far  less  suspicion,  misunder¬ 
standing  and  ill-will. 

“Lexington  has  had  seven  city 
managers  since  I  began  cover¬ 
ing  City  Hall  15  years  ago. 
There  have  been  three  profes¬ 
sional  and  four  nonprofessional 
city  managers  in  the  gnx)up.  The 
best  news  source  was  a  profes¬ 
sional.  The  worst  was  a  non¬ 
professional.  However,  second- 
best  was  a  nonprofessional  and 
second-worst  was  a  professional. 


I  don’t  believe  professional  city- 
manager  training  makes  a  better 
news  source.  It’s  more  a  matter 
of  intelligence,  personality, 
honest  judgment.  It  also  has  to 
do  with  ambition  and  whether 
a  city  manager  becomes  involved 
with  pressure  groups  and  spe¬ 
cial  interests.” 


Decatur,  III. 


Norman  J.  Puhek,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald: 

“We  have  had  council-man¬ 
ager  government  since  May  1 
of  this  year,  and  a  profession- 
ally-trained  and  experienced  city 
manager  since  July  1. 

The  Decatur  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view  (two  papers  with  separate 
and  competing  staffs)  have  al¬ 
ways  covered  governmental  and 
public  affairs  news  hard. 

“The  past  city  government, 
especially  the  two  administra¬ 
tions  covering  a  period  of  eight 
years,  was  I  feel,  the  easiest  of 
the  many  overlapping  and  in¬ 
volved  public  bodies  a  reporter 
finds  in  even  a  medium-sized 
Illinois  community. 

“The  old  government  —  a 
mayor  and  four  commissioners 
— permitted  us  to  sit  in  on  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  its  informal  dis¬ 
cussions.  When  a  public  issue 
came  up  that  had  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed  or  was  just  breaking,  a 
telephone  poll  of  feelings  of  the 
commissioners  was  as  common 
as  covering  a  Council  meeting. 

“So,  I  for  one,  was  somewhat 
apprehensive  about  how  I  was 
to  get  my  job  done  under  coun¬ 
cil-manager  government. 

“This  is  my  evaluation: 

“1.  Since  July  1,  we  have  been 
printing  more  City  Hall  news 
than  ever  before.  There  seem  to 
me  to  be  two  reasons:  ONE — 
Under  council-manager,  more 
things  seem  to  be  done  and  even 
major  policy  decisions  such  as 
going  into  urban  renewal  for 
the  first  time,  take  less  time. 
TWO — Our  city  manager,  John 
E.  Dever,  was  described  in  a 
University  of  Illinois  one-month 
study  as  a  trained  municipal 
expert.  Apparently  part  of  that 
training  includes  telling  the 
people  what’s  going  on. 

“2.  As  far  as  we  can  see  now, 
there  will  be  no  letup  in  news 
for  some  months.  Our  manager 
is  not  a  publicity-seeker,  but  a 
hard-working  man  in  public 
service.  A  long-range  capital 
improvements  program  is  being 
readied  and  a  neat  cut  into  the 
city’s  general  fxmd  debt  is  in 
the  offing.  A  man  can  not  bring 
those  things  about  and  remain 
unknown  to  the  public. 

“3.  The  manager  has  become 
some  sort  of  a  catalyst.  His 
Council  asks  questions  and  he 
has  the  answers.  The  answer 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written 


report  later,  but  that  sort 
black  on  white  api)i'oach  is 
marked  contrast  to  the 
have  a  meeting  and  talk  iki«| 
it  attitude  that  prevailed  pinj. 
ously.  Too  often  the  meet^ 
never  materialized.  That  ii  || 
indictment  of  commission  fna 
but  it  shows,  I  believe,  thedif. 
ference  between  five  men, 
worrying  primarily  about  k, 
own  department,  and  one  adn® 
istrator  who  must  Ire  able 
see  the  big  picture. 

“4.  There  is  a  difference  U 
tween  the  two  Councils.  TIk 
new  group  has  only  one  mealiB 
who  held  previous  political  ola 
(not  city).  The  new  councihua 
are  more  sensitive  about  «hi 
appears  in  print  and  at  in 
were  extremely  concerned 
impressions  press  I'eports  mid 
give.  They  started  a  w^l 
luncheon  meeting  and  we  wd 
at  more  or  less  our  insisted 
permitted  to  attend.  The  off 
record  ground  rules  irked 
Our  editor,  Buryi  Kn^lenal 
was  then  invited  to  tell  «jii| 
Out  of  that  meeting  came 
understanding  that  gives  ut 
tually  100%  freedom.  To  n 
sure  that  an  informal  deci 
is  follow’ed  up  with  action  at 


public  meeting,  we  take  n(»]4  (46 


tti? 


on  the  entire  luncheon  di 
sion. 

“5.  Some  old  city  emploji 
news  sources  have  dried 
Some  answer  questions  by 
ing.  See  the  manager.  We 
and  he  either  already  knows 
answer  or  directs  the  emplo; 
to  give  it  to  us.  Some  empli 
ees,  of  course,  are  being  i 
cautious  because  they  do 
want  to  say  something  that 
feel  may  irritate  the  manaj* 
or  the  Council.  Some,  and 
really  are  not  too  many, 
bear  resentment  because  of 
change  in  government. 

“In  conclusion,  I  talked 
reporter  at  some  length, 
had  a  number  of  years  of  eipeiB 
ence  in  council-manager  govenj 
ment  before  our  new  system 
instituted.  He  said  we  would 
getting  less  news  but  that 
type  of  government  was  bet«J 

“We  have  been  getting  mi 
more  news  from  what  we 
formerly  regarded  as  a 
Hall  that  had  easy  access 
public  information.  I’ll 
with  the  reporter — the  type 
government  is  better. 


Record  for  Needy 


(Contributions  to  the 
York  Times’  Neediest  Ca*! 
Fund  exceed  $500,000  for 
first  time  in  the  appeal’s 
years.  With  seven  weeks 
to  go,  13,000  gifts  have 
acknowledged  for  a  total 
$520,000. 
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35c  for  city  carrier  delivery.  Ap¬ 
proximately  75  percent  give  the 


ION  TEST  MARKET  ...  one  n 
Imillion  and  more  prospects! 


You  get  BIG  buying  power! 

The  1959  Sales  Management  Sur¬ 
vey  shows  buying  power  in  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  mar¬ 
ket  area  up  in  classification  after 
classification.  Check  Providence 
sales  now. 

Contact  Frank  S.  Rook,  Manager. 
General  Advertising,  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  Providence  2,  R.I. 


You  get  a  million*plus  market! 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
offers  you  effective  coverage  in  cities 
and  towns  in  Rhode  Island  and 
nearby  Massachusetts.  It  is  the 
one  strong  selling  force  throughout 
this  million-plus  population  center — 
New  England’s  second  largest  mar¬ 
ket.  Daily  circulation,  more  than 
200,000;  Providence  Sunday  Journal, 
over  185,000. 


You  get  the  best! 

The  Providence,  R.  I.  city-state  area 
is  the  Number  One  test  market  in 
New  England.  And  it’s  one  of  the 
top  three  nationally.  Why  are  so 
many  test  campaigns  run  here?  Be¬ 
cause  Providence  offers  you  a  repre¬ 
sentative  cosmopolitan  population 
ideally  balanced  between  urban  and 
suburban  and  well  isolated  from 
other  major  markets.  It  is  also  one 
of  'the  few  scheduled  markets  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  by  one  medium — 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 
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photo<;raphy 


Equipment  Survey 
Indicates  Changes 


•The  4x5  camera,  traditional 
badge  of  the  press  photogra¬ 
pher,  is  losing  its  status  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

That  point  was  statistically 
clarified  by  a  survey  of  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment,  practices 
and  plans  made  by  Charles  O. 
Cole,  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Washington  State 
University. 

The  survey  questionnaire  was 
.sent  to  19  of  the  state’s  non¬ 
metropolitan  dailies  and  17  re¬ 
plied.  Similarly,  146  weeklies 
were  queried;  81  answered. 

On  the  daily  side,  these  were 
the  prime  findings: 

1.  The  “press”  camera  is  still 
a  favorite  but  it’s  fading  in 
popularity. 

2.  Use  of  35mm  is  rapidly  in- 
cj'easing. 

3.  “Small”  cameras  (using 
120-620  roll  film)  are  becoming 
the  standard. 

4.  Experiments  with  Polaroid 
are  widespread. 

In  some  detail,  here  is  what 
goes  on  at  17  of  the  non-metro 
dailies  in  Washington: 

Photo  Production 

Fifteen  reported  their  photos 
are  staff  “shot”  and  staff  proces¬ 
sed  in  the  darkroom.  Only  two 
dailies  used  staff  members  as 
photographers  and  farmed  out 
all  film  and  print  processing 
work  to  commercial  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Not  one  paper  reported  an 
“entirely  done  by  commercial 
photog”  arrangement. 

Two  editors  .said,  “We  have 
one  full-time  photog  W'ho  does 
most  of  the  darkroom  work,  but 
several  of  the  staff  are  qualified 
to  do  it.  All  of  staff  take  pic¬ 
tures.” 

One  said:  “Wedding  and  en¬ 
gagement  pix  exclusively  from 
commercial  photog.” 

Another:  “Correspondents’ 
film  is  staff  processed.” 

And:  “Have  full-time  dark¬ 
room  man  who  is  also  engraver.” 

Darkroom? 

Sixteen  of  the  17  editors  re¬ 
ported  their  plants  have  their 
own  darkrooms.  Only  one  has 
no  darkroom.  Comments: 

“We  have  two  darkrooms  plus 
a  room  for  our  electronic  en¬ 
graver.” 

“We  have  enlarged  our  dark¬ 
room  and  added  a  small  studio 
for  shooting  merchandise  and 
other  ad  stuff.” 


“We  have  two  darkrooms,  one 
of  which  is  for  color.” 

“Our  darkroom  is  rarely  used 
since  we  have  a  small  staff  and 
it  is  too  time  consuming.” 

“Pix  work  mostly  farmed  out 
to  home-owned  darkroom,  but 
the  timely  stuff  is  done  at  our 
plant.” 

Camera  Equipment 

Only  one  of  the  17  dailies  de¬ 
pends  exclusively  on  a  “press” 
camera  using  sheet  (cut)  film. 

Yet  the  “press”  camera  still 
is  the  standby  favorite  of  13 
of  the  17  papers.  Those  13  use 
the  “press”  camera,  but  aug¬ 
ment  it  with  “.small”  cameras 
that  use  roll  film  (120-620), 
with  35mm  equipment  and  with 
Polaroid  cameras. 

Five  of  the  dailies  use  sheet 
(cut)  film  in  “press”  cameras, 
plus  roll  film  (120-620)  in 
“small”  cameras. 

Four  use  sheet,  roll  and  35mm. 

Two  use  sheet  and  35mm. 

Two  use  roll  and  35mm. 

One  uses  sheet  only. 

One  uses  sheet,  35mm  and 
Polaroid. 

One  uses  roll  and  Polaroid. 

And  one  uses  sheet  and  Pola¬ 
roid. 

Six  of  the  dailies  reported 
they  liked  results  best  from 
sheet  film  used  in  “press” 
camera. 

Flush  Equipment 

It  w'as  50-50  on  lighting:  8 
of  the  papers  use  electronic 
flash  exclusively;  8  use  both 
electronic  and  bulbs;  only  1 
uses  bulbs  exclusively.  Com¬ 
ments: 

“Our  people  don’t  like  to  carry 
heavy  electronic  flash  equip¬ 
ment,  but  it  .saves  money.” 

“Electronic  flash  not  depend¬ 
able  so  we  don’t  use  it  much.” 

“We  use  electronic  flash  ex¬ 
clusively,  with  excellent  results.” 

“We  over-expose  with  flash 
bulbs.” 

“Electronic  flash  saves  money, 
but  often  out  of  whack.” 

Experimentation  and  expan¬ 
sion  were  the  outstanding  indi¬ 
cations  drawn  from  the  survey 
insofar  as  future  plans  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Comments  in  this  cate¬ 
gory: 

Two  made  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments: 

“Experimenting  with  35mm.” 

“Using  more  and  more  35mm, 
less  and  less  4x5.” 

“Planning  a  second  darkroom. 


After  the  pursuit,  a  dramatic  shot  for  Ellery  Kinqton. 


adding  full-time  attendant  who 
will  also  run  engraving  ma¬ 
chine.” 

“Going  to  color  with  powder¬ 
less  etch  engraving;  cancelling 
contracts  for  electronic  en¬ 
gravers.” 

“Adding  more  35mm  equip¬ 
ment  with  a  greater  variety  of 
lenses.” 

“Polaroids  very  grainy  off 
our  electronic  engraver.” 

*  *  * 

PHOTOC;  OF  1959 

Steve  Lasker,  Chicago’s  Amer¬ 
ican  cameraman,  was  named 
Chicago  News  Photographer  of 
1959  on  the  .strength  of  his  pic¬ 
ture,  “A  City  Mourns,”  show¬ 
ing  a  fireman  carrying  the  body 
of  a  boy  from  the  burning  Our 
Lady  of  Angels  school,  Dec.  1, 
1958.  The  date  w^as  too  late  for 
entry  of  the  picture  in  the  1958 
contest. 

Robert  MacKay,  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  installed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chicago  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  succeeding 
Joseph  Mastruzzo  of  the  Ameri- 


LET'S  PLAY — Film  Star  Kim  Novak, 
having  just  been  around  New  York 
in  a  press  photographer's  car  on 
the  night  beat,  tells  UPl  Photog¬ 
rapher  Joel  Landau  it  was  always 
her  ambition  to  be  a  reporter. 

Never  too  late,  Kim. 


WORKING  WITH  POLICE  I 

Cooperation  between  nesl 
photographers  and  police  ofl 
cials  was  illustrated  by  the  dr^l 
matic  way  in  which  a  Hartj.jM 
(Conn.)  Times  l)h(>tograpDet 
Ellery  Kington,  helped  captel 
a  teenager  wanted  by  the  Sti " 
Police. 

The  youth,  Lincoln  Grant, 
of  Milton,  Mass.,  stopped  to 
gasoline  in  Vernon,  Conn, 
left  without  paying. 

Shortly  afterward.  Kin 
was  driving  to  work  at  t 
Times  when  Grant  whizzed 
him  at  a  terrific  speed,  cut 
front  of  the  photographer 
almost  forced  him  off  the 

A  few'  seconds  later,  Sta 
Police  broadcast  a  wanted  bui 
tin  on  a  Massachusetts 
Kington  recognized  the  licer. 
plate  number  and  took  off 
pursuit  after  notifying  sta. 
troopers  on  his  mobile  tclepho: 

During  the  wild  chase  whi( 
followed,  Kington  kept  pol. 
advised  of  the  fugitive’s  rou 
Troopers  were  finally  able 
stop  Grant  w’hen  he  slo 
down  for  a  toll  booth. 

Grant  put  up  a  terrific  figi- 
But  the  police  finally  got  th 
man  and  Kington  got  a  fro 
page  picture  of  troopers  fi 
ing  to  get  the  handcuffs  on. 

*  *  * 

PO<aCF;T  DARKROOM 

A  photographer’s  jacket  b« 
ing  its  own  darkroom  has  1 
patented  in  Washington  by  J 
zo  Kashiyama  of  Japan, 
thinks  it  will  be  particuki 
useful  for  loading  and  unlo>j 
ing  film  in  outdoor  work. 

The  jacket  has  a  “dark  si»= 
bag”  in  its  back  between 
lining  and  the  outer  cloth.  •L*’ 
cording  to  the  patent,  the  op^ 
erator  unzips  an  opening  in  ti« 
lining  and  places  into  the  bv 
the  equipment  he  wants  to 
on.  Then  he  inserts  his  hs 
through  a  pair  of  sleeves 
goes  to  work. 
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Tom  Collins 
Is  New  ME 
At  Chi  News 


Utechanical 
Department 
Duties  Split 


^Chicago 
Thomas  H.  Collins  was  named 
manaf^in^  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  effective  Jan.  16, 
by  Basil  L.  Walters,  editor.  Mr. 

I  Collins  succeeds  Everett  Nor- 
lander,  who  retired  after  36 
years  with  the  News,  the  last 
16  as  managing  editor.  (E&P, 

I  Jan.  2). 

iw  York  Timos  !n  Mr.  Collins  has  been  assist- 
•rintondont  post  ant  to  Mr.  Norlander  since  De- 
ind  (right)  John  cember,  1958,  and  for  a  year 
before  that  had  worked  on  the 
city  desk  and  served  a  tour  of 
duty  at  the  Washington  bureau. 
From  1946  until  1957,  he  was 
feature  editor,  an  assignment 
which  included  supervision  of 
the  Daily  News  women’s  pages. 


The  mechanical  department  of 
the  New  York  Times  is  being 
gpiit  into  two  new  departments 


—production  and  engineering. 

In  the  reorganization,  Cort¬ 
land  J.  Strang  has  been  named 
ipecial  assistant  to  the  vice- 
pwaident,  Amory  H.  Bradford. 

Thomas  B.  Campion  becomes 
director. 


production 

John  Mitchell  is  engineering 
director. 

Mr.  Campion  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
have  been  assistant  mechanical 
superintendents. 

AppraiM-  New  Equipment 

Mr.  Strang,  who  has  been  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  since 


Akerson  Made  Assistant 
Publisher  of  Boston  H-T 


IJ  1  ..U  j-  i  i  Native  of  (ieuritia 

would  ask  the  directors  to  name 

him  chairman  and  appoint  Mr.  Tom  Collins  was  bom  in 
Boston  Choate  as  president  of  the  Her-  Georgia  and  attended  the  Uni- 
ald-Traveler  at  the  annual  meet-  versity  of  Georgia.  He  began 
ing  this  spring.  newspaper  work  as  reporter  and 

Following  the  change  in  the  later  picture  editor  for  the  At- 
by-laws,  Mr.  Choate  will  con-  lanta  (Ga.)  Journal.  He  later 
was  an-  tinue  as  editor  and  publisher  as  went  to  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
t.  Choate,  well  as  president  of  the  Corpo-  Courier- Journal  as  feature 
ration.  writer  and  copy  editor,  and 

Mr.  Akerson,  who  is  41,  came  joined  the  Daily  News  in  March, 
to  the  Herald-Traveler  in  1936  1942. 

during  his  undergraduate  days  Mr.  Collins  entered  the  Navy 
at  Harvard  University  where  he  as  i^t.  (J.G.)  serving  in  public 
majored  in  International  Law.  relations  capacities  in  Wash- 
He  worked  in  the  news  depart-  in^on  and  on  the  cruiser  Pasa- 
ments  of  Iwth  papers  as  a  re-  ^ena.  He  left  the  Navy  as  a 
porter  until  1940  when  he  en-  lieutenant  in  1946  and  returned 
listed  in  the  Army  Air  Force  to  the  Daily  News  as  feature 
as  an  Aviation  Cadet.  In  1941  editor 
in  their  proxy  vote  to  amend  he  won  his  wings  as  a  multi-  Re  Is  author  of  the  book.  “The 

the  by-laws  and  create  the  office  engine  pilot.  v _ _ _ 

of  Chairman  of  the  Board.  This  He  serv’ed  in  the  Pacific  thea-  >•  ’a  writes 

was  in  accordance  ^th  the  er  of  operations  in  World  War 

statement  of  Sidney  W.  Win-  II  and  by  1945  was  a  Lieutenant  Years.”  His  wife,  Beulah,  writes 
slow  Jr.,  presdient  of  the  corpo-  Colonel  m  the  AAF,  serving  as  „  _ 

ration,  last  Octolier  who  said  he  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  opera-  keeping”  ^nder  the  ’  byli^  of 

Lons  for  a  B-29  wing  in  the  p 


ing  new  equipment  and  proc-  BOSTON 

esses,  and  improving  the  Times  George  E.  Akerson,  advertis- 
tnining  program  in  all  produc-  jng  director 
tion  departments.  Herald-Traveler  Corporation, 

Mr.  Campion’s  department  has  been  named  assistant  pub- 
will  include  the  following  divi-  Usher  for  the  corporation’s 
sions:  comiiosing,  photo-engrav-  newspapers, 
ing,  stereotype,  press,  electrical.  The  appointment  i 
gravure  and  reproduction,  and  nounced  by  Robert  B, 
newsprint  transportation.  He  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Her- 
came  to  the  newspaper  in  1948  nld-Traveler. 
as  administrative  assistant  to  Mr.  Choate  .said  the  appoint 
the  mechanical  superintendent,  ment  was  part  of  management’s 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  plans  for  strengthening  th« 
School  of  Engineering  and  at-  Herald-Traveler  and  its  .sub 


John  B.  Folk,  chief  electrical 
engineer;  Richard  Wendt,  man- 
[sger  of  gravure  and  reproduc¬ 
tion;  Howaixl  Humphrey,  trans¬ 
portation  superintendent,  and 
Richard  C,  Rogers,  West  Side 
Plant  Manager, 


,,  ,  ho  also  reports 
I  to  Circulation  Director  N.  W. 
!  Goldstein. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  new  post  caps 


f  building  operation  and  repair, 
"achinery  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair,  new  plant  construction 
>nd  drafting. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  assistants  will 
^  Hilton  Wilson,  plant  engineer 
‘ifi  assistant  West  Side  Plant 
lt=r;ager;  Paul  Gram,  building 
and  John  Schwarz, 


■iriiger, 

iisistant  building  manager.  George  E.  Ak 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PR’s  Role  In  Steel 
Settlement  Assayed 


have  bep^n  to  understand  the 
threat  to  American  industry  of 
foreign  competition,  which  was 
a  point  we  sought  to  make,  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  problem  of  inflation. 

“Then,  the  third  point,  the 
economic  status  of  the  steel 
workers  is  certainly  no  longer 


“Public  Opinion  in  NortlJ 


California  .  .  .  runs  in  favirM 
management  arguments  nj” 
against  union  arguments  in  ^ 
steel  strike.  .  .  . 

“For  example,  Ai'  o  say  tk 
union  bears  the  main  resposj. 
bility  for  the  failure  to  niQ 


in  dispute.  The  public  generally  agreement  prior  to  the  outbmi 


Just  what  public  relations  did 
and  did  not  do  in  advance  and 
during  negotiations  culminating 
in  the  steel  contract  was  assayed 
this  week  by  one  of  the  principal 
practitioners  involved  in  the 
situtaion. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  we  scored  any 
touchdown,  but  we  did  gain 
yardage,  I  think”,  said  Phelps 
Adams,  former  New  York  Sun 
reporter  who  is  vicepresident  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Adams  .ser\’ed  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  PR  committees  of 
both  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  and  the  Steel 
Companies  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Institute  carried  the 
ball  in  advance  of  negotiations 
with  the  United  Steelworkers. 
Then  the  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  took  over.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  represented  the  major 
part  of  the  PR  effort,  planned 
by  the  two  committees  with  Hill 
&  Knowlton,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  PR  campaign  came  to  a 
close,  at  least  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  with  a  half-hour  show  over 
the  NBC-TV  network  Jan.  4. 
Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of 
U.S.  Steel,  declared: 

“If  there  is  any  answer  to  the 
problem  that  American  industry 
faces  when  it  tries  to  reach  a 
non-inflationary  labor  agree¬ 
ment,  it’s  pretty  obvious  that 
we,  in  the  steel  industry,  haven’t 
found  it.” 


Settlement  Terms 


win  from  the  union  at  any  time 
during  the  negotiations.  And 
we  find  great  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  these  terms  appear  less 
inflationary,  at  least,  than  any 
which  the  steel  industry  has 
actually  experienced  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

“None  of  this  alters  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  agreement 
that  we  must  now  live  with  is 
not  what  we  tried  so  long  and 
so  hard  to  obtain.” 

A.  H.  Rtiskin,  .Vcic  York 
Times  labor  reporter,  in  a  news 
analysis,  declare<l  the  settlement 
“marked  a  rout  for  the  major 
companies  in  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  crusade  to  re-establish 
the  lost  prerogatives  of  manage¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Raskin  quote<l  an  un¬ 
named  “head  of  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  companies”  as  saying:  “We 
took  a  hell  of  a  licking.” 

“Mr.  Raskin  is  a  good  reporter 
and  his  opinions  rightfully  com¬ 
mand  respect,  but  in  this  case 
I  don’t  agree  with  him  com¬ 
pletely,”  Mr.  Adams  said. 
“While  we  didn’t  get  the  settle¬ 
ment  we  wanted,  we  did  make 
progress.” 


Three- Year  Effort 


Mr.  Blough  also  told  John 
Cameron  Swayze,  who  inter¬ 
viewed  him,  he  was  glad  a  settle¬ 
ment  had  been  reached. 

“We  are  glad,  too,  that  the 
settlement  terms  were  better 
than  any  we  had  been  able  to 


believes  with  David  J.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  the  union  president  and 
other  union  leaders,  that  the 
steel  workers  are  the  highest 
paid  industrial  workers  in  the 
world. 


ProlilR  in  PerRpe«-li%ie 


Mr.  Adams  pointed  out  that 
for  nearly  three  years  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  placing  newspaper 
ads  calling  public  attention  to 
the  effect  rising  wages  have  on 
inflation.  During  1959  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  start  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  from  January  to  May,  a 
total  of  nine  ads,  all  but  one 
1,000-lines  in  size,  was  placed 
in  approximately  400  news¬ 
papers.  Included  on  the  list 
were  all  newspapers  in  cities 
where  there  were  steel  plants. 

“More  people  today  are  con¬ 
scious  of  inflation  and  how  it 
is  brought  about  by  rising  costs 
of  business”,  Mr.  Adams  said. 
“Naturally  we  don’t  claim  credit 
for  all  this.  The  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  long  been  making 
it  a  crusade  and  many  news¬ 
papers  have  taken  it  up.” 

He  pointed  out  inflation  was 
one  of  five  points  planned  for 
inclusion  in  the  PR  copy  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers.  A  sixth, 
working  conditions,  was  added 
unexpectedly,  he  said,  during 
negotiations  with  the  union. 

“We  never  did  catch  up  with 
that  one”,  he  remarked.  “But 
we  made  headway  in  at  least 
four  of  the  other  five  points,  in¬ 
cluding  inflation.  The  people 


“We  also  believe  there  has 
been  a  growth  in  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  puiqjose  and 
function  of  profits.  The  size  of 
steel  profits  have  been  put  in 
better  perspective,  and  it  is 
more  generally  undei*stood  now 
that  steel  profits  are  not  too 
high,  but  rank  in  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  group  in  American  industry' 
as  a  whole. 

“On  the  fifth  point,  which  we 
sought  to  make,  the  meaning  of 
productivity,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  public  still  seems  to  be 
mystified.” 

Mr.  Adams  said  no  detailed 
analysis  of  newspaper  support 
of  the  steel  companies’  PR  cam¬ 
paign  was  made.  Hill  &  Knowl¬ 
ton  tried  to  keep  on  top  of  edi¬ 
torials  by  having  girls  clip  100 
representative  newspapers  daily. 
To  supplement  this  coverage  the 
firm  also  subscribed  to  a  clip¬ 
ping  service. 

I  suppose  that  a  majority  of 
the  newspapers  in  their  editor¬ 
ials  neither  supported  nor  op¬ 
posed  the  steel  companies’ 
stand,”  he  said.  “Their  editorial 
theme  for  the  most  part  was 
‘Get  together  and  get  this  thing 
over  with.’  Of  the  remainder 
without  any  exact  statistical 
breakdown,  it  .seemed  to  us  that 
a  great  many  papers  supiwrted 
the  steel  companies  while  only 
a  relatively  few  backed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Steelworkers  Union. 

“The  areas  in  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  most  newspaper  support 
was  on  the  stand  against  infla¬ 
tion,  the  threat  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  the  companies’  offer  to 
arbitrate  the  work  rules  issue 
and  the  companies’  last  offer.” 


of  the  strike.  While  this  isikor; 
of  a  majority  of  all  votes,  it 
still  almost  double  the  iiernr,; 
age  of  those  who  feel  manats- 
nient  was  responsible 

“One  of  the  most  ilecisri 
votes  on  the  entire  ballot  shimj 
62' i  disagreeing  with  the  uiu#| 
contention  that  wages  should 
raised  to  offset  the  ri.se  in  livirj 
costs.  Almost  exactly  the 
percentage  agrees  with  nut| 
agement’s  contention  that 
increases  demanded  by 
unions  would  seriou.sly  aitpJ 
vate  inflation.  Sixty-six  i)ertri| 
feel  that,  if  grante<l,  wage 
creases  would  create  a  inttej 
for  inflationary  demandi 
other  industries. 

'The  steelworkers’  uni 


leadership  clearly  believed  thJEatl  V 


when  the  announcement 
record  steel  profits  hit  the  pagl 
lie,  it  would  .strengthen  thearp 
ment  for  a  wage  increase, 
the  poll  shows  only  one-thii 
thought  this  high  profits  arri 
ment  v'alid,  while  more  t 
half  thought  it  irrelevant.” 


this 
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Newspaper’s  Poll 


On  Aug.  10  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle  conducted  a  poll  of 
its  readers,  publishing  results 
with  an  editorial  Aug.  31.  The 
coordinating  committee  repro¬ 
duced  the  results  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  in  an  ad  that  ran  in  news¬ 
papers  Sept.  15.  Copy  was  head¬ 
lined:  “Latest  News  Poll  shows: 
Public  Backs  Steel’s  Fight  on 
Inflation.” 

The  Chronicle’s  editorial 
stated  in  part: 


Cincinna' 

J.  Mack  Swigert,  labor 
authority,  believes  poor  pub: 
relations  and  bad  timing 
the  steel  industry  on  liefoMR 
and  kept  it  from  getting  raon 
than  a  “compromise”  settlemoB 

“Steel  could  have  won  h: 
down,  had  it  not  been  -stopjiiJ 
by  those  two  factors,”  he  toM 
local  Rotary  Club  here. 

Swigert  was  a  law  partner 
the  late  Senator  Robert  .4.  TifJjeldg 
co-author  of  the  Taft-Hartli 
Act. 

Mr.  Swigert  credited  the  un: 
with  conducting  “a  whale 
publicity  campaign,”  and 
the  companies’  defensive  guf 
never  once  upset  the  iwliti^ 
position  of  President  David 
Donald  within  his  union, 
settlement,  he  observ’ed,  waol 
good.  Then  he  added  quickbj 
“but  it  wasn’t  as  had  as  it 
made  out.” 


Prof.  Sumner  Dies 


P'1, 


Jl^sl 
igoJaittee 


Madison, 
William  A.  Sumner,  67, 
fessor  of  agricultural  jou 
ism  at  the  University  of  Wii  _  ,, 
sin  died  Jan.  10  after  a 
illness.  Prof.  Sumner  inai 
ated  many  courses,  including 
in  farm  advertising. 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


By  I'lit  MiiiirtH* 

•  <>  VI  ATCH  FOK 

i\  rm;  iv  puti  ke 

“Snap  .  •  .  Crackle  .  .  .  POP” 
Jingle  writers  for  TV  and 
radio  would  lie  hard  put  to  come 
up  with  a  more  approjiriate  de¬ 
scription  of  what  is  in  the  offing 
liere  for  the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try.  Reason:  Hill  Democrats 
think  they  scent  a  prime  issue 
in  an  election  year;  Downtown 
GOPsters  vigorously  shy  away 
from  the  charge  they’ve  lieen 
“uleep  on  the  job”  in  properly 
policing  the  airwaves. 

The  Battle  of  the  Mimeograph 
Machines  is  well  underw’ay.  Fac¬ 
ing  each  other  in  the  first  skir¬ 
mish  were  .Sen.  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson  (D.,  Wash.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Committee,  and 
Earl  W.  Kintner,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Asked  Magnuson:  what  have 
you  been  doing  with  all  the  extra 
dough  Congress  has  lieen  giving 
you  to  monitor  TV  and  radio 
advertising.  Replied  Kintner: 
plenty,  and  here’s  a  list  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  (mostly  in  the  “quick 
cure”  field)  we’ve  cracked  down 
on. 

W  hat's  Coming 

Look  for  these  developments: 

1)  There’ll  lie  some  criticism 
of  newspaper  ownership  of  sta¬ 
tions  —  especially  in  cities 
where  newspapers  are  under 
one  ownership.  Rep.  Gmanuel 
Celler  (D.,  New’  York),  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  prepared  legis- 
'itlnn  to  forbid  domination  in 
•th  press  and  broadcasting 
fields. 

As  one  source  on  the  Magnu- 
»n committee  says: 

“TV  and  radio  licenses  belong 
t'l  no  one.  They’re  renewable 
very  three  years.  We’re  not  so 
"  uch  concerned  with  taking 
them  away  from  people  as  we 
vre  with  changing  the  law’  set- 
“n?  forth  conditions  for  grant¬ 
ing  or  renew’ing  the  licenses.” 

2)  Joining  the  fray  will  be 

Mike  Monroney  (D.,  Okla.), 

’  ember  of  the  Magnuson  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  an  old  complaint: 
Kime”  listening  time  is  denied 
'  “public  service  type”  pro¬ 
grams. 

3)  Members  of  the  House 
legislative  Oversight  Subcom¬ 
mittee  are  squabbling  over 
’rhich  target  to  pick  next  but 
trobably  will  settle  on  “payola.” 
The  Su^ommittee  turned  up  the 
Ian  Doren  quiz  scandals. 

editor  3c  publisher 


4)  Put  Feb.  fj  down  as  an 
imjKirtant  date.  FTC  has  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  the  names 
of  “at  least”  50  disc  jockeys 
w’ho’ve  lieen  getting  “payola.” 
Stations  have  until  Feb.  5  to 
furnish  names  of  their  owm 
staffers  .so  involved.  Best  guess 
now:  the  stations  will  respond: 
“jiayola,  w’hat  jiayola?” 

Obviously,  this  can  lead  to 
cross-checking  lietween  FTC  and 
FCC,  may  w’ind  up  in  actions 
for  revocation  of  licenses. 

5)  There’ll  lie  a  thorough  air¬ 
ing  of  the  jiroblem  of  increasing 
the  numlier  of  TV  channels  that 
can  lie  received  on  sets.  This 
could  lead  to  forcing  some  cities 
to  go  all-UHF  (70  channels), 
letting  others  stay  VHF  (a  doz¬ 
en  channels).  An  aide  of  the 
Magnuson  Committee  .says: 

“There’s  just  no  space  on  the 
VHF  band  for  new  TV  sta¬ 
tions  in  a  number  of  cities  bad¬ 
ly  in  need  of  more  service  — 
cities  like  Birmingham,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Louisville  and  Rochester.” 

Finally,  Attorney  General  Bill 
Rogers  is  eager  to  get  into  the 
act  with  corrective  legislation 
for  what  he  described  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  report  to  the  President  as 
“the  spectacle  of  corruption  in 
the  broadcasting  industry.” 

*  *  « 

.STATION  OWNEHSHIP 
LIMITATION  ASKED 

The  Celler  Bill,  for  which 
labor  unions  in  the  newspaper 
business  have  been  pleading, 
will  fall  immediately  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee. 

If  it  should  be  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President,  the  bill 
would  affect  renewals  of  broad¬ 
cast  licenses  as  well  as  new  ap¬ 
plications  —  after  a  90-day 
period  from  enactment. 

Rep.  Celler,  saying  his  pro- 
I>osal  is  not  directed  at  news¬ 
paper  ow’nership  of  TV  and  ra¬ 
dio  per  se,  spelled  out  the  main 
provision  —  to  prohibit  a  news¬ 
paper  owner  from  owning  or 
acquiring  a  television  or  radio 
station,  or  a  station  owner  from 
ow’ning  or  acquiring  a  news  pub¬ 
lication,  “where  such  ownership 
.  .  .  may  result  in  such  person 
controlling  the  operation  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  radio 
and/or  TV  facilities  and  the 
publication  of  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  and  news 
periodicals  in  any  section  of  the 
country. 
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767  IN  I  HE  GALLERY 

“That  the  .  .  .  seats  in  the 
Senate  Gallery  lie  numbered  and 
one  seat  lie  assigned  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  each 
newspaper  in  the  City  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  to  such  daily  news- 
paiiers  elsewhere  as  may  ap¬ 
ply.”  —  Senate  Resolution  ap¬ 
proved  Jan.  11,  1859. 

The  dear  old  Senate  Press 
Gallery,  which  started  out  with 
a  membership  of  some  35  re- 
liorters,  now  is  entering  its  101st 
year. 

Memliership  in  the  gallery 
has  liegun  climbing  again  (it 
went  over  the  800  mark  a  couple 
of  years  ago  but  reced<*d  with 
the  formation  of  UPI),  totals 
767.  This  is  broken  down  into 
663  men  and  104  women. 

Totals  a  year  ago:  754  (651 
men.  103  women). 

AP  again  tops  the  total  for 
accreditation  with  the  .same 
number  as  last  year  —  83.  UPI 
is  .second  with  61  (up  from  53 
a  year  ago). 

As  the  new  Session  gets  un¬ 
derway  there  is  one  important 
face  missing  from  the  House 
Press  Gallery  —  that  of  its 
long-time  (47  years)  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Bill  Donaldson,  66.  He 
fell  and  broke  his  hip  last  Au- 
PTUst.  Mr.  Donaldson  has  spent 
several  months  in  a  hospital  but 
now  is  home  continuing  his  re¬ 
cuperation. 

*  *  * 

KENNEDY’S  MAN 

Who  are  the  men  who  keep 
the  publicity  machines  working 
for  avowed  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates? 

Herewith,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  thumbnail  sketches  .  .  .  Sena¬ 
tor  John  F.  Kennedy’s  man, 
PIERRE  SALINGER: 

Pierre  Salinger  is  a  former 
reporter  and  night  city  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
He  worked  at  the  Chronicle  from 
1942-55  with  three  years  in  the 
service  as  commanding  officer 
of  a  submarine  chaser.  United 
States  Navy.  He  was  awarded 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Medal  for  leading  the  rescue  of 
15  navy  personnel  during  the 
Okinawa  typhoon  of  1945. 

In  1956-7,  he  was  first  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  then  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  of  Collier’s  magazine. 
After  the  termination  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  Collier’s,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Rackets  Com¬ 
mittee  as  an  investigator. 

Between  1946-55,  he  was 
granted  a  number  of  leaves-of- 
absence  by  the  Chronicle  to  work 
in  Democratic  political  cam¬ 
paigns  in  California.  He  served 


Pierre  Salinger 


as  press  officer  of  the  California 
Stevenson  -  for  -  President  cam¬ 
paign  in  1952  and  was  press 
officer  and  northern  California 
campaign  manager  of  the  Rich¬ 
ard  Graves  for  Governor  cam¬ 
paign  in  1954. 

From  1951-56,  he  was  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  Journalism  at  Mills 
College  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

He  was  winner  of  the  1953 
Edward  V.  McQuade  Memorial 
Award  for  a  series  of  articles 
he  wrote  on  county  jail  condi¬ 
tions  in  California  during  which 
time  he  spent  .some  15  days  as  a 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Salinger  joined  the  .staff 
of  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
(D.-Mass.)  as  press  assistant 
on  Sept.  1,  1959. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Nancy  Joy  of  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  has  three  children  — 
Marc  (11),  Suzanne  (8),  and 
Stephen  (7).  He  resides  at  917 
Lakeview  Drive,  Falls  Church, 
Virginia. 

He  was  bom  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  June  14,  1925, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Francisco. 

♦  * 

TI(3(ET-PKJAING 

The  National  Women’s  Press 
Club  combined  high  jinks  and 
newsmaking  at  the  club’s  annual 
banquet  recently. 

While  an  Hawaiian  band 
strummed,  and  native  dancers 
swayed,  91  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  guests  of  the  lady  re¬ 
porters,  cast  their  first  straw 
ballots  of  the  1960  presidential 
season.  Winners  respectively  for 
Democratic  and  Republican  run¬ 
ning  mates  were  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  and  John  Kennedy  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon  with  James  Mitchell. 

The  turnout  of  659  guests  in¬ 
cluded  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  of  the  capital;  and 
administration  bigwigs. 
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Coosa  River 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


purchased  by  newspapers.  The 
remaining  $14  million  came 
through  the  sale  to  eight  insur¬ 
ance  companies  of  4%  sinking 
fund  first  mortgage  bonds,  due 
in  1968. 

By  January,  1957  the  bonded 
indebtedness  had  been  reduced 
to  $10,500,000.  At  that  time,  in 
order  to  finance  a  huge  plant  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness  was  increased  to  $28  mil¬ 
lion. 

These  4%  bonds,  due  in  1977, 
are  being  paid  off  at  the  rate  of 
$1,400,000  per  year.  It  is  now 
$25,200,000. 

In  1958  the  company  enjoyed 
net  sales  of  $25,096,644,  the 
highest  in  history,  but  the  earn¬ 
ings  after  taxes  amounted  to 
only  $1,019,750.  Reason  for  this 
was  the  costs  attendant  upon 
the  start-up  of  the  new  machine, 
coupled  with  interest  charges 
for  the  entire  year  on  the  full 
debt,  full  depreciation  on  all 
facilities  and  increased  labor 
costs. 

Earnings  Record 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  net 
sales  and  earnings  after  taxes 
in  previous  years: 

Earnings 
Net  sales  after  taxes 
1957  ..  $23,541,018  $1,424,567 

1956  ..  $23,420,606  2,264,054 

1955  ..  $22,811,709  2,986,537 

1954  ..  $21,359,452  2,535,622 

1953  ..  $20,333,575  2,452,878 

1952  ..  $19,427,277  2,213,114 

1951  ..  $18,977,684  2,113,690 

1950  ..  $13,876,876  857,022 

Through  the  years,  the  net 
current  assets  have  maintained 
a  comfortable  ratio  in  relation 
to  current  liabilities.  In  1958, 
the  net  current  assets  were  $8,- 
586,462,  or  a  ratio  of  4.8-to-l 
for  current  liabilities.  Cash  and 
marketable  securities  were  more 
than  three  times  the  current 
liabilities. 

No  dividends  were  authorized 
in  1958  because  of  the  uncertain 
newsprint  situation,  although  a 
25  cent  per  share  dividend  pay¬ 
able  April  1,  1959,  was  author¬ 
ized. 

In  previous  years,  however, 
there  were  dividends  for  the 
common  stockholders.  In  both 

1956  and  1957,  there  were  four 
quarterly  dividends  of  62% 
cents,  or  $2.50  per  share.  The 
three  1955  dividends  amounted 
to  $1,625  per  share,  the  two 
in  1954  totaled  $1  per  share. 
No  dividends  were  paid  in  1963. 

.Shipments  Increase 

Shipments,  not  including 
bleached  sulphate  pulp,  have 
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shown  a  steady  increase  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Newsprint  shipments 
in  1958  amounted  to  155,264 
tons.  This  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10  percent  over  1967 
was  chalked  up  in  a  year  in 
which  total  markets  on  the 
North  American  continent  de¬ 
clined  about  5  percent. 

Shipments  in  1957  amounted 
to  141,396  tons  despite  the  fact 
the  plant  was  unable  to  operate 
at  capacity  because  of  market 
conditions. 

Following  are  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments  for  other  recent  years: 
1956,  135,610  tons;  1955,  133,- 
238;  1954,  122,281;  1953,  115,- 
882;  1952,  117,195;  1951,  109,- 
205,  and  1950,  83,355. 

Coosa  River  contribution  to 
its  pension  fund  in  1958  aggre¬ 
gated  $275,000.  Book  value  of 
the  fund  was  $1,707,000  on  Dec. 
31,  1959,  when  two  employees 
already  were  receiving  pensions. 


Swastika 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

of  the  Prospect  Park  Jewish 
Center,  Broo'klyn,  expressed  re¬ 
gret  the  incidents  were  publici- 
cized  “beyond  their  significance 
or  importance.” 

“It  is  the  function  of  news¬ 
papers  to  report  news  but  the 
recent  events  point  very  clearly 
to  the  need  of  a  considerable 
measure  of  discretion  and  self- 
restraint,”  he  declared  in  a 
sermon. 

Dr.  Moshay  P.  Mann,  of  Con¬ 
gregation  Ezrath  Israel  (the 
Actors’  Temple)  Manhattan, 
said  criticism  of  the  press  for 
giving  the  outbreaks  publicity 
was  “unjustified.” 

“In  spotlighting  this  form  of 
Nazi  revival,  the  press  is  render¬ 
ing  invaluable  service  as  it  helps 
the  world  to  become  aware  of, 
and  to  guard  itself  against  the 
rising  power  of  the  vanquished 
enemy,”  he  maintained. 

The  American  Jewish  Com¬ 
mittee  took  the  stand  that  the 
professional  bigot  and  rabble- 
rouser  could  be  defeated  by  de¬ 
nying  him  unwarranted  public¬ 
ity,  but  added  that  publicity  can 
be  effective  if  it  unmasks  those 
persons  of  “respectability”  who 
help  bigots  secretly. 

• 

B.  Arp  Lowrance 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

B.  Arp  Lowrance,  publisher  of 
four  weekly  newspapers  in 
Mecklenberg  and  Gaston  Coun¬ 
ties,  died  Jan.  5  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  was  72.  Mr.  Lowrance 
at  one  time  was  part  owner  of 
the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus^  and  a  representative  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union. 


24  Chosen 
For  Seminar 
On  Science 


Twenty-four  newsmen  have 
been  selected  to  participate  in 
a  two-week  science  writers  semi¬ 
nar  at  New  York  University’s 
Westchester  retreat,  Gould 
House  in  Ai-dsley,  New  York, 
Jan.  25  to  Feb.  6.  The  seminar 
has  been  made  possible  by  a 
grant  of  $13,400  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 
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Participants  Listed 

Names  of  the  participants 
were  announced  by  Associate 
Professor  Hillier  Krieghbaum, 
chairman  of  the  NYU  Journal¬ 
ism  department,  director  of  the 
seminar.  They  are: 

Walter  Bazar,  New  York 
Journal- A  merican. 

Theodore  Borland,  free-lance, 
Chicago. 

Albert  W.  Bloom,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Frederick  W.  Box,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette. 

Stuart  Brown,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Bert  T.  Casey,  Danville  (Ky.) 
Advocate  .Messenger. 

Ralph  Clark,  Minneapolis 
Star. 

Edwina  Davis,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Richard  Dempewolff,  p, 
Mechanics  Magazine. 

Mary  Grant,  Palo 
(Calif.)  Times. 

William  Grigg,  Science  Sen. 
ice,  Washington. 

Whitney  W.  Jacob; 

(Conn.)  Times. 

Victor  McElhenj', 

(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Ian  Menzies,  Boston  Globt. 

Lois  O’Connor,  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
Journal. 

Jean  Pearson,  Detroit  Fr« 
Press. 

Harry  S.  Pease,  .Milwasks 
Jmimal. 

David  Perlman,  San  Fraiiei*.j 
CO  Chronicle. 

Fremont  Power,  Indianapiij^ 
News. 

Ralph  Segman,  United  Statol 
Information  Agency. 

Brian  Sullivan,  Rochetti 
Times-Union. 


John  Van  Buren,  Rockett^ 
Dem  ocrat-Ch  ronicle. 


Weldon  Wallace,  Baltimil^ 
Sun. 

John  Wilford,  Wall  Stru§ 
Journal. 

The  seminar  is  intended 
“young  reporter  veterans” 
in  recent  years  have  been 
voting  most  or  all  of  their  ti 
to  science  coverage.  Each 
ceives  funds  to  cover  transpMj 
tat  ion  and  room  and  board, 


Chemists,  biologists,  medi 
researchers,  geologists,  viroksl 
ists,  and  physicists  will  addnij 
the  group. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 

YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newsi’Sje 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch.  292S 
ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNB21  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nOB 
Daily  Newspaper  F^roperties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  (M 

★■/rOOMPBTTENT  suipraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations;  confidential  brokeratre;  30 
years  of  honest  dealinfr.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  (Ho  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

WESTTHIN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  Bast  RomM 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  «i 
Phone:  KEystone  3-1361. 

5,  California. 

EXPiailElNGB  COUNTS.  We  neKotiate 
newspaper  property  sales  in  California, 

Establi.shed  1914.  Newspapers 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 
GABBEKT  &  HANCXICK,  370i9-,B  Ar- 
lintrton  Ave.,  Riverside,  C^ifornia. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  PuNaae 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  M.  t 

■•PUBCH.^BR’S  PRIMER”  — a  store 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

is  buying  a  newspaper.  Write  for  your 
free  copy.  The  DIAL  Agency.  16  Wav- 
erly,  Detroit  3,  Michigan.  'TO  6-68<4. 

MORE  ’ITIAN  200  VALUA’nO* 
of  newspapers,  subsidiaries,  telsw’ 
sion,  ra^o  and  syndicates  to  M 
for  tax  and  other  purposes.  By  ntf 
if  desired  upon  receipt  or  reqoM 
data.  Comprehensive  reports  Mr 
mitted.  Qualified  court  witnesa 
i  A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSKH^, 

1  321  F^fth  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  11  * 

WE  HAVE  several  good  weeklies  in 
$25,000  to  $200,000  class,  exclusive.  Sev¬ 
eral  with  low  down  payments.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita 
Dr.,  Pairama  City,  Florida. 
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— announcements 

^0g$p4iper  ContultanU 

^USHKR’S  OOUNSELJNG  j 
M  nan'  exp< '  ienoe.  Write  for  detail*. 

*  Bra  2M,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PiUtlii'ationa  for  Sale 

n/MUOA  WEEKLIES.  4  in  Central 
{USr  "Your  IHoridn  Broker"  A.  O.  j 
N.  Mill*  St.,  Orlando.  Fla. 

weeklies  and  dailies  every- 
IZn.  JACK  L.  STOLL  *  ASSOCI- 
.rag,  sidte  AOiMIOl,  6SS1  Hollywood 
gl^.,'lx>s  Angeles  28,  California. 


Kat'l  Trade  Journal  $  11,000* 
Small  Weekly  A  Job  56,000* 
Small  Weekly  30,000* 

Medium  Weekly  50,000* 

Medium  Weekly  14,000* 

Med.  6  weeklies  &  job  425,000* 
Met-Suburban  Weekly  8,000* 
Met-.''uburhan  Weekly  28.000* 
Small  Daily  125.000* 

Met-Weekly  42,000* 


chapman  company 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 

Atlsnta 

(^Icuro  Please  address; 

New  York  1182  W.  Peachtree 

Sin  Francisco  Atlanta  9.  Ga. 

CAUFORNIA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK- 
LI.  J(*  shop.  Owner  retiring.  Excep¬ 
tions!  opportunity.  Box  253,  Editor  & 
Pabliiher. 

CALIFORNIA 

NEWSPAPERS 

CaBtrolle<l  circulation  within  Greater 
Los  An(reli“s  area ;  nets  publisher, 
130,000.  I^wn  payment.  $150,000. 

T«o  semi-weeklies,  each  netting  pub- 
lidien.  $50,000. 

Vernon  V.  Paine,  with  L.  H.  Paine, 
broker.  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland.  Calif. 

DAILY — Fine  south  California,  $400,- 
OOO.  Coast  weekly  only  $40,000.  McGin¬ 
nis,  Broker,  Box  659,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

PACinC  NORTHWEST  AREA  —  Two 
ocluave  weeklies,  one  at  $75,000  with 
IM.OOO  down;  one  at  $100,000  with 
JJO.OOO  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton,  Kansas. 


announcements 

Publications  for  Sale 

75  YEAR  Ohio  weekly  and  job  shop. 
1958  trroas  $32,000.  All  or  pm^.  Bar¬ 
gain.  Box  331,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Use  Rofes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
iNtr)  4  times  @  55e  per  line  each 
iMcrtion;  3  timet  @  70c;  2  (9  80c: 
1  9  9Sc.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOI  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
•(  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
twilofc  to  E&P  Classified  DepL 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tines  9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  tines  ig  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
tine  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

Pl.oo  OERVICe  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

kaoline  for  classified  ad- 

VltTISING,  Wadnnsdoy,  4  p.m. 
Cnmt  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(Nd  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
Mcrt'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
Heicc.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
nblisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
an. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Central 
Ohio.  Succeaaful  for  over  80  years  and 
plenty  of  commercial  printinR.  Must 
sell  at  once.  Retmonable  down  payment. 
Can  finance  balance  if  neceasary.  Write 
Box  352,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted 

EXPANDING  PUBUCATION  wanta 
newapaper  vicinity  New  York  City  with 
modern  rotary  printins  faeilitiea.  Write 
in  fuli  confidence  to  principal,  to  Box 
5219,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PENNSYLVANIAN 
wishes  to  acquire  profitable  daily  his 
I  own  state  or  elsewhere.  Non-competi- 
I  tive  field.  Want  active  industrial  com¬ 
munity  where  present  publisher  may 
wish  to  retire.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Box  302,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPER 

Scandinavia’s  ONLY  EiiRlish 
lanRuaKe  newspaper  seeks  a 
general  partner  with  heavy  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  experience 
and  several  limit^  partners. 
Published  in  Copenhagen  this 
successful  newspaper  requires 
additional  capital  for  promoU 
ing  circulation  expansion.  Mini¬ 
mum  investment  $10,000.  Prin¬ 
cipals  reply  fully.  Box  232, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  WEEKLY  in  county  seat 
one  hour  from  New  York  City,  wants 
i  investor  or  buyer.  Top  potential  in 
boom  area.  Promptness  necessary.  Box 
239,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

i  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

'  IN  EUROPE  (PARIS) 

FRENCH  INDUSTRIAL 

:  MONTHLY  REVIEW 

1 

{  established  30  years,  constant  and  in¬ 
fluential  clientele.  Subscrii>tion  and  ad- 
I  vertisement  income  continuously  in- 
1  creasing  (at  present  $160,000).  For 
I  reasons  of  health  publisher  wishes  to 
1  retire  or  find  American  j>artner.  Write 
I  in  first  instance  c/o  J.  G.  Devys.  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

ISetcspaper  Representatives 

■  REPRBSENTATIVE  AVAILABLE 
After  many  years  as  partner  of  well 
I  known  newspaper  representative  or¬ 
ganization  I  have  started  my  own  com- 
'  pany  operating  in  the  Detroit  area 
and  offer  my  full  most  effective  serv- 
I  ices.  Retainer  basis  preferred.  Arthur 
I  A.  Murphy,  413  Stephenson  Building, 

I  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Syndicates-Fealures 

i  INTERNATTONAL  FEATURE  SERV¬ 
ICE  offers  Hollywood  star  by-lines, 

!  teenage  features,  quizzes,  women  and 
science  features,  daily,  weekly  etc.  Spe¬ 
cializes  in  3-6  part  serials.  Ask  for 
current  feature  lists.  Box  238,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newapai>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUOKtNO 
Expert  Sendee — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

65-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

THE  NATION’S  NBWSP.\PBR  l-’ORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtle*— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  I 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


Mail  Ritom 

MAIL  ROOM  ; 

Pollard-Ailing  Model  EP  automatic  ad¬ 
dresser,  save  $3,000.  Also  Reliefograph. 
Box  .316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newsprint 

NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  A  PAPER  CX). 

70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.— MU  6-5675 

NEWSPRINT  BARGAIN— 78  roll  17  * 
inch  Bowater  Paper  for  sale  at  $120.  per 
ton  cash  f.o.b.  Suffolk,  Virginia.  Total 
weight  27,703  ]x>unds.  Surplus  becauee  ' 
of  press  change  in  October.  Standard  ! 
corew.  Contact:  W.  J.  Missett.  Suffolk. 
Virginia  News-Herald.  Telephone  3437. 

Press  Room 

TWO  MATCHED  75  H.P.  AC  ’ 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES 

with  c*omplete  Control  Panels,  Sprock- 
etts.  Drive  Chains  etc.,  ('utler  Hammer 
Efiuipment.  had  very  little  use,  modern, 
like  new.  Immediate  delivery,  located 
in  California. 

COLOR  HUMPS— 

HOE  or  GOSS 

22%"  Page  Cut-off 

'  GOSS  AND  HOE 
DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

22%*  Page  Cut-off 

i  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
!  SERVICES.  INC. 

Jerome  Feldman,  president 
'  306  Cupertino  Way  San  Mateo,  C^alif. 

I  EQUIPMENT  FfW  SALE 

'  5  Unit  Arch  "Type  Goss  Hi-speed  Press. 

!  Double  Folders- -22%"  cut  off,  (?olor 
Hump.  Cline  Reels  and  Tension.  2 — 100 
h.p.  AC  Drives.  Parallel  Control  Pan¬ 
els.  2  Conveyors.  40/80  page  rapacity — 
36,000  per  hour.  Available  June  1960. 
Van  Nuys  News,  Bo.\  310,  Van  Nuys, 
California. 


GOSS  4  and  5  unit  presses,  roll  arms 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substructure 
with  2  color  cylinders,  22%"  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 

Hoe  24-Page,  color  cylinder,  prints 
three  color  and  black,  all  stereotype. 
%  page  folder. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MR.  EDITOR:  Let’s  get  going  on  that  ■ 
rollicking  new  weekly  feature,  DOWN  | 
ON  ’THE  FARM.  Written  in  easy,  I 
humorous  style  by  a  prize-winning  re-  I 
porter-turned-farmer.  Send  now  for  i 
sample  columns  to  test  reader- reaction  ! 
—no  charge.  FORTUNE  FEATURES. 
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Move — BIrect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

GOSS  HIGHSPEED  PRESS.  4  units. 
Double  folder,  23-9/16"  cut  off,  con¬ 
veyor,  all  controls  75  H.P.,  A.C..  GW 
drive.  Ink  tank,  2  ton  Pot  and  Pony 
Auto  Plate.  Equipment  now  in  daily 
production. 

V.  L.  DeBolt  or  R.  M.  G>Ie.  The 
Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Texas. 

SCOTT  16-32  PAGE  PRESS  with 
Stereotype  equipment.  Everything  you 
need.  Press  has  compensators  for  4 
color  work.  Beautiful  printing.  Osn  be 
seen  in  operation.  Northern  Valley 
Tribune.  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

>300  Times  Tower  N,  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phene  BRyoot  9-3052 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses.  CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  diameter. 
Duplex  and  (k»s  Flatbeds  A  C  motor  prees  drives  all  sizes. 

Rotaries — Tubulars  i  Unitubular  and  Tubular  roll  arms. 

Cylinders.  !  Roll  arms  for  8etni-g>late  units. 

.  Lyndhurat,  N.  J.  Phones  GEneva  8-3744  Quarter-page-folders. 

20  minutes  from  New  York  Oltjr  Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

for  January  16,  1960 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPIJES 

Press  Room 

COLOR  ! ! ! 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  3  Pan¬ 
coast  Color  Couples — Double  Folder 
— 22%"  —  on  Substructure  with 
Reels  and  Pasters — AC  Drive — 
Available  immediately. 


SCOTT  PRESS— 21 V2" 

6  Units — Double  Folder — 2  DC 
Press  Drives— on  Substructure  with 
3  Arm  Reels  or  E>)d  Fed.  Will  sell 
all  or  part.  Priced  attractively  with 
6  months  for  removal,  l-^ocated 
Ch  icajro- American. 


LIQUIDATION 

Complete  Mechanical  Plant 
Elquipment  of  the 

CHARLOTTE  NEWS 

7  LINOTYPES  8-14-36 
LUDLOW  Mats 

Remclt  Pot  with  Molds — Chases — 
Flat  Stereo. 

6  Unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  Press, 
22%*  cutoff  —  all  AO  equipped 
Double  Folder  —  CH  (Conveyor 
Portable  color  fountain. 


DUPLEX  PRESSES  23  9/16" 

21  Metropolitan  N  'Type  Units 

5  Units  with  color  humps 

6  Folders  with  balloon  formers 
21  Kohler  3  Arm  reels  with  run¬ 
ning  belt  tensions 

Will  sell  any  part  of  the  above. 
Out  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  225/4" 

6  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

Each  Press  consists  of  4  Stwl 
Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing  Units 
with  1  Unit  Reversible  and  1  Color 
Cylinder.  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Folders  with  GH  Conveyors, 
3  Arm  Reels  and  Automatic  Ten- 
I  sions. 

Trackage  and  Turntable.  Steel 
Floor  Decking.  G>lor  Fountains. 

Located:  BOSTON  HERALD- 
TRAVELER. 

I  Available ;  Immediately 


HOE  PRESS,  23  9/ 16" 

6  Units — Double  Folder — GH  Con¬ 
veyors — AC  Motors — Portable  Color 
Fimntaina — Reels,  Complete  Stereo. 

Located:  TRENTON  TIMES 
Available:  Immediately 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESSES 

24  Page — Delivered  new  1948-1953 
— Full  Color  Flexibility — Gjmplete 
Stereo — AC  Solonoid  Drive — Avail¬ 
able  Now 

16  Page — 2  to  1 — Located  San 
Diego — AC  Drive — Stereo  —  Avail¬ 
able  March  1,  1960. 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

DUPLEX  AB— N.  Carolina— Utah 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOC. 

60  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


% 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


MACHINERY  ant,  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


ENDFEED  PRESSES 

PRICED  TO  MOVE  FASTI 
21’^"  CUTOFF 

HOE  PRESSES 

6  Octuple  Press — 12  Folders 
6  Sextuple  Presses — ^12  Folders 
2  Qundniple  Presses — 4  Folders 

GOSS  PRESSES 

2  Octuple  Presses — 4  Folders 
Complete 

1-4  Deck  16-:J2  Sintrle  Width  with 
Color  Deck 

8  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
100  21  Vi"  Autoplata  Chases 

223/4"  CUTOFF 

16-Paee  Duplex  Tubular 
12-pafre  Duplex  Tubular  with  Auxil¬ 
iary  Fountains  and  Oolor  Reverses 
32-Pajre  R.  Hoe  Double 
Width  deck  type  with  '4  Folder 
32-PaKe  R.  Hoe  Unit  Type  with 
color  rails 

Model  E  Duplex  Flatbed 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Tubular: — 2'^  Ton  Pot 
2  pumps 
Chipping  Block 
Router 

Boring  Machine 
Casting  Box 

Semi-cylindrical  22%''  Cutoff 
Vacuum  Box 
R.  Hoe  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 
M('tal  Pump 
(Joss  Tail  C\itter 
(Joss  Inside  Shaver 

21 V2"  CUTOFF 


Ck)SS 

Casting  Box 
Inside  Shaver 
Tall  Cutter 
Wood 

Autoplate  Jr. 

Auto  Shaver 

3  R.  Hoe  Curve  Routers 
1  Goss  C\irve  Router 
1  (Joss  Double  Page  Curve  Router 

CURVE  SCORCHERS 

3  D/C  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers 

1  A,  C  Master  Former 

2  APS  TWIN  Centrifugal  Scorch¬ 
ers 

MAT  ROLLERS 

Light  Weight  R.  Hoe 
Heavy  Duty  Scott 
R.  Hoe  Monarch  II  like  new 
Dui>lex  Tubular 

PLATE  SHAVERS 

R.  Hoe  5*5 

R.  Hoe  Twin  Screw 

R.  Hoe  —  Latest  Model 

Monomelt-Rotary 

STEEL  IMPOSING 
SURFACES 

ti'  —  S'  —  10'  —  12' 

Mounted  on  steel  tables  with 
storage  racks. 

UPECO,  INC. 

20  MINUTES  FROM  TIMES  SQUARE 
750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

GE.-8  -3744.47-49 
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DUPLEX  S-pasre,  standard  tubular  deck 
with  Ions:  side  frames,  2  to  1  mo<iel. 
Available  now. 

GOSS  .'{-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
22-3/4"  cut-off.  color  hump,  reverse 
cylinder,  end  fe.xi.  No.  1341,  75  H.P.  ' 
AC.  C%W  drive,  two  OAHH)  fountains.  | 
.•\vailable  March. 

DUPLEX  tubular,  I6-i>aife,  2  to  1  model,  j 
No.  359,  40  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drive,  color  ' 
fountains,  complete  stereotyiie,  mat  : 
roller.  A\’ailat>le  .\pril.  | 

OLlNE-WESTINtiHOUSE:  .'tO  H.P..  75  j 
H.P.,  AC.  drives.  Available  now.  I 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC:  30  H.P..  50 
H.P.,  loo  H.P..  AC.  drives.  Available  , 
now.  ' 

CUTLER-H.AMMER  :  newspaper  convey-  ! 
ors,  6-wire,  standard  duty,  1  '2  H.P.  , 
clesirinj?  motors.  Available  now.  ! 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Ncwspai»er  Pre^s  Ert«ctors’*  : 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif,  i 


THREE  UNIT  HOE  press  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.  22  3  4",  double  folder,  j 
auto  inking,  roll  arm**,  drive,  control 
imnel.  Same  Bulletin  units  in.4talled 
throughout  country.  Save  thousands  be-  j 
cause  price  includes  crating.  Available 
now  in  Philadelphia  Sun,  Walnut  Creek,  I 
California.  j 


HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 


Substructure  &  Roll  Stands 
AC  Motor  Drives 
Balloon  Former 
2  Double  Folders  22  3,  4" 

S|x»t  Color  FacilitUs 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 
INC. 

415  Lexinvrton  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Stereotype 


LUDLOW  TYPE  CASTING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  Complete  with  type  etc.  ETlcc- 
tric.  For  full  inventory  write.  llastinKS 
Markinf;  Devices  Corp.  1655  Jefferson 
Ave..  Buffalo  8.  New  York. 


IT'nnted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


WANTED:  8-pace  Duplex  or  Goss  flat 
bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  823 
N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


DRY  M.\T  ROLLER.  Pony  Autoplate, 
Router,  one  set  curved  stereo  machinery 
and  Stii-Hi.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  415 
Lexincton  .\ve..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


A  nations!  quide  to  positions  in  publishinq  and  related  fields. 


.idministratire 


WANTED,  MAN  seeking:  solid  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Good  health,  30  to  50,  person¬ 
able,  able,  and  willinc  to  work  realis¬ 
tically  anywhere  in  "front  office,”  of 
$100,000  class  New  England  weekly. 
Object — to  promptly  relieve  owner 
seeking  semi-retirement.  Write  full 
lutrticulars  to  Box  225,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GI5NERAL  MANAGER  for  large 
weekly.  Guarantee  plus  iiercentage  of 
cross.  Chart  .Area  2.  Box  351,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  LEVEL  EXECUTIVE  experiences! 
all  phases  newsi>aper  business  opera¬ 
tions  with  particular  emphasis  adver¬ 
tising  and  pi-omotion  to  be  general 
manager  fast  crowing  daily  approach¬ 
ing  30, COO  circulation  in  attractive 
area ;  would  have  supervision  all  de¬ 
partments  except  editorial  and  would 
be  re8|)onsible  only  to  publisher:  com¬ 
pensation  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  (lualifications  with  opimrtunity 
additional  inducement;  applicant  should 
send  complete  resume  of  experience: 
replies  kept  confidential.  Box  313,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


COMBINATION  CIRCULATION  and 
•ADVERTISING  man  for  large  weekly. 
5.500  ABC,  60%  carrier  and  news¬ 
stands.  Straight  salary  or  salary  and 
commission.  Earnings  up  to  $100  a 
week  for  good  producer.  Hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  life  insurance,  vacation.  Write 
G.  A.  Willard,  Journaj  Messenger, 
Manassas,  Virginia,  giving  complete 
resume,  references. 


SOUTHERN  NBW.SPAPER  in  highly 
comi>etitive  area  needs  experienced  dis¬ 
trict  managers.  Must  be  good  producer. 
Salary,  car  allowance  bonuses,  and  em¬ 
ploye  benefit-'*.  Ai»ply  only  if  willing  to 
work  to  Bo.x  345,  Elditor  and  Ifiiblisiier. 


Classified  Advertising 


ENERGETIC  man  or  woman  classified 
advertising  manager  for  Alaska's  nnost 
liingressive  newspaper.  Past  classified 
sales  experience  necessary.  Must  pos¬ 
sess  know-how  for  handling  all  phases 
of  a  classified  depaitment.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary,  ideal  working  conditions. 
Give  full  resume,  references  in  first 
letter.  Write  to  Dwight  Foster,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director.  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  P.  O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


ARE  YOU  THE  MAN?  .  .  . 


We  are  lookin^r  for  a  youn);  man  23  to 
28  yeai8  of  H>re  with  3  to  5  years  of 
classified  experience  who  feels  he  ia 
stymied  on  a  small  t>aper  and  wants  to 
step  up.  We  want  a  man  with  ideas 
and  one  who  is  compIet€4.v  sold  on 
Classified.  The  iKjsition  is  with  a  larpe 
Metr<^>o!itan  evening  pai>er  located  in 
('hart  6, 

Salary  to  start 

$100  A  WEEK 


Classified  Advertising 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
woman  now  an  assistant  with 
ence  in  grou|)-paiH'r  o|>eration  t«  ^ 
department  on  lO.UOO  AB4'  //etni-aiS' 
Salary  ojien.  Write  R.  I>.  Gill,  jJJJ 
New  Jersey,  Advance. 


Display  Advertising 


TOP-FLIGHT  SALESMAN  for 
slate  New  York  daily.  Kxp«rhMi4 


eager  for  opportunity  for  dvsni 
Sell  yourself  to  us  in  first  letter  etl 
all  details  of  experience,  mariud  mmi 
and  salary  desired.  Box  214,  Edittt( 
Publisher 


ADVER’nsiNG  MANAGED  for  mea,fc 
Kansas  tiaily.  IxKMrted  on  Tumslhi^; 
miles  from  Wichita.  Town  of  14, ». 
Good  recreational  and  educational  Ik. 
ties.  Salary  oia-n.  Write  or  phoMW 
interview.  David  H.  Clymer,  Q  Bow 
Kansa.-*,  Times. 


Hi 


ADVERTTSING  MANAGEIR,  man 
five  or  more  years’  continuous  —J 
jtaper  selling  experience.  Write 
give  salary  requirement'*,  supply  reCj 
ences.  Preae,  Charlea  City,  Iowa. 


fu 
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ATTBN'nON  PLEASE  1  ! 

Do  not  send  bulky  iiackages  or 
material  to  Eklitor  &  Publisher 
Numbers. 


NEWSP.APER  GROUP.  Chart  Area  8,  j 
needs  aggressive  circulation  manager  ; 
for  new  daily  to  be  started  from  com-  ‘ 
bined  weeklies.  Salary  $6,000  plus  sub¬ 
stantial  bonus  for  results.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  314,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
Advertising  Manager  on  urowinf 
urban  weekly  chain.  Must  be  woi 
salesman  with  layout  exis'i-ience.  Aht 
set'ond  man  needed.  Apply  giving  «aP 
plete  history,  ex|)erience,  salary, 
to  Enterprise  Publications,  HrootMj*" 
Illinois. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  ad*, 
ing  director  of  large  weekly.  H. 
wick.  Evening  News.  Montirello,  N.  l] 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  top  eq 
rienced  si>ace  salesman  on  N'orthifl^ 
California  pa|>er.  Excellent  "iiporto^lltis 
for  advancement  in  newspaper  gngl 
Pleasant  suburban  community,  StflU 
complete  resume  to  General  Mai 
Times.  Box  937,  Walnut  Creek.  Caifloc 


I  WILL  CALL  YOU  when  you  Wl 
what,  as  an  exiierienced  ad  man, 
can  do  for  this  Carolina's  daily-Suahq 
Bo.x  310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ADVERTISING  SALESMAiP 
with  small  daily  or  weekly  ixperiaaq^ 


Publisher.  DAILY  NEWS.  WoHtiH, 
Wyoming. 


Editorial 


REPORTER  for  28.000  Chart  AmL 
p.m.  daily.  Must  be  alert,  tlaMjfl 
craftsman.  Box  5314,  Editor  A 
liaher. 


BUREAU  CHIEF— All-around  maa 
run  S-man  bureaux  for  newapaiNt 
Chart  Area  1.  Box  120,  Editor 
Publiaher. 


EDITtmiAL  WRITER  to  writa  ( 
short  letter.  The  98th  generatioa 
the  last.  St.  Luke  Chapter  3,  lint 
Box  111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


plus  bonus  and  commission 
Box  347,  Editor  &  Publisher 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
and  sports  copyreader,  5  nighti, 
hour  week.  Good  pay  and  wort 
conditions.  The  Star,  Muncie,  InAna 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 


for  outside  sales  jioeition.  Salary  and 
commission.  Many  benefits  including 
profit  sharing  and  retirement  plan.  Ex¬ 
cellent  oi>iK>rtunity  on  a  iirogressive  and 
expanding  newspaper  for  a  reliable  man. 
Prefer  family  man,  21  to  30  years  of 
iige.  Write  full  resume,  first  letter  to 
W.  N.  Patterson,  Riverside  Press  Enter- 
I  prise,  14th  at  Orange  Grove,  Riverside. 

California,  or  phone  OVerland  4-1200 
;  for  interview  appointment. 


REPORTER  WITH  top  writing  sMMfc- 
initiative,  news  sense.  Camera 
.  edge  helpful.  Northern  Illinois 
offers  fine  opportunity,  good  pay,  awBi 
extra  benefits.  Excellent  faciliti*/^ 
growing  city.  Send  details,  few 
in  confidence  to  Box  113,  Editor^ 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for 
lage  government,  police,  fire, 
school  beats  on  afternoon  daily.  C 
Area  2,  Five  day  week,  fringe  M 
fits.  Write  Box  258,  Editor  A 
liaher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  16,  W 


HELI’  wanted 

hilitorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


.  COMBINATION  court  and  sporti 
on  a  fast  arowin*  daily  lo- 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Writo  to 
E.  West,  Herald,  Morris, 

niliois. 


iKINNING  reporters— Male  and 
Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
nS^Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 
2Ir  stailability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
SS-  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
a^'n  £t.,  ChicSKO  2.  Illinois. 


EDITORS 

business  MANAGEIRS 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  one-man  depart¬ 
ment  on  county  seat  Midwest  daily.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  use  camera  and  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  local  high  school  sports 
coverane.  Midwestern  applicant  pre¬ 
ferred  for  job  now  open.  No  phone 
calls.  Write  background,  references, 
salary  requirements  in  letter  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Morning  Timet,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Indiana. 

VERSATILE  REPORTER  wanted  by 
small  daily  in  New  England ;  general 
assignment,  sports  and  photography: 
work  in  new  plant  in  nice,  healthy 
community.  Send  samples.  Write  Box 
224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1,  tbe  pisnnii.g  sUge  now,  a  group 
w  religious  and  fraternal  magazinea. 
liuresting  and  challenging  opportunity  , 
a  help  ersate  a  publication  and  watch  | 
it  now.  Urgently  need  qualified,  ex- 
Miiaiced  men  and  women.  Send  resume 
^.jperience.  education.  Include  marl-  ‘ 
til  itstus,  age.  salary,  religion.  All 
npliH  confidential.  Box  245,  Editor 

1  Psbiisher. 

A  GOOD  REPORTER  with  from  2  to 

4  year.s'  experience  is  sought  by  a 
35.000  afternoon  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
We  are  rapidly  expanding  and  need  a 
man  with  the  |>otential  to  assume  more 
resiKHisibility  as  op)x>rtunities  arise.  ' 
Good  pay  and  benefit-s.  Box  338,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ALERT  CRAFTSMAN  wanted  by  17.-  : 
000  p.m.  daily.  Chart  Area  1,  on  |)er-  i 
manent  basis.  General  reporting  OK  1 
but  would  i)refer  ex|>erienced  man  in  | 
city  government  news  and/or  |)oliee- 
fire-eourts.  Top  iiay.  Immediate  va¬ 
cancy.  Box  303,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

IXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  for  out- 
■tuding  editor-ad  man  to  take  over 
flit  growing  suburban  weekly — Chart  : 

( — Must  be  experienced.  Good  ' 
ulirv,  bonus,  new  car  furnished.  Send 
rMUBw  to  Box  218,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lakn. 

.ASSISTANT  in  women's  news  on  com¬ 
munity  daily  near  Los  Angeles.  Out-  ' 
standing  imper,  unusual  benefits.  Give  ^ 
references.  Box  311,  FJditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1 

ban  WITH  DESK  and  reporting  , 
bidi^und,  30-46  years  old.  to  work 
iito  ^mlnistrative  job  in  editorial  de-  | 
girtmnt  of  36.U00  (Thart  Area  11 
diib.  fox  211,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

CTTY  EDITOR — Opportunity  on  fast- 
growing  Intermountain  daily  of  30.000  ^ 
circulation  for  exiierienced  desk  man  . 
with  layout,  headline,  assignment 
know-how.  Reply  stating  age,  expected 
starting  salary  and  background.  Refer¬ 
ences  necessary.  Real  future  for  right  , 
man.  Chart  Area  10.  Bo.x  328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MONTANA  DAILY  seeks  experienced  ' 
nsersi  news  reporter.  Airmail  resume 
to  Bni  212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

need  all-around  male  reporter-writer  > 
for  county  seat  daily  in  Western  Penn-  ' 
■rifsnis.  Salary  commensurate  with  i 
ikiUty.  Box  216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  to  work  closely  with 
editor  in  shaping,  directing  vigorous 
daily  in  highly  competitive  Southern 
California  area.  Must  he  able  to  in-  ' 
spire  staff  to  new  heights,  young  and 
on  way  to  top  of  his  profession.  Alert¬ 
ness,  vital  interest  in  wide  field  and 
ability  to  recognize  and  develop  news 
and  feature  material  will  weigh  more 
heavily  than  desk  extjerience.  This  is 
a  iioeition  for  the  craftsman-journalist 
who  can  capitalize  on  opportunity  to 
exert  his  imagination  and  proven  news 
sense  on  our  solid  circulation  and  to 
participate  strongly  in  the  i>ai>er's 
growth.  Write  fully  to  Box  350,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  5.000  daily.  Write  ' 
goiiiAeations,  salary  requirements,  sup-  ! 
lb  rsferencea.  Press,  Charles  City,  i 

KIPORTER  (AFTERNOON  PAPER). 
Goad  fntnre  for  man  with  general  news 
nptricncc.  Good  salary,  top  benefits,  | 
powisf  community.  Relocation  ex-  j 
MSMt.  All  replies  confidential.  Write  j 
Ir.  Wenrich.  Lancaster  Newspapers,  | 
Ltseuter,  Pennsylvania.  | 

EIPORTER  —  experience  not  neces-  | 
■nr,  but  enthusiasm  prized.  Fast  grrow-  ' 
iig  Chart  Area  2  daily.  Box  250,  Editor  , 
1  Publiiber.  i 

UPORTER-FINANCIAL:  Opportunity 
hr  experienced  man  to  work  on  large 
Bctropolitan  daily  in  Chart  Area  6. 
My  with  detailed  resume.  Box  210, 
Uitor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER  —  Fast,  accurate  copy- 
reader  needed  by  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  Ohart  Area  10.  Give  full  ex¬ 
perience.  education  in  first  letter  to 
Box  304.  Eklitor  and  Publisher.  Do  not 
send  clippings. 

OPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  fill 
pet  11  creative  feature  writer  on  small 
hily  ipecializing  in  local  and  human 
interest  stories ;  some  general  assign- 
sent;  chance  to  grow  with  chain  of 
Imr  New  England  Dailies.  Must  have 
■r.  160  to  start  plus  benefits.  Write: 
fnl  Rixon,  Daily  Messenger,  St. 
tlbsnt,  Vermont. 

EXPERIENCED  (X)PY  READER 
:  wanted  for  metropolitan  newspaper, 
i  Top  scale.  Send  full  work  experience 

1  to  Box  333,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  handle 
thr^  suburban  weeklies.  Must  have 
ideas  and  be  able  to  use  them.  Apply, 

UPORTER,  experienced,  big  oppor- 
Icaity  to  develop  on  crusading  six- 
hy  Pennsylvania  paper.  Good  guid- 
uct,  freedom  from  sacred  cows,  no 
^rference  counting  room.  Good  pay. 
ksefits.  5-day  work  week.  Give  full 
fifiilt,  salary  expected,  first  letter.  Box 
U7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  pected,  samples  of  work,  etc.,  in  first 
letter.  Enterprise  Publications,  Brook¬ 
field.  Illinois.  Also  need  cub  rei)orter- 
photographer. 

EIXPEIRIBINCED  mature  sports  writer 
and  desk  man  by  afternoon  Kentucky 
daily.  Reasonable  pay  and  working 
hours.  List  qualifications  in  full,  with 
references,  ^.x  322,  Biditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  handle 
top  local.  Opportunity  to  work  in  all 
phases  news  coverage  including  writing 
of  columns  and  editorials.  Friendly 
small  community,  progressive,  ideal  for 
young  families.  Replies  confidential. 
State  salary  needs,  summary  of  experi¬ 

SOLID  CmZEN  (YOUNG) 
rriOe  in  workmanship  is  important  to 
We  have  a  solid.  12-year  baek- 
nsmd,  serve  some  of  the  nation's 
urtect  companies.  (>eative,  ambitious. 
Rung  men  can  learn  a  lot,  go  a  long 
■ly.  Send  samples,  tell  us  about  salary 
RWirements  and  area  preferences.  We 
m  openings  in  Chart  Areas  2  and 
11.  Box  223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^RTS  EDITOR  for  40-60.000  class 
growing  evening  daily.  Chart  Area 
>■  Unusual  opportunity.  Box  201,  EMi- 
bt  A  Publisher. 

ence.  E.  W.  Barnes.  Reporter,  Wells- 
ville.  New  York. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young 
general  assignment  reporter  in  Chart 
Area  3,  New  grad  or  brief  experience. 
Car.  Small  morning  daily.  Full  details. 

1  minimum  salary  to  Box  305,  Editor  & 
!  ^Wisher. 

for  January  16,  1960 

JBO  VACANCIES  soon  in  news  room. 
*-4  reporter-photographer  and  sport# 
[werter.  Upstate  afternoon  daily. 
""'Ms  Dispat^,  Oneida,  New  York. 

editor  3c  publisher 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


LIVELY  OHIO  daily  needs  ivporter- 
copy  editor.  Good  job  with  good  future. 
R.  L.  liean,  Salem  News,  Salem,  Ohio. 


MAKEUP  EDITOR 

Experienced  assistant  for  make- 
I'P  tditor  of  metro|K>litan  daily 
in  Midwest.  Salary  up  to  $160 
based  on  experience.  Box  ^>26. 
Fditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Chart  Area  2,  long  establishe*!  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  newsi>aix>r,  seeks  to|) 
news  executive,  preferably  in  dOs. 

Opi>ortunity  requires  keen  appreciation 
of  local  news,  ability  to  administer  and 
train  staff,  i>articipate  in  community 
affairs,  work  with  all  departments  in 
successful  newspaper  in  growing  East 
('oast  non-metro|)olitan  market. 

Drifters  need  not  apply. 

Salary  o|>en. 

Write  fully  in  confidence  to  Box  "41, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Have  a  s|)ot  with  a 
future  for  fully  ex|>erience<l  reimrter 
interested  in  location  on  growing  daily 
(over  30,000)  in  Mountain  West,  Ohart 
Area  10.  Ixmking  for  man  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  initiative  and  solid  newsbeat 
background.  List  iiualifications  and 
references.  State  salary  requirements. 
Box  329,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER^  To  handle  general  news, 
features  for  Upstate  New  York  after¬ 
noon  daily  located  in  good  news  town 
with  outstanding  educational  facilities 
below  college  level,  top  <lrawer  summer 
.and  winter  sports.  Liberal  pay,  many 
fringe  benefits,  5-day  37t/5-hour  work 
week.  No  drifters  or  drinkers  wanted. 
.State  experience,  education,  date  avail- 
:ible,  military  status,  pay  expected.  Itox 
317,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTERS 

DESKMAN 

Major  <'onaer\'Htive  Southern 
afternoon  daily  K'hart  Area  ill 
is  expandmtr  ntatf  anil  ninnls 
two  re|)orter8  and  a  dt^kman. 

Thia  newgpaper  has  a  heri« 
tave  of  ^ood  writing ;  it  han 
produced  many  authors  and  in 
past  year  statTers  won  two  na* 
tional  first  awards.  It  is  the 
place  for  a  “word-lover”  who 
wants  su|)ervision  and  prouress 
in  his  writinK- 

Prefer  applicants  who  are 
younir.  with  one  or  two  years 
of  experience.  Colietfe  back¬ 
ground  hiirhly  desirable.  Start¬ 
ing  pay  is  Kood  and  there  are 
no  salary  limts.  Write  Box  :i:M, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  for  orijtinal 
material  sent  to  Box  Numbers  cannot 
l>e  assumed  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  It 
is  advisable  to  send  such  material  only 
after  the  initial  contact  w*ith  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photoa  to 
the  hutre  house  orfran  market.  4,000 
company  maaazinea  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  sinitle  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures.  161  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 


Irutructor* 


WANTED:  Man  to  teach  ;idverti8ing. 
public  relation!*,  news  photography, 
tyimgraphy,  and  assorted  ^itorial  sub¬ 
jects,  beginning  Fall  of  1960,  at  Far 
Western  State  University,  Successful 
experience  these  fields  required  (or 
must),  with  at  least  master's  degree. 
College  teaching  experience  much  de¬ 
sired.  Qualified  men  write  details,  in¬ 
cluding  expected  salary  to  Box  325. 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Clip  and  mail! 


Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 


CLASSIFICATION: 
COPY:  _ 


I  I  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dailyl 
ACCOUNT  OF: 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY _ 

(For  Situations  Wantad  Ads,  Kindly  ancloia  ramiftanca  with  orda^- 
saa  Clatstfiad  Advartisinq  Rata  Boi) 


s. 


73 


BEET  WANTED 


Mechanical 


TTS,  LINOTYPE.  MACHINIST 

If  you  are  qualified  to  maintain  7 
linotypes,  2  equipped  with  teletype¬ 
setter  units  and  are  looking  for  a 
Kood  job,  this  is  itt  Many  company 
benefits,  salary  open. 

Please  contact:  Mr.  D.  W.  Burley, 
Vermont  PublUhins  Company,  St. 
Albans,  Vermont. 

WEST  COAST  daily  needs  qualified 
maintenan^  man  for  working  fore¬ 
man.  Familiarity  with  prees,  stereo  and 
mailroom  (Hiuipment  desirable.  Com¬ 
plete  details  will  be  treat^  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELK'I'VPEISETTER  i>erforator  oper¬ 
ators  $3  i)er  hour.  Chance  for  super¬ 
visory  iK>sitons.  Hospitalization,  vaca¬ 
tion,  bonus.  ik>nk  work,  open  shop, 
day  or  evening  shift.  Anzel,  611  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  New  York.  GR  7-8600. 

Promotion^Public  RelatioriM 


ASSISTANT  ! 

PROMOTION 
MANAGER  | 

FOR  ONE  OF  NATION'S! 
TOP  PAPERS  I 


This  ad  is  directed  to  a  man 
who  is  not  completely  satisfied 
with  the  promotion  job  he  is  now 
doing  .  .  . 

He  wants  a  job  that  calls  for 
more  creativeness,  more  originality, 
more  initiative,  more  enthusiasm. 
He  wants  to  be  proud  of  the  copy 
he  writes  and  of  the  copy,  layouts 
and  artwork  he  approves.  He  wants 
a  job  in  which  he'll  be  a  leader. 
And  he  wants  a  job  where  he'll 
be  rewarded  financially  for  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Such  a  job  is  open  right  now — 
as  assistant  promotion  manager  of 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  and 
most  respected  newspapers  —  in 
Chart  Area  2. 

Our  creative  promotion  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  copywriters  and  seven 
artists  and  production  people.  The 
opening  is  for  the  #2  copywriter 
who  writes  copy  and  helps  super¬ 
vise  the  entire  operation.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  vacancy. 

All  replies  will  be  kept  confi¬ 
dential.  Sell  yourself  completely  in 
your  first  communication  with  Box 
237.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


EDITOR  &  PUBLLSHER  cannot  as- 
suiTie  the  reeimnsibility  for  original  ma¬ 
terial  sent  to  box  advertisers.  It  is 
iulvisable  to  send  this  material  only 
after  an  initial  contact  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  with  the  advertiser. 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS 

PRESS  RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATE 

Prominent  Philadelphia  drug  manu¬ 
facturer  has  an  opix>rtunity  for  a 
lierson  with  from  two  to  three 
years'  newspaiier  or  i>ublic  rela¬ 
tions  exiterience  to  act  as  liai.son 
with  the  Press.  Progressive  salary 
policies  along  with  liberal  <ompany 
benefits  including  |w-nsion,  group 
health  and  life  insurance,  etc. 
Send  tomplete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Research  Analysis 

MIDWE.STERN  .STATE  UNIVERSITY 
offers  research  assistantship  to  news 
man  qualified  by  experience  and  under¬ 
graduate  record  for  graduate  study  in 
journalism.  Box  349,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  (rom  trainee  to  eiecutive  personnel. 


Administrative 


ADVro’nSING  DIRECTOR.  15,000 
daily,  seeks  tough  assignment  leading 
to  greater  executive  responsibilities. 
ThorougtUy  experienced  all  phases 
newspapering.  Successful  record,  proven 
ability.  Prefer  coast  Chart  Area  12. 
Box  5313,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


1  NEED  EXECUTIVE  LEADERSHIP 
I  WITH  PROVISO  SALES  ABILITY? 

If  you  are  a  publisher  looking  for  an 
able  young  executive  to  eventually  take 
j  over  your  management  responsibilities 
{  ...  or  if  you  need  new  leadership 
for  your  management  or  advertising 
teams,  arrange  for  an  immediate  inter- 
veiw  with  capable  sales  executive  who 
'  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  newspaper  field  and  whose  record  of 
success  covers  both  medium  and  metro¬ 
politan  competitive  markets.  An  able 
administrator  with  directorship  ability 
I  and  management  training.  22  success- 
I  ful  years.  EUirly  40'8.  ambitious,  ener- 
I  getic,  resourceful,  aggressive,  tempera- 
I  mentally  and  cultur^ly  suited  to  adapt 
'  to  any  size  market.  Your  inquiry  kept 
I  in  strict  confidence.  Box  249,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
ORGANIZA'nON 
wanted  for  exclusive  contract 
Display  Advertising 
INTERNA'nONAL  SOCIETY 
PUBUCATION 
Pull  U.  S.  Coverage 
Potential  $100,000  gross  annually. 
Apply  by  letter  only  to 
Box  234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INSTRUCTION 

Classified  Advertising 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Position  now  open  on  the  Omaha  ! 
World-Herald,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision  ; 
of  in-paper  promotions,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  sales  preaentations  and 
brochures  for  all  departments,  and 
direction  of  the  many  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  community  service  ac¬ 
tivities  sponsored  by  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Experience  ne^ed,  but  not 
necessarily  on  large  newspaper. 
Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  capable,  energetic,  person¬ 
able  newspaperman,  ^nd  complete 
resume  of  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  B.  H.  Cowdery,  Vice- 
President,  World  Publishing  Co.. 
14th  and  Dodge  Sts.,  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska. 

TOP  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  BEGINNER 

Statewide  organization  headquartered 
in  Albany.  New  York,  has  immediate 
opening  for  talented  young  writer.  | 
Want  man  who  can  do  releases,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
make-up  and  head-writing  for  10.000 
circulation  tabloid  house  organ  (month¬ 
ly).  Starting  pay  $6,000  will  increase 
as  you  take  on  more  responsibility. 
Prefer  man  with  some  experience,  but  I 
on-the-ball  grad  fresh  out  of  J-school 
or  the  Army  has  a  good  chance.  Write 
Box  246,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIED 

380  Newspapers  Have  E.irolled 
Salespeople  and  Executives 
In  Parish  Sales-Training 

Course  in  Classified  Advertising 

Sales  training  provided  by  the  How¬ 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  shows  Classified  personnel  how 
to  square  right  up  to.  analsrze  and 
solve  sales  problems  they  daily  en¬ 
counter.  Classified  salespeople  are  ex- 
pertly  trained  (at  hcnne — on  THEIR 
own  TIME),  developed  to  increase  their 
incUvidual  sales  production  and  copy 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  more 
business. 

The  famed  Parish  Course  (only  one 
In  existence)  has  proved  since  1954 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  trains  beginners  —  broadens 
and  refreshes  exi>erieiiced  personnel. 

Put  the  Parish  (Tourse  to  work  for 
you  now  to  sla^  turnover,  heighten 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  and  de¬ 
velop  professional  pride — aU  while  it 
helps  you  develop  more  Classified 
faster. 

Enroll  as  many  of  your  staff  as  you 
want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW. 
Your  only  investment  in  this  20-lesson 
wles-boosting  Course  is  $66  each.  Send 
in  the  names  now  or  write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  brochure. 

StTHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARRISH 

ASSOC:iATES,  IN(X)RPORATED 

Class' fied  Advertising  Development 

Services  for  Newspapers  Since  19M 

!  2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  Florida 
Oxford  1-8331 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


I  32  YEAR  OLD  Mid-weetemer,  general 
manager  of  6,000  California  weekly. 

;  Previously  managed  small  daily  in 
;  New  York,  desires  to  move  up.  Ejmeri- 
I  enced  in  all  phases,  shop,  editorial, 

'  competitive  metroimlitan  advertising 
experience.  Ehccellent  references  of  con¬ 
stant  gains.  Any  location  with  oppor- 
j  tunity  to  grow.  Steve  Fisher.  Winton, 

I  California.  Call  ELmwood  8-5768. 

TOP  LEADER 

all  phases  newspaper — publisher,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  editor,  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  heavy  experience 
with  all  unions ;  excellent  business  and 
personal  record. 

AVAILABLE 

immediately  because  of  change  in  own¬ 
ership  structure;  present  employer  will 
recommend.  Age  42,  family;  go  any¬ 
where. 

EDUCATED 

In  journalism,  advertising,  law,  sales 
and  promotion,  circulation;  trained  as 
public  speaker.  Personal  interviews  at 
own  expense.  Box  6316,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lIMier. 

TOP  YOUNG  PUBUSHER  Available 
soon  to  develop  another  prize-winning 
daily,  build  circulation  and  profits.  Top 
referencee  will  prove  experience,  record. 
If  leadership  and  talent  can  help  write 
Box  213,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 

I  PURCHASING  AGENT  —  Building 
!  Manager.  Diversified  newspaper  experi- 
i  ence.  Business  Administration  degree. 

I  Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  YOUNG  MAN,  36,  10  years'  daily  ex- 
I  perience  seeks  ixwition  as  Publi^er's 
assi^nt  daily  or  General  Manager 
weekly.  ITiorough  knowledge  all  depart- 
j  ments,  strong  on  business  management, 

,  personnel,  circulation.  Willing  to  take 
stock  as  part  payment  or  work  hard  for 
partnership.  Family  man.  will  relocate 
for  permanent  position  in  South,  ^x 
;  306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists— Cartoonists 

EMPLOYED  POLmCAL 
CARTOONIST  wants  change.  College 
Graduate.  Box  6326.  Editor  &  PuUisher 

A-1  NEWSPAPER  ARTIST.  Desire 
Chart  Areas:  3,  4,  6,  6.  Box  116,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires  to 
relocate  with  daily  newspaper  in  Chart 
Areas  6,  7  or  8 — now  employed — 8 
years'  experience  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  6,000  and  18,000  dailies  wide 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Excellent  record  of  increased  circula¬ 
tion  and  revenue.  Age  35 — ^Married — Top 
References.  Write  Box  229,  ^itor  A 
^  Publisher. 


AtlGREKSIVK 
CIRfTUlJtTION  DlklXTO* 

THOROUGHLY  ex|>erien.  .d  hooi  4, 
livery  siiecialist.  BROAD  cireoli^ 

:  and  administrative  backvroiinS 
rately  directed  enthusiasm  and  ^ 
drive.  HIGHLY  competitive 
I  vitally  important.  Age  42.  Top 
I  encee.  Available  for  immidiats 
view.  Box  330,  Editor  &  I'ubliihw. 

CARRIE31  DELIVERY  SPBaAI* 
versed  in  all  areas  of  deiKi  i  tmest  1 
change.  Alert  mature  self-starttr  m 
develop  own  promotion  for  carrier  4 
department.  Capable  welding 
group  of  men  and  boys.  $7500  1^ 
Consider  iwrt  commission  and  or  besa 
References.  Hour  interview  will  - 
'  mutually  satisfactory.  Box  330, 

&  Publisher. 

'  DO  YOU  NEED  a  strong,  yount  O. 
culation  Director?  B.S.  Deeres  in  r 
ness  Administration.  exr>erienet 
newspapers  20,000  to  150.000. 
on  sales-promotion,  Ldttle  Me 
,  ABC.  budget  planning,  and  ex 
^  administrative  ability.  Present  em 
I  will  give  top  reference.  Chart 
I  4,  2,  6.  Box  342,  Editor  &  Puhli 

I  DYNAMIC,  creative  publlcatioos 
ecutive.  38.  single,  broad  Latin 
can.  European  experience  in  in 
{  tional  advertising,  public  relations,  oJ 
:  culation.  newspaper  and  magazins 
;  agement,  agencies,  promotion,  pri 
seeks  connection  with  intemi 
publication  or  other.  Widely  tra 
I  speaks  Spanish.  Bngli^.  Ge. 

I  Italian,  some  French,  three  other 
!  guages.  Minimum  starting  salary 
000,  preferably  with  added  in 
I  arrangement.  Bachrich,  P.O.  Box 
'  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Dispatch-Production 

;  DISPATCH  MANAGt3l.  12  years'  m 
perience,  31,  married,  now  emploia 
Box  226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR 

knows  all  operations ;  one  of  coonlql 
top  experts  at  sales  leading,  nl 
structureo,  handling  i>eople.  Beit  ' 
ord.  Knows  editorial,  also 
business  manager;  large  or  small : 
lepers;  good  on  union  relationa 
change  now,  desire  interview  st 
,  expense  anywhere.  Box  5316, 

'  &  Publisher.  _ J 

j  DISPLAY  SALEIS — copy — layout  1 
:  years'  exiwrience.  Prefer  Ohio  1 
!  Line  increase — new  contracts.  Box 
I  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  LINAGE?  I  need  more 
(experienced  layout,  copy,  prons 
Will  consider  Chart  Areas  2  or 
Write  Box  233,  Editor  &  Publiihar, 

Record  Breaking  Sales  Produesr 
Wants  To  Be  Your  New 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

16  years'  progressive  experience,  a 
dium  daily  and  Sunday  newsp 
Strong  on  sales,  promotion,  1 
copy,  production,  including  color, 
and  BA  trained.  Medium  daily. 
Areas  1,  2,  3  preferred.  39,  m 
Write:  Box  247,  Editor  &  Pub 


ADVERTTSING  MANAGER  with 
able  record  seeks  better  opi)or 
^  Jourimlism  graduate,  35,  healthy, 

,  married,  employed,  conscientious, 

I  references,  10  years'  diversified  a 
'  ence  dailies  to  15,000.  Chart  Areas  t 
!  10.  Box  307,  Editor  &  I^bliste. 

EXPERIENCES)  DISPLAY  S 
MAN-MANAGEai.  good  on  t 
j  servicing,  layout,  copy,  promotions 
i  consistent  increases  in  linage  each 
Metropolitan  and  small  daily  < 
ence.  College  graduate.  Replies 
dential.  Box  344.  Eiditor  &  Pul 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  16, 


situations  wanted 


[)i$plar  AdvertUing 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


StED  A.V  ADVERTISING  SCIENCE  WRITING  opportunity  ,  ,xTr.,rc.-..DtAT  rr.T>Pr»D  l-  ^  !  ASSISTANT  I*re«8-^reo  Forman  on 

MANAGHaiT  souirtit.  Now  News  Editor  New  York  '  INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  »wking  pom-  .  semi  equipment  prefera  to  relocate  in 

Tvho  Hub  the  advantaire  of  technical  magazine.  Midwest  back-  V®.*?  Southern  Ohio.  BA,  6  !  Cfcart  Area  4»  but  would  consider  o^ier 

-j  the  top  man  on  one  of  America's  '  i^round;  B.A.  journalism.  Michigan,  daily  newspapers,  4  years  plant  editor  areas.  Married,  Aae  29,  two  children, 
-  mried  and  i-spected  staffs?  .  .  .  '  Vet,  25.  Married.  Box  244,  Editor  &  I®'"  '“‘t®  I>etroit  where  pi^ntly  ,  good  health,  non-drinker. 

rated  by  his  superiors  as  top  Publisher.  ^ploy^.  ^^ks  chal^jte  in  ^itins  or  ,  ,  . 

VH  maUiial.  but  youth  of  pres-  j  industrial  relations.  Married,  family.  ,13  |  Thig  man  earns  1108.00  weekly,  plus 

manademeiit  limits  advancements?  SPORTS  BailTOR,  can  do  top-notch  '  318.  Editor  and  Pub-  bonus.  ^  retirement  plan  and  hoa- 

,  who's  hiirhly  skilled  in  bureau  one-man  job  or  capably  fill  any  sports  lisher.  pitalization,  life  insurance,  ail  com- 

»iirJqvie«.  "oiH  ration  step-up”,  and  spot  on  lively  daily.  Married,  28,  Feb-  ^  pany  paid. 

.  jiive  traininir?  Reputable,  qualifiwi  ruary  J-Grad.  Experienced  on  larire  NEED  FLORIDA  baseil  writer-PhotoK-  ^  i.  _ 

■  ivnces.  For  resume,  write  Box  336,  and  small  dailies.  Samples,  references  raiJ,*,.  ’  P'reelance  Public  Relations  con-  supervised  our  non-union  shop 

Publisher.  available.  Box  248,  BditSr  &  Publisher,  Bo«  2656  P^tX-  i  very  capably,  If  you  need  »  ifood  man 


Editorial 


hassee,  Florida. 


TEXAS  PUBLISHERS;  Onetime  re- 


who  is  stymied  for  proinoOon  and  you 
can  offer  similar  conditions,  contact 
Joe  Jackson,  Co-Publisher,  LsUie 


tSI.Eai  EDITOR.  32.  5  years  top  i  Porter.  editorial  writer.  newsmaRazine  NEWS  EDITOR,  2  years'  experience  i  CSiarlw  Ammcan  PjeM.  I^e  Carles, 

m#fJ - a  T  /”* 1  » —  - j  ;  s.Rlif4\s*  K^w\L-a  rrtafwawtnsi  of-  ,  ,  . , .  .  rw  a  i  I  FoOne  *  XUJIUOOJ16  9^91, 


.^nsr.  Midwest  J-Grad  seeks  sound  i  I'ditor,  author  of  books,  mairazine  ar-  ^mall  weekly.  Stronir  on  feature*.  B.A.,  1  touisisn*-  zmone:  ncsiuuoaa  vaioi. 
ii.p4pcr,  publicity  or  radio  news  tides,  now  in  Government,  WashinRton,  Seeks  .similar  imst  with  larRe  week-  I 

<*  near  New  York  City,  Box  5324,  1  C-  wants  permanent  newspaper  job  jgjiy  320,  Mitor  &  Publisher.  I  EMPLOYED  I'X>REMAN  wants  respon- 

Lior  k  Publisher.  in  Texas.  Arc  52,  health  excellent,  non-  -  I  gjble  (losition  Northern  California.  27 

-  ....  drinker,  Texas  resident  17  years,  own  NEWS  EDITOR,  25  years'  wire  serv-  years'  experience  newspaper  and  job 

SOUND  KDITOR  I  Texas  property.  l>etailed  information  |  telegraph  desiUs  now  employed,  shops.  CViet  conscious,  sober,  ajte  46, 

Itflced  sRiall  and  larfto  cities,  22  requeet.  Box  227,  Elditor  &  Pub-  w-ants  iiermanent  Chart  Area  10  con-  married,  2  children.  Box  335,  Editor  & 
know!  the  bueineas  thoroughly  usher.  |  section.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 

or  non-union.  Educated  Econom-  - -  -  -  -  ■■ 

Uw,  Philosophy.  Available  for  in-  YOUNG  PROLIFIC  WRITER— nose  for  PART  TIME  PhotomraohY 

cm  at  own  expense.  Box  6817,  news— seeks  reporter  or  features  op-  NEW  YORK  CITY  m  r  j 

itaf  k  Publisher.  portunity  in  West.  Some  experience.  ki  j  dL  i  LI 

Imairinative.  Know  Spanish.  Box  240,  |  ^ny  city  room  work  for  advertising!  Need  d  rhOtOgrapher / 


fklitor  St  Publisher.  I  man?  Seekintr  return  to  ESditorial, 

OITOR— Manairinff  Editor.  25  years’  :  - 7  available  after  6  p.m.  Prior  daily  ex-  The  National  Press  Photojfraphers  As- 

peiienc*.  seeks  challenginK  oppor-  ALERT,  conscientious,  intellurent  col-  i  |)erience,  B.A,,  28,  married,  Manlmttan  soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv- 
aitjr  with  business-trade  publication.  Krad,  a^e  26,  with  a  wund  knowd-  resident.  Box  343,  ^itor  St  Publisher,  ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 

,>7  production  experience— versatile  t*djre  of  several  sports,  seeks  sports  re-  — _  —  _  -  employers  maintains  a  OONFIDEN- 

uf.  Samples  on  request.  Box  119,  Ijortinjt  job  on  either  a  Florida  or  Ohio  |  SELN'SIBLE  ALL-AROUNDER  with  17  TIAL  list  of  News  PbotOKrapbers 
k  Publisher.  daily.  Hu  one  year  of  expenenoe  on  |  experience  from  lep:,  thru  rim  available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  real. 

^  ^  ^f®”^****  reporter.  Box  1  Manajrinjr  Editor.  Health  dictates  Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fess — 

BCimVE  HIDITOR,  news  editor,  308,  Editor  A  PuUisher.  1  change  to  Chart  Areas  4  or  5.  Solid  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

•Taph  editor.  Seasoned,  steady.  Now  ,  ’  ...  %.t  1  \  small  daily  and  weekly  backflrround.  Gerald  A.  Clarke 


r  k  Publisher.  daily.  Hu  one  year  of  expenenoe  on  |  experience  from  lejr,  thru  rim  available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  real. 

^  ^  ^f®”^****  reporter.  Box  1  Manajrinjr  Editor.  Health  dictates  Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fess — 

JimVE  HIDITOR,  news  editor,  308,  Editor  &  PuMisher.  1  ehanire  to  Chart  Areas  4  or  5.  Solid  Write,  wire  or  telephone, 

apb  editor.  Seasoned,  steady.  Now  .  ’  v  1  \  small  daily  and  weekly  backflrround.  Gerald  A.  Clarke 

yed  C^art  Area  2,  Box  112,  Bklt-  EDITyR,  47,  New  York,  Wash-  ■  Sinfrle,  Hc^r,  36  and  sincere.  Avail-  4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond.  Indiana 


inprton.  C^icajm  backjrround.  seeks  oh^-  |  immediately.  Box  346,  Editor  & 

lenjrmi;  top  or  second  spot  reputable  1  publisher. 


Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


>RMER  CITY  EDITOR  of  small  daily  Salary  secondary  to  i  ' - - - 

uw*  veteran  in  March.  Seeks  desk  surroundinRS.  Box  321,  Editor  SPORTS  WRITER--10  years'  biR  city  i  PHOTOGRAPHER.  27.  2  yeara  photo 

procreuive  paper  anywhere.  BA.  *  Publisher.  |  ,iaiiy_  seeks  responsible  writinR.  editinR  I  school,  4  service  publication 

liBgle.  Box  115,  Editor  &  Pub-  ~  position  in  newspaper,  maRazine  or  al-  |  Photo-eesays  and  spot  ne^ 

3.  AWAIW  WINNING  REPORTI®  Ijg^j  Major  coveraRe  experience,  ^uipment.  Box  .06,  Editor  &  PuIh 

i'’^'  *■*  experience,  348  Editor  &  Publi^er.  Iiaher. _ 


RH)  OF  NIGHT  JOB.  copy  editor.  Blocked  too  lonR  on  promotion.  i>ay.  1 - : -  j 

on  top  blR  city  daily  seeks  ediUnR  ThorouRhly  Rrounded  in  all  phases  of  i  j 

writing  spot  on  paper,  maRazine,  newspaper  work.  Know  makeup.  Seek-  I  YOUNG  EDITOR  with  varied  and  sue-  ! 
lie  Relations,  ^x  121,  Editor  &  challenRinR  spot  medium.  larRe  '  cessful  backRround  in  maRazines  and  i 

iMiiher.  daily.  Box  319.  Editor  &  Publi^er.  I  newspapers  desires  move  from  East  I 


Promotion— Public  RdationM 


ibiiihtf  *  daily.  Box  319.  Editor  &  Publi^er.  I  newspapers  desires  move  from  East  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  executive,  52, 

- - - ,  Coast  to  Chart  Areas  8.  10,  or  12.  with  outstandinR  record,  seeks  hard 

YEEADER— Feature  writer— Sun-  I  Have  been  with  national  maRazine  work.  Top  wri^,  editor.  mansKer; 

E^tor,  Box  230,  Editor  &  Pu^  more  than  six  years.  Have  moved  up  healthy,  enthusiastic,  versatile.  Box 

i-r.  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  1960'8.  Newspa-  in  pay  and  responsibility.  Experience  215,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

-  per  trained  editor  and  creative  writer-  includes  writinR,  editinR,  interviewinR, - -  - 

photORcapher  havinR  own  equipment.  planninR,  contacts,  work  supervision.  r,,Tni  jr>  pirr  Amrusl*! _ W«  hsva  him. 

ITOR-Proud  of  proven  ability  to  three  university  deRi^.  experienced  in  Present  salary  $12,000.  ColleRe  Rradu-  S-j-  „.hi?,.  Jl?. 

out  imaRinative.  readable,  well-  three  professions  independent  income,  ate.  married,  children.  Box  340,  Editor 
dai  40,000  plus  daily.  BuUder  of  i  30  fine  family,  no  skeletons,  loves  &  Publisher. 

;iunily  relatiOTs,  steff  moi^eT  cir-  journalism.  Grass  root  backRround.  -  - - j*  ^  ™  . 

ion.  Want  permanent  position,  op-  Sensitive  oriRinal  outlook.  Contract  or  YOUNG  WOMAN  with  all-around  news 

unity  to  help  paper  rtow.  Under  salary.  Project  or  permanent.  Book  experience  desires  job  as  assistant  worn- 

married,  presently  head  steff  of  lenRth  or  cut-line  size.  My  office  or  an's  editor  or  fashion  writer.  Can  also  ^  ^ 

ef  M.  Box  204,  ^itor  &  Publisher,  yours.  Features,  political,  editorial,  an-  i  edit  weekly  newspaper  or  handle  news 

_  alysis.  news  or  technical.  Want  frame  I  bureau  for  daily.  Chart  Areas  3  or  4 - 

■  LIBRARIAN  work  to  Ronsee.  diR  and  write.  Box  327,  |  preferred.  Box  332,  Editor  &  Pub-  VERSATILE  MAN,  41,  widely  experi- 

Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher.  enced  in  writing,  speaking,  adminis- 

'ti  lop  all-around  experience  seeking  trative  work.  Reading  ceiling  in  pre*- 

^isnginK  position  of  expanding,  or-  '  Mechanical  ent  non-profit  field.  Desire*  top-level 

filing  or  reorganizinR  your  library.  ^  T  I  “  -i  i  i  .111.1—  long-term  commutment  by  Fall.  Brood 

nt«  Box  228,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Dlt^KMAN.  rewrite,  feature  mks  ,  PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  ENGRAVER,  knowledge  community  and  human  re- 

_  “  -  i  pre»ently  employed  by  Midwest  daily,  lotions.  Good  at  editorials,  photography. 

iwst.  Box  312,  Editor  &  Highly  skilled  with  20  years'  experi-  Personnel  problems.  Will  travel  or  r*- 

JPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  i  ^  ubiiaher.  |  219.  Editor  &  Publisher.  locate.  Box  257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■  risri  reporting  and  photographic  ^ 

^'^ence  seeks  photographic  or  com-  DEVOTED  10-year  newsman,  works  ■  f 

‘GO  job  on  daily.  Wire  service  and  I  1^^  under  pressure,  seeks  hot  tele-  ,  " 

^T  itringer  three  yeara.:  top  recom-  I  c^r^^t^or  West.  Box  324,  ,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


■  LIBRARIAN 

"ith  top  all-around  experience  seeking 
^;fHginK  position  of  expanding,  or- 
■iiing  or  reorganizing  your  library, 
Ht<  Box  228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ztions.  Picture  credits  in  many 
osjions,  including  LIFE  Married; 
ling  pennanent  job  and  willing  to 


Mechanical 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


EDITOR- WRITER 


anywhere.  Box  203,  Editor  &  Harvard  government  major,  34.  8  i 

KJidier,  years  newspaper-wire  servioe;  Heavy 

-  — _  _  statehouse.  legislature,  judiciary,  inter- 

PWTIME  chores  sought  by  top  re-  York-naUonal  politics. 

pi«8*n  on  major  New  York  City  *^»>lic  Relations,  radio  experience.  Box  I 
vTv  Pobiicityg  ghosting,  editing.  301,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

^ngiag,  you  name  it.  'Ten  yeara  A-1  ■ 

Box  236,  Editor  &  Pub-  HAVE  PASSPORT,  WILL  TRAVEL  j 
To  Euroiie.  Want  permanent  job  or 
—  freelance  work.  Will  alter  itinerary  or 

5?,  PPPOPTCPC**  residence  to  fit.  Newspaper,  magazine, 

,  ,  J  «  INCrWiN  Ciso  photo  experience.  Single,  29,  M.A.,  de- 
zl  clearing  house  for  competent  jiendable,  versatile.  (ex-Korean  cotre-  ! 
n«  coost-^oeoat  at  no  charge  spondent)  best  reference*.  Available  for  i 
Write  or  Wire  New  York  interview.  Box  315,  Editor  I 
■WDIJNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  &  Publisher. 

*•  «  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728  - - -  , 


r--R'rER,  assistant  city  editor. 
Miter  and  now  head  of  wire  desk 
•mtropolitan  New  England  daily. 

24.  veteran,  B.A.  YaJe.  Seeking 
*fing  opportunity  in  journalism. 
Box  252,  ^itor  &  ^blisher. 

&TER  is  looking  for  challenge  in 
Is  prepared  to  meet  it  with 
“*■  news  and  feature  experience, 
camera.  Box  206,  Editor  & 


HAVE  YOU  A  SPOT  AT  THE  TOP? 
Ambitious,  experienced,  young  editor  i 
seeks  senior  ^itorial  job  on  160,000 
daily.  Tops  on  makeup,  layout,  photos. 
Now  producing  70,000  supplement  for  I 
top  O^adian  paper.  Directing  staff  of  I 
25.  Beaver  for  work,  ideas  to  burn.  I 
Dead-ended  here.  Prefer  competitive  po-  I 
per.  Will  go  anywhere  for  right  poai- 
tkm.  Beet  references  available.  Box  ! 
309,  Editor  (k  Publisher.  I 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Kohert  L'.  Brown 

notices  usually  are  a 
lucrative  source  of  newspaper 
revenue.  It  has  been  said  that 
some  weeklies  and  small  dailies 
survive  because  of  the  lepal  ad- 
vertisinj;  they  carry  and  also 
that  some  weeklies  have  been 
established  in  order  to  get  the 
legal  notices  which  the  law  re¬ 
quired  to  l)e  published. 

Whether  those  reports  are 
true  or  not,  it  is  true  that  city 
officials  sometimes  re.sent  the 
expenditures  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  which  the  law  ret^uires 
the  city  or  county  to  underwrite. 
.4nd  when  newspaper  publishers 
have  had  to  go  to  bat  to  force 
officials  to  comply  with  the  law 
in  placing  those  legal  notices  it 
sometimes  has  resulted  in  cre¬ 
ating  an  erroneous  picture  of 
the  newspaper  riding  the  legal 
advertising  gravy  train. 

It  is  important  that  certain 
municipal  matters  be  dissemin¬ 
ated  to  the  taxpayers  through 
advertising  in  the  local  press. 
They  vary  from  place  to  place, 
but  such  things  as  delinquent 
tax  rolls  and  tax  sales  are  usu¬ 
ally  too  voluminous  to  be  carried 
in  detail  by  the  newspapers  as  a 
news  item.  Yet,  some  cities  go 
much  farther  and  publish  tabloid 
sections  of  eight  to  sixteen  pages 
as  an  annual  report  of  municipal 
activities. 

*  *  « 

With  that  preface,  it  should 
be  news  to  students  of  news- 
jmpers  when  a  publisher  recom¬ 
mends  the  taxpayers  money 
should  not  be  spent  on  legal 
advertising. 

Two  weeks  ago  (E&P,  Jan.  2, 
page  38)  we  reported  that  the 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  & 
Journal  had  editorially  recom¬ 
mended  a  municipal  economy 
that  would  eliminate  about  $7,- 
000  per  year  in  legal  advertising 
fees.  The  law  stipulated  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Common 
Council  should  be  available  to 
the  public.  For  some  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proceedings  had  been 
published  in  the  newspaper  as 
legal  advertising.  The  newspaper 
said  this  was  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayers  money  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  voted  to  discontinue  the  prac¬ 
tice.  It  was  agreed  that  posting 
of  the  proceedings  in  City  Hall 
would  comply  with  the  law. 

Such  action  was  believed  to 
be  unique  since  newspapers  are 
supposed  to  be  after  more  legal 
advertising  instead  of  less. 

At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader 
was  editorially  recommending  a 
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at  Thirty 


similar  saving  for  the  tax 
payers. 

On  Dec.  30  the  Leader  i)ub- 
lished  a  13-column  legal  notice 
which  detailed  the  official  can¬ 
vass  of  the  vote  in  the  Novem- 
ber  election.  It  was  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  other  paper  in  the 
area.  The  Lea<ler  commented: 

“Publication  of  this  notice 
brings  welcome  revenue  to  this 
newspaper,  and  we  tlon’t  like  to 
turn  down  business  any  more 
than  any  one  else,  but  we  feel 
that  a  more  abbreviated  form  of 
legal  publication  can  l)e  devised 
that  will  .save  a  tidy  sum  for 
Steuben  County  taxpayers.”  It 
suggested  the  Board  of  Super- 
vi.sors  study  the  matter  to  .see 
if  the  cost  couldn’t  l)e  reduced 
50  Co  or  more. 

“Some  may  think  we  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  rather  illogical  step  if  they 
look  at  the  proiiosition  on  the 
basis  of  advertising  revenue 
alone.  We  cannot,  however,  urge 
economy  in  government  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  have  our 
hands  out  to  accept  legal  notices 
that  are  wasting  the  taxpayers’ 
money  through  unnecessary  ver¬ 
biage.  After  all,  we  are  tax¬ 
payers,  too. 

“Legal  notices  such  as  the 
advertising  of  property  for  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes,  tax  redemp¬ 
tion  notices,  notices  of  public 
hearings,  list  of  property  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxes,  proposed 
budgets,  local  laws,  advertising 
for  bids  and  official  election 
notices  serve  important  pur¬ 
poses.  They  should  not  be  elim¬ 
inated  or  curtailed  for  they  all 
concern  matters  w'hich  greatly 
affect  the  public,  their  taxes  and 
their  government. 

“The  13  columns  of  legal 
notice  citing  the  actual  vote  in 
the  November  election  is  not,  in 
our  opinion,  justifiable.  It  should 
not  be  eliminated  because  an 
official  record  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  Its  length,  however,  can 
be  reduced  considerably  and  the 
taxpayers  w’ill  save  some 
money,”  the  newspaper  con¬ 
cluded. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  suggested  to  E&P 
in  the  past  that  we  .should  urge 
newspapers  to  examine  their 
local  laws  on  publication  of  pub¬ 
lic  notices  because  in  many  in¬ 
stances  municipalities  and  coun¬ 
ties  were  not  fulfilling  their 
legal  obligations  and  it  might 
provide  an  additional  source  of 
revenue  for  many  newspapers. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  were  well  able 
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"He  has  a  great  newspaper  advertising  success  story  to  tell  it 
NAEA  convention." 


to  look  out  after  their  own  in¬ 
terests  in  this  connection  with¬ 
out  any  advice  from  us.  Per¬ 
haps  some  publishers  have  felt 
the  same  as  the  tw'o  named  alntve 
that  certain  requirements  for 
publication  of  legal  notices  were 
unwarranted  and  a  waste  of 
taxpayers  money.  Each  pub¬ 
lisher  will  make  up  his  own  mind 
on  that  score. 

After  citing  the  Lockport  and 
Corning  editorials,  however,  it 
seems  that  all  publishers  might 
profit  by  examining  their  local 
situations.  If  some  legal  require¬ 
ments  are  not  being  fulfilled  by 
the  city  it  might  be  wise  to  sug¬ 
gest  they  be  eliminated.  If  others 
are  being  fulfilled  at  an  un¬ 
necessary  expense  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  it  might  be  wise  to 
recommend  they  be  curtailed. 
As  we  said,  each  area  presents 
individual  problems  but  every 
dollar  saved  for  the  taxpayers 
in  this  way  would  be  a  public 
service  that  would  be  returned 
many  fold  to  the  new.spaper  in 
other  ways. 


Onetime  Printer 
Now  Bii»ineH8  .M^r. 

Stanley  Collins,  retail  ad\^ 
tising  manager  of  the  Cinmu 
(Ohio)  Post  and  Ti 
since  1936,  has  l)een  named  i  j 
ness  manager  of  the  Kaitii 
Pont  and  Times-Star. 

Mark  Ferree,  general  l)usl^ 
manager  of  Scrii)ps-Ho«i 
Newspapers,  announced  th«i 
pointment. 

Wesley  A.  Tschan,  assocj 
retail  advertising  manager,;: 
ceeds  Mr.  Collins  on  the  P; 
and  Times-Star.  Charles  H.E: 
gin  and  Wiley  Golden,  veten 
in  the  Post  and  Times-Star  i 
vertising  department,  »( 
named  assistant  retail  adver 
ing  managers. 

Mr.  Collins  succeeds  the . 
Charles  H.  Willenborg.  Likel 
Willenborg,  he  was  a  comix 
tor  on  the  Post.  He  showed;: 
skill  in  preparing  and  am: 
ing  the  typography  of  ads  t: 
in  1929  he  joined  the  retail: 
vertising  staff. 
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to  save  billions  in  futnre  tases 


Thoughtful  people  generally  acknowledge  that  government  spending 
policies  are  going  to  influence  the  course  of  U.S.  inflation— and  whether 
it  can  he  halted  at  all. 

There's  lots  of  talk  about  “reasons”  for  spending  programs.  But 
there  is  little  public  discussion  of  federal  spending  that  could  be  elim¬ 
inated  entirely  without  loss  of  jobs  or  national  strength  and  safety. 

COSTLY  GOVERNMENT  VENTURE  IN  POWER 

Questionable  on  every  count  is  the  necessity  for  the  federal  government’s 
continuing  venture  into  the  electric  power  business.  To  date,  it  has  cost 
taxpayers  about  $5,500,000,000,  aiul  the  “public  power”  pressure  groups 
are  after  another  $10,000,000.000— the  kind  of  money  that  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  difference  between  inflation  and  stability. 

THE  REAL  “PUBLIC  POWER"  ISSUE 

Cleared  of  claims  and  emotion,  the  heart  of  this  issue  is  simple:  whether 
the  money  for  the  inevitable  growth  of  electric  capacity  is  to  he  put  up 
by  investors  or  by  taxpayers. 

It’s  quite  unnecessary  for  taxpayers  to  finance  the  electric  supply. 
The  independent  electric  companies  and  their  millions  of  investors  can 
finance  and  produce  all  the  power  the  nation  can  conceivably  need. 

THE  TAX  NOBODY  SEES 

No  issue  of  such  importance  in  the  federal  budget  is  so  little  known  to  the 
people  who  pay  billions  as  the  cost  of  federal  power.  This  is  why  in¬ 
formed  people  are  trying  to  spread  the  word. 

Will  you  help?  You  can  get  up-to-date  figures  and  background 
(|uickly  and  at  no  cost.  Write  for  the  new  booklet,  “Who  Pays 
for  Government-in-the-F^lectric-Business?”  to  Power  Companies,  Room 
1100-R.  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

AMERICA’S  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

Comjtanit  nameK  oh  request  through  thiu  magazinr 


Three 
of  the  most 
looked-in  books 
in  America 


To  find  a  fact 
To  call  somebody  up 
To  look  up  a  meaning 


Who  won  the  Academy  Award  in  1928?  How  wide  is  the 
Queen  Elizabeth?  How  many  calories  in  an  apple?  Facts  like 
these— and  1,000,001  others— are  found  in  10  seconds  in 
The  Original  World  Almanac.  Now  in  its  75th  year,  this 
amazing  annual  is  a  complete  library  of  information  in  one 
compact,  quick-reference,  up-to-the-minute  volume.  Selected 
by  The  Book  of  the  Month  Club  as  a  dividend  award  for 
January,  The  1960  Original  World  Almanac  is  at  your 
book  store  now.  Paper  bound,  $1.35.  Cloth  bound,  $2.00. 
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